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IDOMENEUS relates to Mentor his confidence in Prote/i- 
laus, and the ariifices of that favourite, in concert avith 
Timocrates, to betray him, and deflroy Philocles ; he con- 
Feſſes, that being prejudiced againſt him by theſe confede- 
rates, he ſent Timocrates to kill him, quhile he au, a- 
broad with the command of a fleet upon a dangerous ex- 
pedition ; that Timocrates having failed in the attempt, 
Philecles forbore to avenge himſelf by taking his life, but 
refegning his command of the fleet to Philomenes,. auha 
had been appointed to ſucceed him in the written orders 
for his death, he retired to the iſle of Samos: Idome- 
neus adds, that be at length diſcovered the per/idy of Pro- 
tefilaus, but that e ven then he could not ſhake off his 


enfluence. 
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[HE mild and equitable government of Idomeneus 
ſoon brought the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
countries in crouds to Salentum, to be incorporated with 
his people, and ſhare the felicity of his reign. The fields, 
which had long been overgrown with thorns and bran- 
ches, now promiſed a rich harveſt, and fruits that were 
unknown beſore; the Earth opens her boſom to the 
ploughſhare, and gets ready her treaſures to reward the 
huſbandman; every eye ſparkles with hope; innume- 
Table flocks whiten alike the vallies and the hills; the 
mountains reſound with the lowings of cattle, which, in 
large herds, ſhare the paſture with the ſheep; and the 
paſture thus manured becomes more fertile, in proportion 
to the number that it feeds. Theſe flocks and herds 
were procured by the contrivance of Mentor, who ad- 
viſed Idomeneus to exchange for them with the Peuce- 
tes, a neighbouring people, ſuch ſuperfluities as were 
prohibited by the new regulations at Salentum. 
At the ſame time, the city and the adjacent villages 


were filled with the youth of both ſexes, who had long 


languiſhed in dejection and indigence, and did not dare 
to marry, for fear of increaſing their diſtreſs, When they 
perceived that Idomeneus had adopted ſentiments of hu- 
manity, and was become the father of his people, they 
feared no longer the want of food, nor any other ſcourge 
with which Heaven chaſtiſes the earth. Nothing was 
heard but the ſhouts of joy, and the ſongs of ſhepherds 
and huſbandmen, at the celebration of their marriages : 
Pan ſeemed himſelf to be among them: and Fauns and 
Satyrs to mix with nymphs in the dance, which the rural 
pipe prompted in the chequered ſhade. IJranquillity was 
every where heightened into joy; but the joy was uo 
where perverted into riot : it ſerved only as a relaxation 
from labour; and that labour rendered it at once mort 
poignant and more pure, 
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The old men were aſtoniſhed to ſee, what they had 
never dared to hope through the whole courſe of a long 
life, and burſt into tears with exceſs of tenderneſs and joy, 
Their pleaſure ſoon kindled into devotion ; and raiting 
their tremulous hands to Heaven, they cried out, 0 
mighty Jupiter! bleſs the prince that reſembles thee, 
and is himſelf the greateſt bleſſing thou couldſt beſtow 
upon us. He is born for the benefit of mankind; return 
to him the benefits that we receive from him, The chil- 
dren of theſe marriages, and their deſcendants to the laſt 
generation, will be indebted to him for their exiſtence, 
and he will be truly the father of his people! The young 
couples that were married expreſſed their joy by ſinging 
the praiſes of him from whom it was derived: his name 
was continually in their lips, and his image in their heart: 
they thought themſelves happy if they could ſee him; and 
they feared his death as the greateſt evil that could befal 
them, 

And now Idomeneus confeſſed to Mentor, that he had 
never felt any pleaſure equal to that of diffuſing happi- 
neſs, and exciting affection: It is a pleaſure,” faid he, 
© of which I had no idea. I thought the greatneſs of a 
prince conſiſted in his being the object of fear; and that 
the reſt of mankind were made only for him, What I had 
heard of kings, that were the love and the delight of their 
people, I deſpiſed as a fable, but I now revere it as truth. 
I will, however, tell you by what means theſe falſe no- 
tions, the cauſe of all my misfortunes, were early plantcf 
in my heart. 

„Among other perſons whom I loved when I was 
very young, were Proteſilaus and Philocles, Protefilaus 
was ſomewhat older than myſelf, and was my chicf favou- 
rite : his natural diſpoſition, which was ſprightly and en- 
terpriſing, exactly correſponded with my own; he entered 
into all ray pleaſures, he flattered-all my paſſions, and he 
endeavoured to render me ſuſpicious of Philocles. Phi- 
locles had great reverence of the gods, an elevated mind, 
and obedient paſſions: he placed greatneſs not in the ac- 
quitition of power, but the conqueſt of himſelf, and in 
never ſtooping to a mean action. He often warned me 
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of my faults with great freedom; and when he did not 
dare to ſpeak, his ſilence, and the ſorrow that was ex- 
preſſed in his countenance, ſufficiently convinced me, that 
J had given cauſe for reproach. 

„This ſincerity, at firſt, gave me pleaſure; and 1 fre- 
quently proteſted, that I would always liſten to the truths 
he told me, as the beſt preſervative againſt flattery. He 
directed me how to walk in the ſteps of Minos, and give 
happineſs to my people: his wiſdom was not indeed 
equal to thine z but I now know that his counſel was 
good. By degrees, however, the artifices of Proteſilaus, 
who was jealous and aſpiring, ſucceeded. The frank- 
neſs and integrity of Philocles diſguſted me: he ſaw him- 
ſelf decline under the aſcendancy of Protefilaus without 
a ſtruggle, and contented himſelf with always telling me 
the truth whenever I would hear it; for he had my ad- 
vantage, and not his own intereſt, in view, 

Protefilans inſenſibly perſuaded me, that he was of a 
moroſe and haughty temper; and he was a ſevere cen- 
ſor of my conduct, from a ſpirit of diſcontent ; that he 
aſk ed me no favour, only becauſe he diſdaincd obligation, 
and aſpired to the character of a men fuperior to any 
honours that could be conferred by his prince. He ad- 
ded, that this youth, who ſpoke ſo frecly of my faults to 
myſelf, ſpoke of them alſo with the ſame freedom to 
others; that he inſinuated I was little worthy of eſteem; 
and that by thus rendering me cheap in the eyes of the 
people, and by an artful parade af an auftere virtue, he 
intended to open himſelf a way to the throne, At firſt 
could not believe that Philocles intended to deprive 
me of my crown : there 1s in true virtue ſomething open 
and ingenuous, which no art can counterfeit, and which, 
it it is attended to, can never be miſtaken, But the 
ſteadineſs with which Ihilocles oppoſed my folltes began 
to wearv me; and the flattering compliance of Proteſi- 
laus, and his indefatigzble induſtry to procure me new 
pleatures, made me £411 more impatient of his rival's au- 
Herity. | 
In the mean time Protefilaus, perceiving that I did 
not believe all he kad told me of Philocles, and his pride 
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diſdaining the ſuſpicion which his falſehood had deſerved, 


reſolved to ſay nothing more to me about him, but to re- 
move my doubts, by ſtronger evidence than ſpeculation 
and argument; he therefore adviſed me to give him the 
command of ſome veſſels that were fitted out againlt a 
fleet of the Carpathians, and ſupported his advice with 
great ſubtilty. * You know,” ſays he, that my com- 
mendations of Philocles cannot be ſuſpected of partiality; 
he is certainly brave, and has a genius for war; he is 
more fit for this ſervice than any other perſon you can 
ſend; and I prefer the advancement of your intereſt to 
'the gratification of my. own reſentment.” 

„This inftance of generous integrity in a man, to 
whom I had intruſted the moſt important affairs, delight- 
ed me: I embraced him in a tranſport of joy, and thought 
myſelt ſuperlatively happy to have placed my confidence 
in a man, who appeared to be at once ſuperior to paſſion 
and to intereſt, But, alas! how much are princes to be 
pitied! This man knew me better than I knew myſelt; 
- ke knew that kings are generally miſtruſtful and indo- 
lent : miſtruſtful, by perpetually experiencing the arti- 
fices of the deſigning and corrupt; and indolent, Ly the 
pleaſures that ſolicit them, and an habit of leaving all bu- 
fineſs to others, without taking the trouble ſo much as to 
think for themſelves : he knew, therefore, that it would 
not be difficult to render me jealous of a man who could 
not fail to perform great actions, eſpecially when he was 
not preſent to detect the fallacy. 

* Philocles foreſaw, at his departure, what would hap- 
pen. Remember,” ſays he, © that I can no longer 
defend myſelf; that you will be acceſſible only to my 
enemy; and that while I am ſerving you at the riſk of 
my life, I am likely to obtain no other recompenſe than 
your indignation.” © You are miſtaken,” faid I ; © Pro- 
teſilaus does not {peak of you as you ſpeak of him; he 
commends, he eſteems you, and thinks you worthy of the 
moſt important truſt; if he ſhould ſpeak againſt you, he 
would forfeit my confidence: go, therefore, upon your 
expedition without fear, and think only how to conduct 
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it with advantage.” He operon; and left me in uncom- 
mon perplexity. 

I confeſs that I ſaw, very clearly, the neceſſity of 
conſulting many underſtandings; and that nothing could 
more injure my reputation, or my intereſt, than an im- 
plicit reſignation to the counſels of an individual. I 
knew, that the prudent advice of Philocles had preſerved 
me from many dangerous errors, which the haughtineſs of 
Proteſilaus would have led me into: I was conſcious that 
in the mind of Philocles there was a fund of probity and 
wiſdom that I did not find in Proteſilaus; but 1 had 
ſuffered Protefilaus to aſſume a kind of diQatorial 
manner, which at length I found myſelf ſcarce able 
to reſiſt. I grew weary of conſulting two men, who 
could never agree; and choſe rather to hazard ſome- 
thing in the adminiſtration of my affairs, than con- 
tinue the trouble of examining oppoſite opinions, and 
judging for myſelf which was the beſt. It is true, I did 
not dare to aſſign the motives of ſo ſhameful a choice 
even to myſelf; but theſe motives ſtill continued their 
ſecret influence in my heart, and directed all my ac- 
tions. 

„ Philocles ſurpriſed the enemy, and, having gained 
a complete victory, was haſting home to prevent the ill 
offices he had reaſon to fear; but Protefilaus, who had 
not had time to effect his purpoſe, wrote him word, that 
it was my pleaſure he ſhould improve his victory, by 
making a deſcent upon the iſland of Carpathus. He had, 
indeed, perſuaded me, that a conqueſt of that iſland might 
eaſily be made; but he took care that many things ne- 
ceſſary to the enterprize ſhould be wanting: he gave 
Philocles alſo ſuch orders as could not fail to embarraſs 
| him in the execution of it. In the mean time, he,engag- 
| ed one of my domeſtics, a man of very corrupt manners, 
| who was much about me, to obſerve all that paſſed, even 
| to the minuteſt incident, and give him an account of it, 
| 


though they appeared ſeldom to ſee each other, and never 
to agree. This domeſtic, whoſe name was Timocrates, 
came to me one day, and told me, as a great ſecret, that 
he had diſcavered a very dangerous afar. * Philocles, 2 
ſays he, intends, by the aſſiſtance of your forces, to 
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make himſelf king of Carpathus. The officers are all in 
his intereſt; and he has gained the private men, partly 
by his liberality, but principally by the pernicious irregu- 
larities which he tolerates among them. He 1s greatly 
elated by his victory; and here is a letter, which he 
has written to one of his friends, concerning his project, 
which, after ſuch evidence, it is impoſſible to doubt.“ 

V read the letter, which appeared to me to be in the 
hand-writing of Philocles ; but it was a forgery, concert- 
ed and executed between Proteſilaus and Timocrates, 
This letter threw me into great aſtoniſhment, I read it 
again and again; and when I called to mind how many 
affecting proofs Philocles had given me of diſintereſted 
fidelity, I could not perſuade myſelf that he was the 
writer; yet, ſeeing the characters to be his, what could 
I determine ? 

When Timocrates perceived that his artifice had 
thus far ſucceeded, he puſhed it farther. ** May I pre- 
ſume,” ſaid he, heſitating, © to make one remark upon 
this letter ? Philocles tells his friend, that he may ſpeak 
in confidence to Proteſilaus of one thing; but he expreſ- 
ſes that one thing by a cipher. Protefilaus is certainly a 
party in the project of Philocles, and they have accom- 
modated their differences at your expence. You know 
it was Proteſilaus that preſſed you to fend Philocles upon 
this expedition; and, for ſome time, he has deſiſted from 
ſpeaking againſt him as he has been uſed to do: he now 
takes every opportunity to excuſe and recommend him: 

and they have frequently met upon very good terms, 
There is no doubt that Protefilaus has concerted meaſures 
with Philocles to ſhare his conqueſt between them. You 
ſee that he urged you to this enterpriſe againit all rules 
of prudence and of policy ; and that, to gratify his am- 
bition, he has endangered the loſs of your fleet: is it poſ- 
üble that he would have rendered himſelf thus ſubſervi- 
ent to the ambition of Philocles, if there had been en- 
mity between them? It is manifeſt, that they are aſſoci- 
ated in a deſign to aggrandize themſelves, and, perhaps, 
to ſupplant you in the throne, I know that, by thus re- 
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vealing my ſuſpicions, I expoſe myſelf to theit reſentment, 
it you ſhall ſtill leave your authority in their hands: 
however, ſince I have done my duty, I am careleſs of the 
event.“ 

* The'laſt words of Timocrates ſunk deep into my 
mind. I made no doubt but that Philocles was a trai- 
tor; and I ſuſpected Proteſilaus as his friend. Jn the 
mean time, 'Timocrates was continually telling me, that 
if I waited till Philocles had made a conqueſt of Carpa- 
thus, it would be too late to fruſtrate his deſigns. You 
muſt,” ſays he, © ſecure him while he is in your power.” 
But I was ſtruck with ſuch horror at the deep diflimu- 
lation of mankind, that I knew not whom to truſt : aſter 
having diſcovered Philocles to be a traitor, I knew no 
man whoſe virtue could preclude ſuſpicion. I reſolved 
to cut off Philocles immediately; but I feared Proteſi- 
laus; and, with reſpe& to him, I was in doubt what to 
do; I feared equally to find him guilty and to truſt him 
as innocent. 

Such was the perplexity of my mind, that I could 
not forbear telling him I had ſome ſuſpicions of Philocles. 
He heard me with an appearance of the greateſt ſurpriſe : 
he reminded me of his integrity and moderation in many 
inſtances: he exaggerated his ſervices ; and did every 
thing that could ors 06, 2 my ſuſpicions of their being 
too good an underſtanding between them, Timocrates, 
at the ſame time, was equally diligent, on his part, to fix 
my attention upon every circumſtance that favoured the 
notion of a confederacy ; and was continually urging me 
to deſtroy Philocles, while it was in my power. How 
unheppy a ſtate, my dear Mentor, is royalty ! and how 
much are kings the ſport of other men, while other men 
appear to be trembling at their feet ! 

„ thought it would be a ſtroke of profound policy, 
and totally diſconcert Proteſilaus, to cut off Philocles im- 
mediately, by ſending Timocrates ſecretly to the fleet for 
that purpoſe. Proteſilaus, in the mean time, carried on 
his diſſimulation with the ſteadieſt perſeverance, and moſt 
refined ſubtilty : he deceived me, by appearing to be 
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himſelf deceived. I ſent away Timocrates, who found 
Philocles greatly embarraſſed in making his deſcent, for 
which he was wholly unprovided. Proteſilaus, foreſeeing 
that his forged letter might fail of its effect, had taken 
care to have another reſource, by making an enterpriſe 
difficult which he had perſuaded me would be ealy, and 
the miſcarriage of which, therefore, could not fail of ex- 
poling Philocles, who conducted it, to my reſentment. 
Philocles, however, ſuſtained himſelf under all dithcultics, 
by his courage, his genius, and his popularity among the 
troops. There was not a private foldicr in the army who 
did not ſee that the project of a deſcent was raſſi and im- 
practicable; yet every one applied to the execution of 
it, with the ſame activity and zeal, as if his life and for- 


tune depended upon its ſucceſs: and every one was, at 


all times, ready to hazard his life under a commander 
who was univerſally reverenced for his wiſdom, and lov- 
ed ior his benevolence. | 

* Timocrates had every thing to fear from an attempt 
upon the life of a general, in the midſt of an army by 
which he was adored : but the fury of ambition is always 
blind; and he ſaw neither difficulty nor danger in any 
meaſure that could gratify Proteſilaus, in concert with 
whom he hoped to govern me without controul, as ſoon 
as Philocles ſhould be dead. Proteſilaus could not bear 
the preſence of a man, whoſe very looks were a ſilent re- 
proach, and who could at once diiappoint all his projects 
by diſcloſing them to me. 

„ Timocrates, having corrupted two of Philocles's of- 
ficers, who were continually about his perſon, by promil- 
ing them a great reward in my name, ſent him word, 
that he had ſome private inſtructions to communicate to 
him from me, and that thoſe two officers only muit be 
preſent. Philocles immediately admitted them into a 
private room, and ſhut the door. As ſoon as they were 
alone, Timocrates made a ſtroke at him with a poignard, 
which entering obliquely, made but a flight wound. Phi- 
locles, with the 'calm fortitude of a man familiar with 
danger, forced the weapon out of his hand, and defended 
himſelf with it agaiuſt the aſſaſſins, at the ſame time cal- 
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ling for aſſiſtance. Some of the people that waited 
without immediately forced the door, and diſengaged him 
from his aſſailants, who, being in great confuſion, had 
made a feeble and irreſolute attack. They were imme- 
diately ſecured; and ſuch was the indignation of the 
ſoldiers, that they would the next moment have been 
torn to pieces if Philocles had not interpoſed. After 
the firit tumult had ſubſided, he took Timocrates aſide, 
and aſked him, without any tokens of reſentment, what 
had prompted him to ſo horrid an attempt. Timocrates, 
who was afraid of being inſtantly put to death, made 
haſte to produce the written order, which I had given 
him, for what he had done: and as every villain is a 
coward, he thought only of ſaving his life, and therefore, 
without reſerve, diſcloſed the whole treachery of Proteſi - 
laus. 

„Philocles, though he was unmoved at the danger of 
the project which had been formed againſt him, was yet 
terrified at its guilt; he thought himſelf not a match for 
the malice of mankind, and therefore determined no 
longer to ſtruggle with it. He declared to the troops 
that Timocrates was innocent ; he took care to ſecure 
him from their reſentment, and he ſent him back in ſafe- 
ty to Crete. He then gave up the command of the ar- 
my to Polimenes, whom I appointed, by a written order, 
to ſucceed him; and having exhorted the troops to con- 
tinue ſtedfaſt in the fidelity they owed me, he went on 
board a ſmall bark in the night, which landed him upon 
the iſland of Samos, where he lives ſtill with great tran- 
quillity, in poverty and folitude. He procures a ſcanty 
ſubſiſtence by working as a ſtatuary ; and wiſhes not fo 
mnch as to hear of men who are perfidious and unjuſt ; 
much leſs of kings, whom he believes to be the molt de- 
ceived, and the molt unhappy of men.” 

Idomeneus was here interrupted by Mentor. Was 
it long,” ſaid he, “before you diſcovered the truth?“ 
© No,” faid Idomeneus ; “ but J diſcovered it by de- 
grees. It was, indeed, __ long before Proteſilaus and 

Timocrates quarrelled ; for it is with great diſſiculty that 
the wicked can agree ; rey their diltention at once dil- 
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covered the depth of the abyſs into which they had 
thrown me.“ Well,” ſaid Mentor, © and did you 
not immediately diſmiſs them both? © Alas,” faid Ido- 
meneus, can you be ſo ignorant of my weakneſs, or 
the perplexity of my ſituation ? When a prince has once 
delivered up himſelf with implicit confidence to bold 
and defigning men, who have the art of rendering them- 
ſelves neceſſary, he muſt never hope to be free. Thoſe 
whom he moſt deſpiſes he moſt diſtinguiſhes by his favour, 
and loads with benefits; I avhorred Protefilaus, and yet 
left him in the poſſeſſion of all my authority. Strange 
infatuation ! I was pleaſed to think that I knew him, 
yet I had not reſolution enough to avail myſelf of that 
knowledge, and reſume the power of which he was un- 
worthy. I found him, indeed, pliant and attentive ; very 
diligent to flatter my paſſions, and very zealous to ad- 
vance my intereſts. I had, befides, ſome reaſons which 
enabled me to excuſe my weakneſs to myſelf: having, 
unhappily, never c'1oſen perſons of integrity to manage 
my affairs, I doubted whether there was any ſuch thing 
as integrity in the world. I conſidered virtue rather as 
a phantom than a reality, and thought it rediculous to get 
out of the hands of one bad man, with great ſtruggle and 
commotion, merely to fall into the hands of another, who 
would neither be leſs intereſted, nor more ſincere. In 
the mean time, the fleet, commanded by Polimenes, 
returned to Crete ; I thonght no more of the conqueſt 
of Carpathus; and Proteſilaus's diſſimulation was not 
lo deep, but that I could perceive he was greatly mor- 
tified to hear that Philocles was out of danger at Sa- 
mos.” 

* But,” ſaid Mentor, “ though you {till continued 
Proteſilaus in his poſt, did you {till truſt your affairs im- 
mediately to his management!” “ I was,” ſaid Idome- 
neus, “ too much an enemy to bulineſs and application 
to take them out of his hands: the trouble of inſtructing 
another would have broken in upon the plan of life 
which my indolence had formed, and I had not reſolution 
to attempt it. I choſe rather to ſhut my eyes, than to 
ſee the artifices that were practiſed againſt me; and con- 
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tented myſelf with letting a few of my favourites know 
that I was not ignorant of his treachery. Thus, .know- 
ing that I was cheated, I imagined myſelf to be cheated 
but to a certain degree. I ſometimes made Protefilaus 
ſenſible that I was offended at his uſurpation ; I frequent- 
ly took pleaſure in contradicting him, in blaming him 
publicly for ſomething he had done, and deciding con- 
trary to his opinion: but he knew my ſupineneſs and 
ſloth too well to have any apprehenſions upon this ac- 
count; he always returned reſolutely to the charge, 
ſometimes with argument and importunity, ſometimes 
with ſoftneſs and inſinuation; and whenever he per- 
ceived that I was offended, he doubled his aſſiduity, in 
furniſhing ſuch new amuſements as were moſt likely to 
ſooth and ſoften me, or to engage me in ſome affair 
which he knew would make his aſſiſtance neceflary, and 
afford him an opportunity of ſhowing his zeal for my re- 
putation. | | 
This method of flattering my paſſions always ſuc- 
ceeding, notwithſtanding I was upon my guard againſt 
it, He knew all my ſecrets, he relieved me in every 
perplexity, and he made the people tremble at my name : 
I could not, therefore, reſolve to part with him; and 
yet, by keeping him in his place, I put it out of the pow- 
er of honeſt men to ſhow me my true intereſt, No man 
ſpoke freely in my .council : Truth withdrew far from 
me ; and Error, the harbinger of the fall of kings, per- 
petually puniſhed me for having ſacrificed Philocles to 
the cruel ambition of Proteſilaus. Even thoſe who were 
beſt- affected to my perſon and government, thought 
themſelves not obliged to undeceive me, after ſo dread- 
ful an example; and I myſelf, my dear Mentor, even 1 
my ſelf was ſecretly afraid, that truth ſhould burſt through 
the cloud of flattery that ſurrounded me, and reach me 
with irrefiftible radiance ; for I ſhould have been troub- 
led at the preſence of a guide which I could not but ap- 
prove, yet wanted reſolution to follow, I ſhould have 
regretted my vaſſalage, without ſtruggling to be free; 
for my own indolence, and the alcendancy which Pro- 
teſilaus had gained over me, concurred to chill me with 
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the torpor of deſpair; I was conſcious to a ſhameful ſitua- 
tion, which I wiſhed alike to hide from 6thers and my- 
ſelf, You know, that vain pride and falſe glory are 
hereditary to kings, who can never bear to acknowledge 
either an error or a fault: to conceal one, they will 
commit an hundred; and rather than acknowledge they 
have been once deceived, they will ſuffer themſelves to 
be deceived for ever. Such is the condition of weak and 
indolent princes; and ſuch was mine when I ſet out for 
the ſiege of Troy! 

* 1 left the ſole adminiſtration of my government to 
Proteſilaus; and he behaved, during my abſence, with 
great haughtineſs and in humanity. The whole kingdom 
groaned under his oppreſſion; but no man dared to fend 
information of it to me: they knew that I dreaded the 
fight of truth; and that I always gave up to the cruelty 
of Protefilaus thoſe that ventured to ſpeak againſt him: 
but the miſchief increaſed in proportion to the fear that 
concealed it, He afterwards obliged me to diſmiſs Me- 
rion, who followed me to the ſiege of Troy, and acquir- 
ed immortal honour in the expedition; he grew jea- 
lous of him after my return, as he did of every man 
who was diſtinguiſhed either by my favour or r his own 
virtue. 

+ This aſcendancy of Proteſilaus, my dear Mentor, 
was the ſource of all my misfortunes ; the revolt of the 
Cretans was not ſo much the effect of the death of my 
ſon; as of the vengeance of the gods, whom my follies 
had provoked, and the hatred of the people, whom Pro- 
teſilaus had drawn upon me. An oppreſſive and tyran- 
nical government had totally exhauſted the patience of 
my ſubjeqs, when I imbrued my hands in the blood of 
my ſon; and the horror of that action only threw off 
the veil from what had long lain concealed in their 
hearts, 

* Timocrates went with me to the * of Troy; 
and gave private intelligence to Proteſilaus, by letter, 
of all that he could diſcover. I was conſcious that I was 
in captivity ; but, inſtead of making an effort to be free, 
I diſmiſſed the ſubject from my thoughts in deſpair. 
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When the Cretans revolted at my return, Protefilaus and 
Timocrates were the firſt that fled ; and would certainly 

have abandoned me, if I had not been obliged to fly 
almoſt at the ſame time. Be aſſured, my dear Mentor, 
that thoſe who are inſolent in proſperity, are paſſive and 
timid in diſtreſs : the moment they are diſpoſſeſſed of 
their authority, all is conſlernation and deſpair; in pro- 
portion as they have been haughty, they become abject.; 
and they paſs in a moment from one extreme to the 0- 
ther.” . 

* But how comes it,” ſaid Mentor, © that, notwith- 
ſtanding you perfectly know the wickedneſs of theſe men, 
I fill fee them about you? I can account for their fol- 
lowing you hither, becauſe they had no proſpect of grea- 
ter advantage : and I can eaſily conceive, that you might 
afford them an aſylum in this riſing city, from a principle 
of generoſity ; but, from what motive can you ſtill deli- 
ver yourſelf up to their management, after ſuch dreadful 
experience of the miſchiefs it muſt produce?“ 

« You are not aware,” ſaid Idomeneus, “ how little 
experience itſelf can avail to the indolent, who are equal- 
ly averſe to buſineſs and reflection: they are, indeed, 
diſſatisfied with every thing; but, for want of reſolution, 
they reform nothing. An habitual connection with 
theſe men, which many years had confirmed, at length 
bound me to them by ſhackles that I could not break. 
As ſoon as I came hither they precipitated me into that 
exceſhve expence of which you have been witneſs ; they 
have exhauſted the ſtrength of this riſing ſtate : they in- 
volved me in the war, which, withont your aſſiſtance, muſt 
have deſtroyed me; and I ſhould ſoon have experienced 
at Salentum the ſame misfortune which baniſhed-me from 
Crete ; but you have at once opened my eyes, and in- 
ſpired me with reſolution. In your preſence I am con- 
ſcious to an influence for which I cannot account ; my 
weakneſſes drop from me, like mortality from the ſoul 
when ſhe is diſmiſſed from the ſkies: and I feel myſelf a 
new being, in a more exalted ſtate.” 

Mentor then aſked Idomeneus, how Protefilaus had 
behaved during the change of meaſares which had lately 
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taken place. © He has behaved,” replied Idomeneus, 
« with the moſt refined ſubtilty. When you firſt arri- 
ved, he laboured to alarm my ſuſpicions by indirect in- 
ſinuations; he alledged nothing againſt you himſelf 


but now one, and then another, were perpetually coming 
to tell me that the two ſtrangers were much to be fear- 


ed. One of them,” ſaid they, is the fon of the crat- 
ty and deſigning Ulyſſes; the other ſeems to have deep 
deſigns, and to be of a dark and involved ſpirit. They 
have been accuſtomed to wander from one kingdom to a- 
nother, and who knows but they may have formed ſome 
deſign againſt this? It appears, even by their own ac- 
count, that they have been the cauſe of great troubles in 
the countries though which they have paſſed ; and we 
ſhould remember, that this ſtate is ſtill in its infancy g 
that it is not firmly eſtabliſhed, and that a ſlight commo- 
tion will overturn it.” | 

VU pon this ſubject Proteſilaus was filent ; but he took 
great pains to convince me, that the reformation which, 
by your advice, I had begun, was dangerous and extrava- 
gant, He urged me, by arguments drawn from my par- 
ticular intereſt. © If you place your people,” {:1d he, 
in a ſtate of ſuch eaſe and plenty, they will labour no 
more; they will become inſolent, intraQtable, and facti- 
dus; weakneſs and diſtreſs only can render them ſupple 
and obedient.” He frequently endeavoured to gain his 
point, by aſſuming his former aſcendancy over me; but 
he concealed it under an appearance of zeal for my ſer- 
vice. By eaſing your people,” ſaid he, you will de- 
grade the regal authority ; and this will be an irreparable 
injury, even to the people themſelves : nothing but keep- 
ing them in the loweſt ſubjection can preſerve them from 
the reſtleſſneſs of diſcontent, and the turbulence of fac- 
tion.“ To all this I replied, that I could eaſily keep 
the people to their duty, by making them love me; by 
exerting all my authority without abufing it : by ſteadily 
puniſbing all offenders; by taking care that children 
ſhould be properly educated ; and by maintaining ſuch 
diſcipline among the people as ſhould render life ſimple, 
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ſober, and laborious. ** What!“ ſaid I, © can no peo- 
ple be kept in ſubjection but thoſe that are periſhing 
with hunger ? 'Does the art of government exclude kind- 
neſs, and muſt the politician be neceſſarily diveſted of 
humanity ? How many nations do we ſee governed with 
a gentle hand, yet inflexibly loyal to their prince ? Fac- 
tion and revolt are the effects of reſtleſſneſs and ambition 
in the great, whoſe paſſions have been indulged to excels, 
and who have been ſuffered to abuſe freedom into licen- 
tiouſneſs ; of the effeminacy, luxury, and idleneſs of great 


numbers of all ranks ; of too large a military eſtabliſhment, . 


which muſt conſiſt of perſons wholly unacquainted with 
every occupation that can be uſeful in time of peace ; 
and chiefly of the wrongs of an injured people, whom in- 
tolerable oppreſſion has at laſt made deſperate. The ſe- 
verity, the pride, and the indolence, of princes, which 
render them incapable of that comprehenſive vigilance, 
which alone can prevent diſorder in the ſtate, are the 
firſt cauſes of tumult and inſurrection; and not the ſecure 
and peaceful repaſt of the huſbandman, upon that bread 
which he has obtained by the ſweat of his brow, 
When Protefilaus perceived that, in theſe principles, 


I was inflexible, he totally changed his method of attack : 


he began to a& upon thoſe very maxims which he had 
laboured in vain to ſubvert: he pretended te adopt them 
from conviction, and with a reliſh ; and expreſſed great 
obligations to me for removing his prejudices, and throw- 
ing new lights upon his mind. He anticipates my very 
wiſhes ; and, in order to relieve the poor, he is the firſt 
to repreſent their neceſſities, and to exclaim againſt un- 
neceſſary expence. He 1s even, as you know, become 
eloquent in your praiſe; he expreſſes the greateſt confi- 
dence in your wiſdom and integrity; and neglects no- 
thing that he thinks will give you pleaſure, His friend- 
ſhip with Timocrates ſeems to decline; Timocrates is 
endeavouring to throw off his dependence; Proteſilaus is 
become jealous of him, and it is partly by their diſagree- 
ment that I have diſcovered their treachery.” 

„ You have then,” ſaid Mentor, with a ſmile, © been 
weak enough to ſuffer, even by detected villany ; and to 
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continue ſubſervient to traitors after yau knew their 
treaſon.” ©* Alas: ſaid Idomeneus, you do not 
know the power of artful men over a weak and indo- 
lent prince, who has put the whole management of his 
affairs into their hands: beſides, Proteſilaus, as I have 
juſt told you, now enters, with great zeal, into all your 
projects for the general advantage of the ſtate.” 

„ I know but too well,” faid Mentor, with a look of 
ſome ſeverity, © that, of thoſe that ſurround a prince, the 
wicked prevail over the good. Of this truth you are 
yourſelf a dreadful example; you ſay, that I have opened 


your eyes to your true intereſt ; yet you are ſtill fo blind 


as to truſt the adminiſtration of your government to a 
wretch that is not fit to live. It is time you ſhould learn 
that a man may perform good actions and be ſtill wicked; 
that men of the worſt principles and diſpoſition. do good 
when it ſerves their purpoſe, with the fame facility as 
evil. It is true, that they do evil without reluctance, be- 
cauſe they are withheld neither by ſentiment nor princi- 
ple; but it is alſo true, that they do good without vio- 
lence to themſelves, becauſe the ſucceſs even of their vices 
depends upon appearances of virtue, which they do not 
poſſeſs; and becauſe they gratify their own depravity, 
while they are deceiving mankind. They are, however, 
incapable of virtue, though they appear to practiſe it; they 
can only add, to every other vice, that which is more 
odious thun all, hypocriſy. While you continue reſolute 
and peremptory that good ſhall be done, Protefilaus will 
do good to preſerve his authority : but if he perceives 
the leaſt tendency to relaxation, he will ſeize, and with all 
his powers improve, the opportunity to bewilder you a- 
gain in perplexity and error, and reſume his natural dil. 
ſimulation and ferocity. Is it poſſible that you ſhould 
live with honour, or in peace, while you ſee ſuch a wretch 
as Protefilaus for ever at your fide ; and remember, that 
Philocles, the faithful and wiſe, ſtill lives in poverty and 
dilgrace at Samos? 

* You acknowledge, O Idomeneus ! that princes are 
overborne and milled by bold and deſigning men that are 
about them; but you ſhould not forget, that princes are 
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liable to another misfortune, by no means inferior, a pro- 
penſity to forget the virtues and ſervices of thoſe that 
are abſent, Princes, being continually ſurrounded by a 
multitude, are not focribly impreſſed by an individual; 
they are ſtruck only with what is preſent and pleaſing ; 
the remembrance of every thing elfe is ſoon obliterated ; 
virtue affects them leſs than any other object, for virtue 
can ſeldom pleaſe, as it oppoſes and condemns their follies. 
Princes love nothing but pomp and pleaſure; and who, 
therefore, can wonder that princes are not be loved?“ 


1 
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CONTENTS, 

MENTOR prevails upon Idomeneus to baniſh Protefilaus 
and Timocrates to the ifle of Samos, and retal Philocles to 
his confidence and councils. Hegeſippus, who is charged 
with this order, executes is with joy. He arrives with 
his priſoners at Samos, evhere he finds his friend Philo- 
cles in great indigence and obſcurity, but content : he at jirſ# 
refuſes to return; but the Gods having fignified it to be 
their pleaſure, he embarks with Hegefippius, and arrives 
at Salentum, where Idomeneus, who now ſuſtains a new 
charadter, receives him with great friendſbip. 


FT ER this converſation, Mentor perſuaded Idome- 
neus immediately to dilmiſs Proteſilaus and Timocra- 
tes, and recall Philocles. The king would immediately have 
complied, if there had not been a ſeverity of virtue in 
Philocles, of which he feared the effects. I confeſs,” 

ſaid he, © that though I love and eſteem him, I cannot 
perfectly reconcile myſelf to his return. I have, even 
from my infancy, been accuſtomed to praiſe, aſſiduity, and 
compliances, which, in Philocles, I ſhall not find. When- 
ever I took any meaſure that he diſapproved, the dejec- 
tion of his countenance was ſufficient to condemn me; 
and when we were together in private, his behaviour was 


reſpectful and decent, indeed, but it was ungracious and 
auſtere.“ 


—— — — 
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Do you not ſee,” replied Mentor, that to princes 
who have been ſpoiled by flattery, every thing that is 
ſincere and honeſt appears to be ungracious and auſtere ? 
Such princes are even weak enough to ſuſpect a want of zeal 
for their ſervice, and reſpect for their authority, where 
they do not find a ſervility that is ready to flatter them 
in the abuſe of their power: they are offended at all free- 
dom of ſpeech, all generoſity of ſentiment, as pride, cen- 
ſoriouſneſs, and ſedition; and contract a falſe delicacy, 
which every thing, ſhort of flattery, diſappoints and diſ- 
guſts. But let us ſuppoſe that Philocles is really ungraci- 
ous and auſtere; will not this auſterity be preferable to 
the pernicious flattery of thoſe that are now about you? 
Where will you find a man without fault ? and is not that 
of ſpeaking truth, in a manner too rough and free, a fault 
from which you have leſs to fear than any other? Is it 
not, indeed, a fault which your own indiſcretion has made 
neceſſary to your intereſt, as that only which can ſur- 
mount the averſion to truth that flattery has given you ? 
You ſtand in need of a man who loves only truth and 
you; who loves you better than you know how to love 
yourſelf ; who will ſpeak truth notwithſtanding your op- 
poſition, aud force a way for it through all your 3 
ments. Such a man, and fo neceſſary, is Philocles. Re- 
member, that the greateſt good fortune a prince can hope 
is, that one man of ſuch magnanimous generoſity ſhould 
be born in his reign : in compariſon of ſuch a man, all 
the treaſures of the ſtate are of no value: and a prince 
can ſuffer no puniſhment ſo dreadful as that of loſing him, 


by becoming unworthy of his virtue, and not knowing 


how to profit by bis ſervices, You ought certainly to a- 
vail yourſelf of worthy men, though it is not neceſſary 
that you ſhould be bilnd to their faults; in theſe never 


implicitly acquieſce, but endeavonr to correct them. 


Give merit, however, always a favourable hearing ; and 
let the public ſee that you at once diſtinguiſh and honour 


it: but, above all things, ſtrive to be no longer what you 


have been, Princes, whoſe virtues, like yours, have 


ſuffered by the vices of others, generally conduct themſelves 


with a ſpeculative diſapprobation of corrupt men; and at 
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the ſame time employ them with the utmoſt confidence, 
and load them with riches and honour: on the other 
hand, they value themſelves upon diſcerning and approv- 
ing men of virtue, but they reward them only with empty 
praiſe, and want magnanimity to aſſign them employrenis, 
to admit them to their friendſhip, or diſtinguiſh them by 
their favour.” 

Idomeneus then confeſſed, that he was aſhamed of 
having ſo long delayed to deliver innocence from oppreſ. 
ſion, and to puniſh thoſe that had abuſed his confidence; 
and all ſcruples about recalling Philocles being removed, 
Mentor had no difficulty in perſuading the king to diſmiſs 
his favourite : for when once an oppoſition to a favourite 
has ſo far ſucceeded, that he is ſuſpected, and becomes 
troubleſome, the prince, feeling himſelf perplexed and un- 
eaſy, thinks only how to get rid of him: all friendſhip 
vaniſhes, and all ſervices are forgotten. The fall of a 
favourite gives no pain to his maſter, if, as ſoon as he is 
undone, he is removed out of fight. | 

Idomeneus imraediately gave private orders to Hegeſip- 
pus, one of the principal officers of his houſehold, to ſeize 
Proteſilaus and Timocrates, and conduct them in ſafety to 
the iſle of Samos; to leave them there; and to bring Phi. 
locles back to Salentum. Hegeſippus, at the receipt of 
this order, burſt into tears of ſurpriſe and joy. © You 
will now,” ſaid he to the king, make every heart in 
your dominions glad ; for theſe men were the cauſe of all 
the misfortunes that have befallen you and your people. 
Good men have now groaned twenty years under an op- 
preſſion ſo ſevere, that they ſcarce dared even to groan : 
to complain was impoſſible ; for thoſe who attempted to 
approach you, otherwiſe than by the favourites, were ſure 
to be immediately cruſhed by their power.” 

Hegeſippus then acquainted the king with innumerable 
inſtances of their treachery and inhumanity, of which he 
had never heard, becauſe nobody dared to accuſe them 
and told him alfo, that he had diſcovered a conſpiracy a- 

ainſt the life of Mentor, The King was firuck with 
— at the relation. 


Vi” 
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Hegeſippus, that he might ſeize Protefilaus without 
delay, went immediately to his houſe. It was not fo 
large as the palace; but it was better defigned both for 
convenience and pleaſure : the architecture was in a bet- 
ter taſte, and it was decorated with a profuſion of ex- 
pence, which the moſt cruel oppreſſion had ſupplied. He 
was then in a marble ſaloon that opened to his baths, re- 
clining negligently upon a couch that was covered with 
purple embroidered with gold ; he appeared to be weary 
and even exhauſted with his labours; there was a gloom 
of diſcontent upon his brow, and his eye expreſſed a kind 
of agitation and ferocity not to be deſcribed. The prin- 
cipal perſons of the kingdom fat round him upon carpets, 
watching his looks even to the ſlighteſt glance of his eye, 


and reflecting every expreſſion of his countenance from 


their own: if he opened his mouth, all was ecſtaſy and 
admiration : and, before he had uttered a word, they 
vied with each other which ſhould be loudeſt in the praiſe 
of what he had to ſay. One of them regaled him with 
an account of the ſervices he had rendered to the king, 
heightened with the moſt ridiculous exaggeration ; ano- 
ther declared that his mother had conceived him by Ju- 
piter in the likeneſs of her huſband, and that he was ſon 
to the father of the gods. In ſome verſes that were re- 
cited by a poet, he was ſaid to have been inſtructed by 
the Muſes, and to have rivalled Apollo in all the works 
of imagination and wit; and another poet, {till more ſer- 
vile and ſhameleſs, celebrated him as the inventor of the 

lite arts, and the father of a people among whom he 
had ſcattered plenty and happineſs, from the horn of 
A malthea, with a liberal hand. 

Proteſilaus heard all this adulation with a cold, negli- 
gent, and diſdainful air, as if he thought his merit was 
without bounds, and that he honoured thoſe too much 


from whom he condeſcended to receive praiſe, Among 


other flatterers, there was one who took the liberty to 
whiſper ſome jeſt upon the new regulations that were tak- 
ing place under the direction of Mentor: the counte- 


nance of Proteſilaus relaxed into a ſmile ; and immode- 
5 rate 
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rate laughter immediately ſhook the whole company, 
though the greateſt part knew nothing of what had been 
ſaid. The countenance of Protefilaus became again 
haughty and ſevere, and every one immediately ſhrunk 
back into timidity and filence : all watched for the hap- 
py moment 4n which he would turn his eye upon them, 
and permit them to ſpeak; and each having ſome favour 
to aſk, diſcovered the greateſt agitation and perplexity. 
Their ſupplicatory poſture ſupplied the want of words ; 
and they ſeemed to be impreſſed with the ſame humility 
and reverence as a mother who petitions the gods, at 
their altar, for the life of an only fon. Every counte- 
nance expreſſed a tender complacency and admiration ; 
but every heart concealed the moſt malignant envy and 
implacable hatred. | 

At this moment Hegeſippus entered the ſaloon ; and 
ſeizing the ſword of Protefilaus, acquainted him, that he 
had the king's orders to carry him to Samos. At theſe 
dreadful words, all the arrogance of the favourite feli from 
him in a moment, like the fragment of a rock that 1s bro- 
ken from the ſummit : he threw himſelf at the feet of 
Hegeſippus ; he wept, heſitated, faltered, trembled, and 
embraced the knees of a man upon whom, an hour before, 
he would have diſdained to turn his eye. At the fame 
time his flatterers, who ſaw that his ruin was complete 
and irreparable, inſulted him with a meanneſs and cruel- 
ty worthy of their adulation. | 

Hegeſippus would not allow him time even to take 
leave of his family, or ſecure his private papers, which 
were all ſeized and put into the king's hands. Timocra- 
tes was alſo arreſted at the ſame time, to his inexpreſſible 
ſurpriſe ; for, being upon ill terms with Proteſilaus, he 
had not the leaft apprehenſion of being involved in his 
ruin; and they were both carried on board a veſſel which 
had been prepared to receive them. 

They arrived in ſafety at Samos, where Hegeſippus left 
his priſoners ; and to complete their misfortunes, he left 
them together. Here, with a rancour natural to their 


.circumſtances and diſpoſition, they reproached each other 
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with the crimes that had brought on their ruin : here 
they were condemned to live without the leaſt hope of 
returning to Salentum, at a diſtance from their wives and 
children, not to mention friends, for a friend they never 
had. With the country they were wholly unacquainted, 
and had no means of ſubſiſtence but by their labour; a 
ſituation, of which the diſadvantages were greatly aggra- 
vated by the luxury and ſplendour which long habit had 
made almoſt as neceflary to them as food and reſt. In 
this condition, ike two wild beaſts of the foreſt, they 
were always ready to tear each other to pieces, 

In the mean time, Hegeſippus inquired in what part of 
the iſland Philocles was to be found; and he was told 
that he lived at a conſiderable diſtance from the city, 
upon a mountain, in which there was a cave that ſerved 
him for a habitation. Every one ſpoke of him with the 
utmoſt admiration and eſteem. © He has never given 
offence,” ſaid they, © in a ſingle inſtance, ſince he has 
been in the iſland ; every heart is touched at the patience 
of his labour, and the cheerfulneſs of his indigence ; he 
poſſeſſes nothing, yet is always content. Though he is 
remote both from the buſineſs and the pleaſures of the 
world, without property, and without influence, yet he 
can ſtill find means to oblige merit, and has a thouſand 
contrivances to gratify. his neighbours.” 

Hegeſippus immediately repaired to the cave, which 
he found empty and open; for the poverty of Philocles, 
and the ſimplicity of his manners, made it unneceſſary for 
him to ſhut the door when he went out. A mat of 
coarſe ruſhes ſerved him for a bed ; he rarely kindled a 
fire, becauſe his food was generally ſuch as needed no 
dreſſing; in ſummer he lived upon ſruits freſh gathered, 
and upon dates and dried figs in winter, quenching his 
thirſt at a clear ſpring that fell in a natural caſcade from 
the rock. His cave contained nothing but his tools, and 
ſome books that he read at certain hours, which he ap- 
propriated to that purpoſe; not to decorate his mind, or 
to gratify his curioſity, but that, while he reſted from his 
labour, he might gain inſtruction, and avoid being idle 
by learning to be good; and he employed himlelf in 
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ſculpture, not to procure reputation or wealth; but mere- 
ly to keep his body in exerciſe, and procure the neceſ- 
ſaries of life without contracting obligations. 

When Hegeſippus entered the cave, he admired the 
pieces of art that were begun. He obſerved a Jupiter, 
in whoſe countenance there was a ſerene majeſty, by 
which he was immediately known to be the father of 
Gods and men; he perceived alſo a Mars, well diſtin- 
guiſhed by a proud and menacing ferocity z but he was 
moſt ſtruck with a Minerva, that was repreſented as 
encouraging the arts; the expreſſion of her countenance 
was at once noble and gracious, her ſtature was tall, her 
ſhape eaſy, and her attitude fo natural, that the ſpectator 
was almoſt perſuaded ſhe would move. Hegeſippus, hav- 
ing viewed theſe ſtatues with great pleaſure, retired ; and 
as he was coming out of the cave, ſaw Philocles at a diſ- 
tance, fitting upon the graſs under the ſhade of a large 
tree, and reading. He immediately advanced towards 
him; and Philocles, who perceived him, ſcarce knew 
what to think. Is not that Hegeſippus,” ſaid he to 
himſelf, © with whom I was ſo familiar at Crete? But 
what can have brought him to an iſland fo remote as 
Samos ? Is he not dead, and is not this his ſhade, which 
has returned from the banks of the Styx to reviſit the 
earth? 

While he was thus doubting of what he ſaw, Hege- 
ſippus came ſo near that his doubts were at an end. Is 
it you, then,” ſaid he embracing him, © my dear, my 
early friend? What accident, or what tempeſt, has 
thrown you upon this coaſt ? Have you voluntarily de- 
ſerted the iſland of Crete? Or have you been driven 
from your country by a misfortune like mine ?” 

It is not misfortune, ” ſaid Hegefippus, * but the 
favour of the Gods, that has brought me hither.” He 
then gave his friend a particular account of the long ty- 
ranny of Proteſilaus, of his intrigues with Timocrates, of 
the calamities which they had brought upon Idomeneus; 
of his expulſion from the throne, his flight to Heſperia, 
the founding of Salentum, the arrival of Mentor and Te- 
lemachus, the wiſdom which Mentor had diffuſed into the 
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mind of the king, and the diſgrace of the perſons by 
whom he had been abuſed. He added, that he had 
brought them in exile to Samos, whither they had ba- 
niſhed Philocles ; and concluded, that he had orders to 
bring him back to Salentum, where the King, who was 
convinced of his integrity, intended to intruſt him with: 
the adminiſtration of his government, and diſtinguiſh him 
by rewards adequate to his merit, 3 

„ You ſee that cave,” ſaid Philocles, © which is more 
fit for the haunt of wild beaſts than the habitation of 


a men; and yet, in that cave, I have enjoyed more 


tranquility and repoſe than in the gorgeous palaces of 
Crete. I am no more deceived. by man; for with man 


I have no more connection: I neither ſee, nor hear, nor 


need him: my own hard hands, which are now inured 
to labour, ſupply me with ſuch. ample food as Nature has 
made neceſſary ; and this flight {tuff that you ſee ſufficing 
to cover me, I am without wants; and I enjoy a ſerene, 
perfect and delightful freedom, of which the wifdom that 
1s contained in my books teaches me the proper uſe. 
Why, then, ſhould I again mix with mankind, and again 
ſuffer by their jealouſy, fraud and caprice ? Envy not, 
my dear Hegeſippus, the good fortune I poſſeſs. Proteſi- 
laus has betrayed the King, and would have murdered 
me : he is fallen into his own ſnare, but he has done me 
no hurt: he has eventually done me good in the higheſt 
degree; he has delivered me from the tumult and ſla- 
very of public buſineſs, and to him I am indebted for 
this ſweet ſolitude, and the pleaſures I enjoy. Return, 
then, my friend, to your Prince; aſſiſt him under the 
neceſſary infelicities of grandeur, and do for him what. 
ever you Wiſh ſhould be done by me; and ſince his eyes, 
which were fo long ſhut againſt truth, have been at laſt 
opened by the wiſdom of a perſon whom you call Men- 
tor, Tet him alſo keep that perſon about him. As for me, 
having once ſuffered ſhipwreck, it is by no means fit that 
J ſhould forſake the port into which the tempeſt has fo 
fortunately thrown me, and tempt again the caprice of 
the winds. Alas: how much are kings to be pitied ! 


kow worthy of compaſſion are thoſe that ſerye tlem! 15 
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they are wicked, what miſery do they diffuſe among 
others! what puniſhment do they treaſure up for them- 
ſelves! if they are good, what difficulties have they to- 
ſurmount, what ſnares to avoid, what evils to ſuffer !. 
Once more, my dear Hegeſippus, leave me poor, that I 
may be happy.” | 

Philocles expreſſed theſe ſentiments with great vehe- 
mence, and Hegeſippus looked upon him wich aſtoniſh- 
ment. He had known him in Crete, when he conducted 
the buſineſs of the ſtate ; and he was then pale, languiſh- 
ing, emaciated : the natural ardour of his temper, and 
his ſcrupulous regard to rectitude, made a public ſtation 
fatal to his health. He could not ſee vice go unpuniſhed 
without indignation, nor ſuffer even unavoidable irregu- 
larities without regret : at Crete, therefore, he ſuffered 
a perpetual decay; but, at Samos, he was vigorous and 
luſty; and a new youth, in ſpite even of years, bloomed 
upon his countenance. A life of temperance, tranquility, 
and exerciſe, ſeemed to have reſtored the conſtitution 
which nature had given him. © You are ſurpriſed to ſee - 
me ſo altered,” ſaid Philocles, with a ſmile ; but E 
owe this freſhneſs, this perfection of health, to my retire- 
ment ; my enemies, therefore, have given me more than 
Fortune could beſtow. Can you wiſh me to forſake 
ſubſtantial for imaginary good, and incur again the miſ- 
fortunes from which it is now my happineſs to be free ? 
You would not, ſurely, be more cruel than Proteſilaus; 
you cannot envy me the good fortune that he has be- 
ſtowed.” | 

Hegeſi ppus then urged him, from every motive that 
he thought likely to touch his ſenſibility, but without ef- 
fect: “ Would the fight of your family and friends, 
then,” ſaid he, give you no pleaſure ; of thoſe who 
languiſh for your return, and live but in the hope of 
once more preſſing you to their boſom ? And is it nothing 
in your eſtimation, who fear the gods, and make con- 
{ſcience of your duty, to render ſervice to your prince, to 
aſhſt him in the exerciſe of virtue, and the diffuſion of 
happineſs? Is it blameleſs to indulge an unſocial philoſo- 
phy, to prefer your own intereſt to that of mankind, and 
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chuſe rather to procure eaſe to yourſelf than to give hap- 
pineſs to them? Beſides, if you perſiſt in your reſolution 
not to return, it will be imputed to reſentment againſt 
the king: and if he intended evil againſt you, it was 
only becauſe he was a ſtranger to your merit. It was 
not Philocles, the faithful, the juſt, the good, that he 
would have cut off, but a man of whom he had conceiv- 
ed a very different idea, He now knows you; and it 
being now impoſſible he ſhould miſtake you for another, 
his firſt friendſhip will revive with new force, He ex- 
pects you with impatience ; his arms ate open to receive 
vou; he numbers the days, and even the hours, of your 
delay. Can you, then, be 'inexorable to your king? can 
your heart refit the tender ſolicitudes of friendſhip ?” 
Philocles, whom the firſt recollection of Hegeſippus 
had melted into tenderneſs, now reſumed a look of diſ- 
tance and ſeverity : he remained immoveable as a rock, 
againſt which the tempeſt rages in vain, and the roaring 
ſurge daſhes only to be broken : neither intreaty nor ar- 
ment found any paſſage to his heart, But the piety of 
Philocles would not ſuffer him to indulge his inclination, 
however ſupported by his judgment, without conſulting 
the gods; and he diſcovered, by the flight of birds, by 
the entrails of victims and. by other preſages, that it 
was their pleaſure he ſhould go with Hegeſippus : he, 
therefore, reſiſted no more, but complied with the requeſt 
of Hegeſippus, and prepared for his departure. He did 
not, however, quit the ſolitude, in which he- had lived fo 
many years, without regret, © Muſt I then,” ſaid he, 
© forſake this pleaſing cell, where peaceful and obedient 
ſlumbers came every night to refreſh me after the labours 
of the day? where my eaſy life was a filken thread, 
which the Siſters, notwithſtanding my poverty, entwined 
with gold!“ The tears then ſtarted to his eye, and pro- 
ſtrating himſelf on the earth, he adored the Naiad of the 
tranſlucent ſpring that had quenched his thirſt, and the 
nympbs of the mountain that ſurrounded his retreat. 
Echo heard his expreſſions of tenderneſs and regret: and, 
with a gentle and plaintive voice, repeated them to all 
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Philocles then accompanied Hegefippus to the city, in 
order to embark. He thought that Proteſilaus, over- 
whelmed with confuſion, and burning with reſentment, 
woyld be glad to avoid him; but he was miſtaken ; men 
whhou virtue are without ſhame, and always ready to 
ſtoop to any 1'2anneſs, _ Philocles modeſtly concealed 
himſelf, for fear the unhappy wretch ſhould lee him; for 
he ſuppoſed, that to {.» the preſperity of an enemy, which 
was founded on his ruin, would aggravate his miſery: 
but Protefilaus ſought him ovt with great eagerneſs, and 
endeavoured to excite his compamon, and engage him to 
ſolicit the king for permiſſion to return to Salentum. 
Philocles, however, was too ſincere to give him the leaſt 
hope that he would comply ; and he knew, better than any 
other, the miſchiefs that his return would produce: but 
he ſoothed him with expreſſions of pity, offered him ſuch 
conſolation as his fituation would admit, and exhorted him 
to propitiate the gods by purity of manners, and reſigna- 
tion to his ſufferings. As he had heard that the king 
had taken from him all the wealth that he had unjuſtly 
acquired, he promiſed him two things, whica he after- 
wards faithfully performed; to take his wife and chil- 
dren, who remained at Salentum, expoſed to all the miſe- 
ries of poverty and all the dangers of popular reſentment, 
under his protection; and to ſend him ſome ſupplies of 
money, to alleviate the diſtreſs he muſt ſuffer in a ſtate of 
baniſhmeat ſo remote from his country. 

The wind being fair, Hege ſippus haſtened the depar- 
ture of his friend. Proteſilaus ſaw them embark : his 
eyes were directed invariably towards the ſea, and pur- 
ſued the veſſel as ſhe made her way through the parting 
waves; and the wind every moment increaſed ker dif- 
tance, When his eye could diſtinguiſh it no more, its 
image was ſtill impreſſed upon his mind: at laſt, ſeized 
with the phrenzy of deſpair, he rolled himſelf in the 
ſand, tore his hair, and reproached the gods for the ſeve- 
rity of their juſtice ; he called at laſt upon Death, but 
even Death rejected his petition to die, and diſdai ned to 
deliver him from the miſery from which he wanted cou- 
rage to deliver himſelf. 
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In the mean time the veſſel, favoured by Neptune 
and the winds, ſoon arrived at Salentum. When the 
king was told that it was entering the port, he ran out, 
with Mentor, to meet Philocles, whom he tenderly em- 
braced, and expreſſed the utmoſt regret at having fo in- 
- Juriouſly authorized an attempt upon his life. This ac- 
knowledgment was ſo far from degrading him in the opi- 
nion of his people, that every one conſidered it as the ef- 


fort of an - exalted mind, which, as it were, triumphed. 


over its own failings, by confeſſing them with a view to 
reparation, The public joy, at the return of Philocles, 
the friend of man, and at the wiſdom and goodneſs ex- 
prefſed by the king, was ſo great, that it overflowed in 
tears. 

Philocles received the careſſes of his prince with the 
moſt reſpectful modeſty, and was impatient to eſcape 
from the acclamations of the people. He followed Ido- 
meneus to the palace; and, though Mentor and he had 
never ſeen each other before, there was immediately the 
fame confidence between them as if they had been fami- 
liar from their birth ; as if the gods, who have with-held 
from the wicked the power of diſtinguiſhing the good, 
had imparted to the good a faculty of immediately diſ- 
tinguiſhing each other : thoſe who have a love for virtue 
cnanot be together without being united by that virtue 
which they love. Philocles, after a ſhort time, requeſted 
the king to difmiſs him to ſome retirement near Salentum, 
where he might live in the ſame obſcurity that he had 


enjoyed at Samos. The king granted his requeſt ; but 


went almoſt every day, with Mentor, to viſit him in his 
retreat, where they conſulted how the laws might beſt 
be eſtabliſhed, and the government fixed upon a perma- 
nent foundation for the advantage of the people. 

The two principal objects of their conſideration were 
the education of children, and the manner of life to be 
preſcribed during peace. As to the children, Mentor 
ſaid, that they belonged leſs to their parents than to the 
ſtate, © They are the children of the community,” ſaid 
he; “and they are, at once, its hope and its firength. 
It is too late to corret them when habits of vice have 
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been acquired; and it is doing little to exclude them from 
employments when they are become unworthy of truſt. 
It is always better to prevent evil than to punith it. The 
prince, who is the father of his people, is more particular- 
ly the father of the youth, who may be conſidered as the 
flower of the nation; and it is in the flower that care 
ſhould be taken of the fruit; a king, therefore, ſhould not 
diſdain to watch over the riſing generation, nor to appoipt 
others to watch with him. Let him enforce, with inflexi- 
ble conſtancy, the laws of Minos, which ordain that chil- 
dren ſhall be ſo educated as to endure pain without im- 
patience, and expect death without terror: that the con- 
tempt of luxury and wealth ſhall be honour; and injuſtice, 
ingratitude, and voluptuous idleneſs, infamy: that chil- 
dren, from their tendereſt youth, ſhall be taught to com- 
memorate the atchievements of heroes, the favourites of 
Heaven, who have facrificed private intereſt to their coun- 


try, and ſignalized their courage in battle; by joining in 


ſongs to their honour, at once. to animate them by ex- 
amples of heroic virtue, and harmonize their ſouls by 


muſic ; that they ſhould learn tg be tender to their friends, 


faithful to their allies, and equitable to all men, @ eir 
enemies not excepted: above all things, that they ſhould 
be taught to dread the approach of conſcience as an evil 
much greater than torture or death. If theſe maxims 
are impreſſed early upon their hearts, with all the power 
of eloquence, and the charms of muſic, there will be few 
indeed in whom tbey will not kindle the love of virtue and 
of fame. | 

© It is,“ added Mentor, © of the utmoſt importance to 
eſtabliſh public ſchools for inuring youth to the moſt robuſt 
exerciſes, and preſerving them fr. m effeminacy and idle- 
neſs, which render the moſt liberal endowments of Nature 
uſeleſs.” He adviſed the inſtitution of public games and 
ſhows, with as much variety as could be contrived, to rouſe 
the attention and intereſt the paſſions of the people ; but, 


above all, to render the body ſimple, vigorous, and active; 


and he thought it proper to excite emulation, by giving 
prizes to thoſe that ſhould excel, He wiſhed allo, as the 
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moſt powerful preſervative againſt general depravity of 


manners, that the people might marry early ; and the pa- 
rents, without any views of intereſt, would leave the 
young men to the free choice of ſuch wives as their incli- 
nation naturally led them to preter, 

But, white theſe meaſures were concerted, to preſerve 
a blameleſs fimplicity among the rising generation, to 
render them laborious and tractable, and at the ſame time, 
to give them a ſenſe of honour, Philocles, whoſe military 
genius made him fond of war, obſerved to Mentor, that 
it would ſignify little to inſtitute public exerciſes, if the 


youth were ſuffered to languith in perpetual peace, with- 


out bringing their a the teſt, or acquiring expe- 
Tience in the field. The nation,” ſays he, “ will be 


inſenſibly enfeebled ; courage will relax into effeminate 


ſoftneſs ; and a general depravity, the neceſſary effect of 
uninterrupted abundance and tranquility, will render them 


an eaſy prey to any warlike nation that ſhall attack them; 


and to avoid the miſeries of war, they will incur the moſt 


deplorable ſlavery, 


« The calamities of war,” ſaid Mentor, © are more to 
b* dreaded than you imagine. War never fails to exhauſt 
the ſtate, and endanger its deſtruction, with whatever 
ſucceſs it 1s carried on: Though it may be commenced 
with advantage, it can never be finiſhed without danger 
of the moſt fatal reverſe of fortune. With whatever ſu- 
periority of ſtrength an engagement is begun, the leaft 
miſtake, the ſlighteſt accident, may turn the ſcale, and 


give victory to the enemy. Nor can a nation that ſhould 
be always victorious proſper : it would deftroy itſelf by 


deſtroying others: the country would be depopulated, 
the foil untilled, and trade interrupted ; and, what is ſtill 
worſe, the beft laws would loſe their force, and a corrup- 
tion of manners inſenſibly take place. Literature will be 
negleQed among the youth; the troops, conſcious of their 
own importance, will indulge themſelves in the moſt per- 
nicious licentiouſneſs with impunity, and the diſorder | 
will neceſſarily ſpread through all the branches of govern- 
ment. A prince who, in the acquiſition of glory, ygould 


facrifice the life of half his ſubjects, and the happineſs of 
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the reſt, is unworthy of the glory he would acquire; and 
deſerves to loſe what he rightly poſſeſſes, for endeavour- 
ing unjuſtly to uſurp the poſſeſſions of another, 

« It is, however, eaſy to exerciſe the courage of the 
people in time of peace, We have already inſtituted 
public exerciſes, and aſſigned prizes to excite emulation: 
we have directed that the atchievements of the brave 
ſhall be celebrated in ſongs to their honour, which kindle, 
in the breaſts even of children, a defire of glory, and ani- 
mate them to the exerciſe of heroic virtue ; we have alſo 
taken care that they ſhall be inured to ſobriety and la- 
bour : but this is not all. When any of your allies ſhall 
be engaged in a war, the flower of your youth, particu- 
larly thoſe who appear 10 have a military genius, and will 
profit moſt by experience, ſhould be ſent as auxiliaries 
into the ſervice ; you will thus ſtand high in the eſtima- 
tion of the ſtates with which you are connected; your 
friendſhip will be fought, and your difpleaſure dreaded ; 
and, without being engaged in a war in your own coun- 
try, and at your own expence, you will always have a 
numerous youth of habitual courage and experimental 
ſkill, Though you are at peace yourſelves, you ſhould 
treat, with great honour, thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed 
abilities for war : for the beſt way of keeping war at a 
diſtance 1s to encourage military knowledge, to honour 
thoſe who excell in the profeſſion of arms, and to have 
ſome of your people always in foreign ſervice, who will 
know the ſtrength and deſcription of the neighbouring 
Rates, and the manner of their military operations, to be 
at once ſuperior to the ambition that would court war, 
and to the effeminacy that would fear it. Thus, being 
always prepared for war when you are driven into it by 
neceſſity, you will find that the neceflits of making war 
will ſeldom happen. 

* When your allies are about to make war upon each 
other, you ſhould always interfere as mediator. You 
thus acquire a genuine and laſting glory, which fangui- 
nary conqueſt can never give; you will gain the love and 
eſteem of foreign nations, and become neceſſary to them 
all; you will rule other ſtates by the confidence they 
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place in you, as you govern your own by the authority 
of your ſtation; you will be the common repoſitory of 
their ſecrets, the atbiter of their differences, and the ob- 
ject of their love: your fame will then fly to the remoteſt 
regions of the earth; and your name, like incenſe from 
the altars of the gods, fhall be waft ed from clime to 
clime, as far as virtue can be known and loved. If, in 
poſſeſſion of this influence, and this honour, a neighbour- 
ing nation ſhould, contrary to all the rules of juſtice, 
commence hoſtilities againſt you, it will find you diſci- 
plined and ready; and, which is yet more effeQual 
ſtrength, beloved and ſuccoured when you are in danger: 
your neighbours will be atarmed for themſelves, and con- 
ſider your preſervation as eſſential to the public ſafety. 
This will be your ſecurity, in compariſon of which, walls 
and ramparts are no defence; this is true glory; the 
bright reality, which few kings have diſlinguiſhed ang 
puriued, which few kings have not left unknown behind 
them to follow an illuſive phantom, ſtill diſtant from the 
prize, in proportion to their ſpeed :” | 

When Mentor had done ſpeaking, Philocles fixed his 
eyes upon him, with an aſtoniſhment that prevented re- 
ply : then looking upon the king, he-was delighted to 
perceive that he drank the wiſdom which flowed from the 
lips of the ſtranger, as the traveller, thirſting in the deſart, 
drinks of an unexpected ſpring. 

Thus Minerva, under the figure of Mentor, eſtabliſh- 
ed the beſt laws, and the wiſęſt principles of government, 
at Salentum'; not fo much that the kingdom of Idome- 
neus might flouriſh, as to ſhow Telemachus at his return, 
by a ſtriking example, what may be effected by a wiſe 
government, with reſpect to the happineſs of the people, 
und the honour of the prince. 
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TELEMACHDUS, in the camp of the allies, gains the friend- 
ſhip of Pbiloctetes, who was not at firſt favourably dif- 
poſed to him on his father's account. Philofetes relates 
his adventures ; and introduces a particular account of 
the death of Hercules, by the poiſoned garment which the 
Centaur Neſſus had given to Deianira : he relates how he 
obtained from that hero his poiſoned arrows, without 
which the city of Troy could not be taken ; how he d 
puniſhed for betraying his ſecret, by various ſufferings in 
the iſland of Lemnos ; and how Ulyſſes employed Neop- 
tolemus to engage him in the expedition againſt Troy, 
where be qvas cured of his wound. 


—— 


ELEMACHUS, inthe mean time, was diſplaying his 

courage among the perils of war. As ſoon as he had 
quitted Salentum, he applied himſelf with great diligence 
to gain the eſteem of the old commanders, whoſe reputa- 
tion and experience were conſummate. Neſtor, who had 
before ſeen him at Pylos, and who had always loved U- 
lyſſes, treated him as if he had been his ſon; he gave 
him many leſſons of inſtruQtion, and illuſtrated his pre- 
cepts by examples. He related all the adventures of hx 


* 
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youth, and told him the moſt remarkable atchievements 
which he had ſeen performed by the heroes of the pre- 
ceding age ; for the memory of Neſtor, who had lived 
to ſee three generations, contained the hiſtory of ancient 
times with the ſame fidelity as an inſcription upon marble 
or braſs, I 
PhiloRetes did not at firſt fegard Telemachus with the 
ſame kindneſs; the enmity which he had fo cheriſhed in 
his breaſt againſt Ulyſſes prejudiced him againſt his ſon, 
and he could not ſee, without pain, that the gods appear- 
ed to intereſt themſelves in his fortunes, and to intend 
a glory equal to that of the heroes by whom Troy had 
been overthrown. But the unaffected modeſty of Tele- 
machus at length ſurmounted his reſentment, and he could 
not but love that virtue which appeared fo amiable and 
ſweet. He frequently took him aſide, and talked to him 
with the moſt unreſerved confidence. My ſon,” faid 
he, © for I now make no ſcruple to call you fo, I muſt 
confeſs that your father and I have been long enemies ta 
each other. I acknowledge alſo that my enmity was not 
ſoftened by mutual danger and mutual ſucceſs, for it con- 
tinued unabated after we had laid Troy in ruins ; and 
when I faw you, I found it difficult to love even virtue 
in the ſon of Ulyſſes. - I have often reproached myſelf for 
this reluctance, which, however, I ſtill felt: but virtue, 
when it is gentle, placid, ingenuous, and unaſſuming, muſt 
at laſt compel affection and eſteem.” Philoctetes, in the 
courſe of theſe converſations, waginſenfibly led toſacquaint 
Telemachus with what had given riſe to the animoſity 
between himand Ulyfles. | 
It is neceſſary,” ſaid he, © that I ſhould tell my 
\ Rory from the beginning, I was the inſeparable compa- 
nion of Hercules, the great example of divine virtue, the 
deſtroyer of monſters, whoſe proweſs was a bleſſing to the 
earth; and compared with = OI all other heroes are but 
as reeds to the oak, or ſparrows to the eagle. Love, a 
paſſion that has produced every ſpecies of calamity, was 
the cauſe of his misfortunes ; and his misfortunes were the 
cauſe of mine. To this ſhameful paſſion the virtues af 
Hercules were oppoſed in vain; and, after all his con- 
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queſts he was hiwſelf the ſport of Cupid, He never re- 
membered, without a bluſh of ingenuous ſhame, his hav- 
ing laid by his dignity to ſpin in the chamber of Omphale, 
like the moſt äbject and effeminate of men; he has fre- 
quently deplored this part of his life, as haying ſullied his 
virtue, and obſcured the glory of his labours; and yet, 
ſuch is the weakneſs and inconſiſtency of man, who thinks 
himſelf all- ſufficient, and yet yields without a firuggle : 
the great Hercules was again taken in the ſnare of love, 
and funk again into a captivity which he had ſo often re- 
membered with indignation and contempt. He became 
enamoured of Deianira, and would have been happy if he 
had continued conſtant in his paſſion for this woman, 
whom he made his wife; but the youthful beauty of Iole, 
to whom the Graces had given all their charms, ſoon 
ſeduced him to a new paſſion. Deianira became jealous; 
and unbappily recolleted the fatal garment, which had 
been given her by Neſſus, the Centaur, when he was dy- 
ing, as a certain means of reviving the love of Hercules, 
if be ſhould ever neglect her for another. This garment 
had imbibed the blood of the Centaur, to which the arrow 
that flew him had .communicated its poiſon ; for the ar- 
rows of Hercules were dipped in the blood of the Ler- 
næan Hydra, which gave them a malignity ſo powerful, 
that the flighteft wound they could make was mortal. 

« As ſoon as Hercules had put on the garment, he 
felt the poiſon burn even to the marrow of the bone; he 
cried out, in his agony, with a voice more than human; 
the found was returned by Mount Oeta, the echo deep- 
ened in the vallies, and the ſea itſelf ſeemed to be moved. 
The roar of the maſt furious bulls when they fight was 
not ſo dreadful as the cries of Hercules! Lycas, who 
brought him the garment from Deianira, happening un- 
fortunately to approach him, he ſeized him in the diſtrac- 
tion of his torments, and whirling him round as a linger 
whirls a ſtone that he wauld diſmiſs with all his ſtrength, 
he threw him from the top of the mountain; and falling 
into the ſea, he was immediately transformed to a rock, 
which ſtill retains the figure of a man, and which, ſtill 
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beaten by the ſurge, alarms the pilot, while he is yet dil- 
tant from the ſhore. | 
After the fate of Lycas, I thought I could truſt Her- 


cules no more; and therefore endeavoured to conceal 
' myſelf in the caverns of the rock, From this retreat I 
ſaw him, with one hand, root up the lofty pines that tow- 


ered to the ſky, and oaks which had repelled the ſtorms 
of ſucceſſive generations; and, with the other, endeavou- 
red to tear off the fatal garment, which adhered like ano- 
ther {kin, and feemed to be incorporated with his body: 
in proportion as he tore it off, he tore off alſo the fleſh 

his blood followed in a torrent, and the earth was im- 
purpled round him. But his virtue at length ſurmount- 
ed his ſenſe of pain, and he cried out, Thou art witneſs, 


O PhiloRetes ! to the torments which the gods inflict 


upon me, and they are juſt : I have offended Heaven, and 
violated the vows of connubial love; after all my con- 
queſts, I have meanly given up my heart to forbidden 


beauty; I periſh, and am content to periſh, that divine 
juſtice may be fatisfied. But, alas! my dear friend, 


whither art thou fled ! Tranſported by exceſs of pain, I 
have, indeed, deſtroyed unhappy Lycas, by an act of 
cruelty for which I abhor myſelf: he wasa ſtranger to 


the poiſon that he brought me; he committed no crime, 
he deſerved no puniſhment. But could the facred ties of 


friendſhip be forgotten! could I attempt the life of Phi- 
loctetes? where art thou, PhiloQetes ? the only object 
of my hope on earth!“ | | 

« Struck with this tender expoſtulation, I ruſhed to- 
wards him, and he ſtretched out his arms to embrace 
me : yet, before I reached him, he drew them back, leſt 


he ſhould Kindle in my boſom the fatal fires that conſu- 


med his "own, © Alas!” ſaid he, © even this conſola- 
tion is denied me!“ He then turned from me; and col- 


lecting all the trees that he had rooted up into a funeral 


pile upon the ſummit of the mountain, he aſcended it 


with a kind of dreadful tranquility : he ſpread under him 
the ſkin of the Temzan lion, which, while he was tra- 

verſing the earth, from one extremity to the other, deſ- 
tzoying monſters, and ſuccouring diſtreſs, he had worn à3 
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a mantle; and reclining upon his club, he commanded 
me to ſet fire to the wood. This command, though I 
wembled with horror, I could not refufe to obey ; for his 
miſery was ſo great, that life was no longer a bounty of 
Heaven : and [I feared, that, in the extremity of his tor- 
ment, he might do ſomething unworthy of the virtue 
which had aſtoniſhed the world, 

When he perceived that the pile had taken fire; 
„% Now,” ſaid he, © my dear PhiloQtetes! I know that 
thy frieadſhip is fincere : for my honour is dearer to 
thee than my life: may thy reward be from heaven! I 
give thee all I can beſtow : theſe arrows, dipped in the 
blood of the Lernzan Hydra, I valued more thanll that L 
poſſeſſed; and they are thine, Thou knoweſt that the 
wounds which they make are mortal : they rendered me 
invincible, and ſo they will render thee z nor will any man 
dare to lift up his hand againſt thee, Remember, that 
[ die faithful to our friendſhip; and forget not how 
cloſe I held thee to my heart, If thou art indeed touch- 
ed with my misfortunes, there is ſtill one conſolation in 
thy power; promiſe to acquaint no man with my death, 
and never to reveal the place where thou ſhalt hide my 
aſhes. I promiſed, in an agony of tendergeſs and grief; 
and I conſecrated my promiſe by an oath. A beam of 
Joy ſparkled in his eyes; but a ſheet of flame immediate- 
ly ſurrounded him, ſtifled his voice, and almoſt hid him 
from my fight: I caught, however, a glimpſe of him 
through the flame ; and I perceived that his countenance 
was as ſerene as if he had been ſurrounded with feſtivity 
and joy at the banquet of a friend, covered with perfume, 
and crowned with flowers 

„The flames quickly conſumed his terreſtria} and 
mortal part : of that nature which he had received from 
his mother Alcmena there were no remains ; but he pre- 
ſerved, by the degree of Jove, that pure and . 
ſence, that celeſtial flame, the true principle of life, which 
he had received from the Father of the Gods: with the 
gods, therefore, he drank immortality under the golden 
roofs of Olympus, and they gave him Hebe to wife; 
the lovely Hebe, the goddeſs of youth, who had filled tha 
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mind, and weeping at the remembrance of his ſufferings, 


had undertaken a juſt war, in which, without me, they 
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bowl of nectar to Jupiter, before that honour was beſtow- 
ed upon Ganymede. | | 

In the mean time, the arrows that had been given 
me as a pledge of ſuperior proweſs and fame proved an 
inexhauſiible ſource of misfortune, When the confede- 
rate princes of. Greece undertook to revenge the wrong 
done to Menelaus by Paris, who had baſely ſtolen away 
Helen, and to lay the kingdom of Priam in ruins, they 
learned from the oracle of Apollo, that in this enterpriſe 
they would never ſucceed, if they did not take with them 
the arrows of Hercules, 

* Your father Ulyſſes, whoſe penetration and activity 
rendered him ſuperior in every council, undertook to 
perſuade me to accompany them to the fiege of Troy, and 
to take the arrows of Hercules, which he believed to be 
in my poſſeſſion, with me. It was now long ſince Her- 
cules had appeared in the world ; no cxploit of the hero 
was related ; and monſters and robbers began to appear 
with impunity. The Greeks knew not what opinion to 
form concerning him: ſome affirmed that he was dead: 
others, that he was gone to ſubdue the Scythians under 
the frozen bear; but Ulyfles maintained that he was 
dead, and engaged to make me confeſs it, He came to 
me, while 1 was ftill lamenting the loſs of my illuſtrious 
friend with inconſolable ſorrow ; be found it extremely 
difficult to ſpeak to me, for I ayoided the fight of man- 
kind; I could not think of quitting the deſarts of Mount 
Octa, where I had been witneſs to the death of Alcides, 
and was wholly employed in forming his image in my 
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which every view of theſe mournful places renewed. 
But, upon the lips of your father there was a ſweet and 
itreſiſtible eloquence; he ſeemed to take an equal part in 
my affliction, and when I wept, he wept with me: he 
gained upon my heart by an inſenſible approach; and 
he obtained my confidence even before I knew it. He 
intereſted my tenderneſs for the Grecian princes, who 
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could not, be ſucceſsful : he could not, however, draw 
from me the ſecret that I had ſworn to keep; but, though 
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I did not confeſs it, he had ſufficient evidence that Her- 
cules was daed, and he preſſed me to tell him where I 
had concealed his aſhes. 

« I conld not think of perjury without horror: and 
yet, alas! I eluded the vow that I had made to Hercules 
and to Heaven. I diſcovered the place where I had 
depoſited the remains of the hero, by ſtriking it with my 
foot; and the gods have puniſhed me for the fraud. I 
then joined the confederates, who received me with as 
much joy as they would have received Hercules himſelf. 
When we were on ſhore at the iſland of Lemnos, I was 
willing to ſhew the Greeks what my arrows could do; 
and therefore prepared to ſhoot a deer, which I faw ruſh 
into the foreſt ; but, by ſome accident, I let the fhaft flip 
out of my hand, and falling upon my foot, it gave me an 
wound, of which I ſtill feel the effects. I was immedi- 
ately ſcized with the ſeme pains that had deſtroyed Fer- 
cules ; and the echoes of the ifland repeated my com- 
plaints day and night. A black and corrupted blood 
towed inceſſantly from my wound, infected the air, and 
filled the camp with an intolerable ſtench; the whole 
army was ſtruck with horror at my condition, and con- 
cluded it to be the juſt puniſhment of the gods. 

* Ulyſſes, who had engaged me in this expedition, was 
the firſt to abandon me, as I have ſince learned, becauſe 
he preferred victory, and the common intereſt of Greece 
to private friendſhip, and the punctilios of decorum. The 
horror of my wound, the infection that it ſpread, and the 
dreadful cries that it forced from me, produced ſuch an 
effect upon the army, that it was no longer poſhble to 
ſacrifice in the camp. But when the Greeks abandoned 
me by the council of Ulyſſes, I conſidered his policy as 
the moſt aggravated inhumanity, and the baſeſt breach of 
faith. I was blinded by prejudice and ſelf- love; and 
did not perceive, that the wiſeſt men were moſt againſt 
me, and that the gods themſelves were become my ene- 
mies. 5 | 9 
I remained, during almoſt the whole time that Troy 
was beſieged, alone without ſuccour, without conſolation, 
without hope; the victim of intolerable anguiſh, iu a de- 
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ſolate , iſland, where I ſaw no object but the rude pro- 


ductions of uncultivated nature, and heard only the roar- : 


ing of the ſurge that was broken againſt the rock. In 
one of the mountains of this deſart I found a cavern : the 
ſummit, which towered to the ſkies, was divided into a 
fork, and at the bottom was a ſpring of clear water. 
This cavern, my only dwelling, was the retreat of wild 
beaſts, of various kinds, to whoſe fury I was expoſed 
night and day. I gathered a few leaves into an heap for 
my bed; and my whole poſſeſſions were a wooden veſſel 
of the rndeſt workmanſhip, and a few tatterred garments, 
which I wrapped round my wound to ftaunch the blood, 
and uſed alſo to clean it. In this place, forſaken of man, 
and hateful to the gods, I ſometimes endeavoured to 
ſuſpend the ſenſe of my miſery, by ſhooting at the pi- 
geons, and other birds that flew round the rock : when 
J had brought one to the ground I crawled with great 
pain and difficulty to take it up, that it might ſerve me 
for food ; and. thus my own hands provided me ſub- 
ſiſtence. | | 
The Greeks, indeed, leſt me ſome proviſions when 
they quitted the ifland ; but theſe were ſoon exhanſted. 
I dreſſed ſuch as I procured at a fire, which I kindled 
by ſtriking a flint : and this kind of life, rude and forlorn 
as it was, would not have been unpleaſing to me, the 
ingratitude and perfidy of man having reconciled me to 
ſolitude, if it had not been for the pain that I endu-ed 
from my wound, and the perpitual review of my ſingular 
misfortunes, ** What!“ ſaid I to myſelf, © ſeduce a 
man from his country, upon pretence that he alone can 
avenge the cauſe of Greece, and then leave him in an 
uninhabited iſland, while he is yet aſleep!” for I was 
aſleep when the Greeks deſerted me; and you may judge 
in what an agony of conſternation and grief I awaked, 
and faw their fleet ſtanding from the ſhore. I looked 
round me, to find ſome gleam of comfort ; but all was 
deſolation and deſpair. 
This iſland had neither port nor commerce; and 
was not only without inhabitants, but without viſitors, 
except ſuch as came by force. As pq man ſet foot on 
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the ſhore but thoſe who were driven thither by tempeſts, 
couldſhope for ſociety only by ſhipwreck ; and I knew, 
that if diſtreſs ſhould force any unfortunate mariners upon 
the iſland, they would not dare to take me with them 
whea they left it, leſt they ſhould incur the reſentment, 
not of the Greeks only, but of the gods. I ſuffeted pe- 
morſe, and pain, and hunger, ten years; I languiſh 
with a wound that I could not cure; and hope itlelf was 
extinguiſhed in my breaſt. f 
One day, as I returned from ſeeking ſome medici- 
nal herbs for my wound, I was ſurpriſed to find, at the 
entrance of my cave, a young man of a graceful appear- 
ance, but a lofty and heroic port. I took him, at the 
firſt glance, for Achilles, whom he greatly reſembled in 
his features, aſpect and deportment; and I was convin- 
ced of my miſtake only by his age. I obſerved that his 
whole countenance expreſſed perplexity and compaſſion : 
he was touched to ſee, with what pain and difficulty I 
crawled along; and his heart melted at my complaints, 
which the echoes of the ſhore returned. / 

«I called out, while I was yet at a diſtance ; O ſtran- 
ger! what misfortune has caſt thee upon this iſland, for- 
ſaken of men? I know thy habit to be Grecian ; an ha- 
bit, which, in ſpite of my wrongs, I love. O! let me 
hear thy voice; and once more find, upon thy lips, that 
language which I learned in infancy, and which this 
dreadful ſolitude has ſo long forbidden me to ſpeak. Let 
not my appearance alarm you ; for the wretch whom yo 
behold is not an object of fear but of pity.” The ſtran- 
ger had no ſooner auſwered, I am a Greek!” than I 
cried out, After ſuch filence without affociate, ſuch 
pain without conſolation, how ſweet is the ſound! O my 
ſon ! what misfortune, what tempeſt, or rather what fa- 
vouring gale as brought thee hither, to put an end to my 
ſufferings ?”” He replied, © I am of the iſland of Scyros, 
whither I am about to return; and it is faid, that I am 
the ſon of Achilles: I have now anſwered your inquiries.” 
So brief a reply left my curiofity unſatisfied. 4 O fon 
of Achilles!“ ſaid I, “the friend of my heart, who were 
foſtered by Lycomeges with the tenderneſs of a parent, 
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whence art thou come, and what has brought thee to 
this place „come“ he replied, “from the fiege of 
Troy.” Thou walt not,“ faid I, © in the firſt expedi- 
tion.” Waſt thou in it then: ” faid he. © 1 perceive,” 
faid I, “that thou knoweſt neither the name nor the 
nelbetunes of Philoctetes. Wretch that I am! gy per- 
ſecutors inſult me in my calamity. Greece is a ſiranger 
to my ſufferings, which every moment increaſe. 'The 
Atrides have reduced me to this condition; way the 
gods reward them as they deſerve !“ 

I then related the manner in which I had been a- 
bapdoned by the Greeks : and, as ſoon as Neoptolemus 
had heard my complaints, he made me the confidant of 
his own, © After the death of Achilles,” ſaid he. 
% How!” ſaid I, “ is Achilles dead? Forgive the tears 
that interrupt you, for I owe them to the memory of 
your father,” * Such interruption,” repiied Neoptole- 
mus, is ſoothing to my ſorrow : what can ſo much al- 
Jeviate my loſs as the tears of PhiloQtetes ??? 

* Neoptolemus then reſumed his ſtory. © After the 
death of Achilles,” ſaid he, Ulyſſes and Phoenix came 
to me, and told me that Troy could not be taken till I 
came to the ſiege. I was eaſily perſuaded to go with 
them; for my grief for the death of Achilles, and a de- 
fire of inheriting his glory in ſo celebrated a war, were 
inducements that almoſt made perſuaſion unneceſſary. 
When I arrived at Sigeum, the whole army gathered 
round me: every one was ready to {wear that he be- 
held Achilles; but, alas! Achilles was no more. In 
the preſumption of youth and inexperience, I thought I 
might hope every thing from thoſe who were ſo liberal 
of praiſe ; I therefore demanded my father's arms of the 
Atrides ; but their anſwer was a cruel diſappointment of 
my expectations. You ſhall have, faid they. what- 
ever elſe belonged to your father ; but his arms arc 
allotted to Ulyſſes.” 

This threw me into confuſion, and tears, and rage. 
But Ulyſſes replied without emotion, © You have not 
endured, with us, the dangers of a tedious ſiege; you 
have not merited ſuch arms; you have demanded them 
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too proudly, and they ſhall never be yours.” My right 
being thus unjuftly wrefted from me, I am returning to 
the ifle of Scyros, yet more incenſed againft the Atrides 
than Ulyſſes: to all, who are their enemies, may the 
gods be friends! And now, Philoctetes, I have told thee 
all.” 

„I then aſked Neoptolemus, how it happened, that 
Ajax, the ſon of Telamon, did not interpoſe, to prevent 
ſo flagitious an injuſtice ? © Ajax,” ſaid he, © is dead.“ 
« Is Ajax dead?” faid I, © and Ulyfles alive, and pro- 
ſperous !” I then inquired after Antilochus, the ſon of 
Neſtor ; and Patroclus, the favourite of Achilles. They 
alſo,” ſaid he, are dead,” © Alas!” faid I, © are Au- 
tilochus and Patroclus dead ? How does war, with un- 
relenting and undiſtinguiſhing deſtruction, ſweep away 
the righteous, and ſpare the wicked! Ulyſſes lives: 
and ſo, I doubt not, does Therſites. Such is the ordina- 
tion of the gods: and yet we ſtill honour them with 
praiſe,” 

„While I was thus burning with reſentment agaiuſt 
your father, Neoptolemus continued to deceive me. 
* I am going,” faid he, with a mournful accent, © to 
live content in the iſle of Scyros ; which, though uncul- 
tivated and obſcure, is yet far from the armies of Greece, 
where evil prevails over good. Farewell ! may the gods 
vouchſafe to reſtore thy health! O my fon!” faid I, 
I conjure thee by the names of thy father, by thy mo- 
ther, and by all that is dear to thee upon earth, not to 
leave me alone in this extremity of pain and ſorrow : I 
know I ſhall be a burden to you, but it would difgrzce 
your humanity to leave me here. Place me in the prow. 
the ſtern, or even the hold of your veſſel, wherever ! 
ſhall leaſt offend you: in the eflimation of a noble mind 
there is glory in doing good. Do not abandon me in 4 
deſert, where there are no traces of men: take me with 
you to Scyros, or leave me at Eubcea, where 1 ſhall be 
near to mount Oeta, to Trachin, and the pleaſing banks 
of Theffalian Sperchius ; or ſend me back to my farber! 
Alas! my fears ſuggeſt that my father is dead: I fent 
to him for a veſſeh, which has never arrived; and it is 
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therefore certain, either that he is dead; or that thoſe who 
promiſed to acquaint him with my diſtreſs have betrayed 
their truſt. My laſt hope is in thee, O my ſon ! Confi- 
der the uncertainty of all ſublunary things: the proſper- 
ous ſhould fear to abuſe proſperity : and never fail to ſuo- 
cour the diſtreſs which they are liable to feel!“ 

“ Such, in the intolerable anguiſh of my mind, was 
my addreſs to Neoptolemus, and he promiſed to take me 
with him. My heart then leaped for joy : © O happy 
day!“ faid I; © O amiable Neoptolemus, worthy to in- 
herit the glory of thy father! Ye dear companions, with 
whom I ſhall return to the world of life, ſuffer me to bid 
this mournful retreat farewell: fee where I have lived, 
and conſider what I have endured ! My ſufferings have 
been more than another could ſuſtain ; but I was inſtruc- 
ted by Neceſſity, and ſhe teaches what otherwiſe could 
not be known: thoſe who are without ſufferings are 
without knowledge; they diſtinguiſh neither good nor 
evil; and are, alike ſtrangers to mankind, and tp them- 
ſelves.” After this effuſion of my heart, I took my bow 
and arrows in my hand. 

Neoptole mus then requeſted that I would permit 
him to kiſs the celebrated arms, that had been conſecra- 
ted by the invincible Alcides. To you,” faid I, © all 
things are permitted: you, my ſon, reſtore me to light 
and life, to my country, my father, my friends and my- 
ſelf: you may touch theſe arms; and boaſt, that you are 
the only Greek who deſerves to touch them.” Neopto- 
lemus immediately came into my cell to admire my 
arrows, At this moment a ſudden pang totally ſuſpend- 
ed my faculties; I no longer knew what I did, but cal- 
led for a ſword, that I might cut off my foot. I cried 
out for Death, and reproached him with delay. Burn 
me,” {aid I to Neoptolemus, this moment, as I burnt 
the fon of Jove upon Mount Oeta. O earth! receive a 
dying wretch, who ſhall never more riſe from thy bo- 
ſom.” I fell immediately to the ground without appear- 
ance of life, a ſtate in which theſe fits of pain uſually left 
me: a profuſe ſweat at length relieved me, and a black 
and corrupted ichor flowed from my wound. While 1 
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continued inſenſible, it would have been eaſy for Neop- 
tolemus to have carried off my arms: but he was the 
ſon of Achilles, and his nature was ſuperior to fraud, 

When I recovered, I perceived great confuſion in his 
countenance; and he ſighed like a man new to diſſimula- 
tion, practiſing it with violence to himſelf. © What,” 
ſaid I,“ do you meditate? to take advantage of my infir- 
mit 199 4 You muſt go with me,” ſaid he, © to the ſiege 
of . * What do I hear!” ſaid I; I am betray- 
ed. O my ſon give me back the bow ; ; to with-hold it 
is to rob me of life. Alas! he anſwers me nothing; he 
looks ſteadily upon me, without emotion; over his heart 
I have no power. Ye winding ſhores ! ye promonto- 
ries that overhang the deep! ye broken rocks ! ve ſa- 
vage beaſts, that prowl theſe ſcenes of deſolation ! I com- 
plain to you; for, beſide you, there are none to whom I 
can complain : to you my groans are familiar. Muſt I 
be thus betrayed by the ſon of Achilles! he robs me of 
the bow, which the hand of Hercules has made facred ; 
he would compel me to the camp of Greece, as a trophy 
of war; nor ſees that his victory is not over the living 
but the dead, a ſhade, a phantom, that exiſts only in 
idea! O that he had aſſailed me when my vigour was un- 
impaired ! but even now he has taken me by ſurpriſe. 
What expedient ſhall I try ? Reſtore what thou haſt taken 
away ; reſtore my arms, O my ſon! and let thy condu& 
be worthy of thyſelf, What doſt thou anſwer? Thou 
art inexorably filent. To thee, thou barren rock, I once 
more return, naked and miſerable, forlorn and deſtitute ! 
In this cave I ſhall periſh alone; for having no weapon 
to deſtroy the beaſts, the beaſts will inevitably devour me; 
and why ſhould I deſire to live! But as to thee, my ſon, 
the mark of wickedneſs is not upon thee ; thou art, ſurely, 
the inſtrument of another's band ! Reſtore my arms, and 
leave me to my fate!“ 

** Neoptolemus was touched with my diſtreſs, the tears 
ſtarted to his eye, and he ſighed to himſelf, « Would to 
God that I had ſtill continued at 85 yros o At this mo- 
ment I cried out, What do I ſee ! * that is Ulyſ- | 
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ſes !” Immediately the voice of Ulyſſes confirmed it, and 
he anſwered, © It is I.“ If the gloomy dominions of 
Pluto had been diſcloſed before me, and I had ſuddenly 
beheld the ſhades of Tartarus, which the gods themſelves 
cannot ſee without dread, I ſhould not have been ſeized 
with greater horror. I then cried out again, © I atteſt 
thee, O earth of Lemnos! O ſun! doſt thou behold and 
ſuffer this? “ Ulyſſes anfwered without emotion, This 
is ordained by jupiter, and I but execute his will.” 
Pareſt thou,“ ſaid I, © profane the name of Jove with 
unhallowed lips? Haſt thou not compelled this youth to 
practiſe a fraud which his ſoul abhors ?” © We come,” 
replied Ulyſſes, * neither to deceive nor injure you: we 
come to deliver you from ſolitude and miſery, to heal 
your wound, to give you the glory of ſubverting Troy, 
and reſtore you in ſafety to your native country. It is 
thyſelf, and not Ulyſes, that is the enemy of Philoc- 
tetes. 

“% J anſwered only by reproaches and inſults. Since 
thou haſt abandoned me upon this inhoſpitable coaſt,” 
ſaid I, © why haſt thou interrupted ſuch reſt as it can 
give? Go, and ſecure to thyſelf the glory of battle, and 
the delights of peace ; enjoy the ſweets of proſperity 
with the Atrides, and leave pain and ſorrow to me. Why 
ſhouldſt thou compell me to go with thee? I am ſunk in- 
to nothing; I am dead already. Thou waſt once of opi- 
nion that I ought to be left here; that my complaints, 
and the infection of my wound, would interrupt the ſa- 

crifice of the gods: and why is not this thy opinion now? 
Thou author of all my miſery ! may the — 
the gods hear me not; they take part with my enemy 
O my country | ! theſe eyes ſhall behold thee no more !— 
O ye gods! if there is yet one among you ſo juſt as to 
compaſſionate my wrongs, avenge them! puniſh Ulyſſes, 
and I ſhall believe that I am whole.” 

„While I was thus indulging an impotent rage, your 
father looked upon me with a calm compaſſion, which, in- 
ſtead of reſenting the intemperate fallies of a wretch dil. 
tracted by misfortune, makes allowance for his infirmity, 
and bears with his exceſs ; he ſtood ſilent, and unmoved, 
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in the ſtability of his wiſdom, till my paſſion ſhould be 


exhauſted by its own violence ; as the ſummit of a rock 
ſtands unſhaken, while it is beaten by the winds, which, 
at length, wearied by their idle fury, are heard no more. 
He knew that all attempts to reduce the paſſions to rea- 
ſon are ineffectual till their violence is paſt; when I 
pauſed, therefore, and not before, he ſaid, © Where are 
now, Philoctetes! thy reaſon and thy courage? This is 
the moment in which they can moſt avail thee ! If thou 
ſhalt refuſe to follow us, and to concur with the great 
deſigns which Jupiter has formed tor thee, farew-1! , 
thou art not worthy to atchieve the deliv-rance of Gr-nce, 
or the deſtruction of Troy, Live ſtill an exile in Len 
nos; theſe arms which I have ſecured will obtarn a glory 
for Ulyſſes that was defigned for thee. Let as depart, 
Neoptolemus ! argument 1s loſt upon iar; and comnat. 
ſion for an individual ſhould not make us give up the com- 
mon intereſt of Greece.” G 

This threw me into a new tranſport of rage; an 
I was like a honeſs when the is robbed of her young, 
and makes the woods echo with her roar. © O cave!“ 
ſaid I, thou ſhalt not henceforth be forfoken; I will 
enter thee as my grave for ever: receive me, O manſion 
of ſorrow ! receive me to famine and defpair! O for a 
ſword, that I might die at orce! O that the birds of 
prey would devour me! my arrows ſhall pierce them no 
more. O ineſtimable bow, conſecrated by the hand of 
the ſon of Jove ! O Hercules! if thou art ſtill conſcious 
to what paſſes upon earth, does not thy breaſt burn with 
indignation ? This bow is no longer in the pofleHon of 
thy friend, but in the profane and faithleſs hands of U- 
lyſſes! Come, without fear, ye birds of prey, and ye 
beaſts of the defart, to your ancient dwelling ! there are 
now no fatal arrows in my hands: wretch that Lam! I 
can wound you no more; come then, and devour me. 
Or rather, inexorable Jove ! let thy thunders cruſh me 
to nothing.” | 

** Your father, having tried every other art of perſua- 
fon in vain, thought it beſt to return me my arms; he, 
therefore, made a fign to Neoptolemus for that purpole, 
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1 put the arrows and the bow into my hand. 


Thou art, indeed, ſaid I, the ſon of Achilles, and 
worthy of his blood! but land aſide, that I may pierce 
my enemy to the heart.” I then drew an arrow againſt 
your father, but Neoptolemus held my hand. Your 
anger,” ſays he, © diſtrats you; you are not conſcious of 
the enormity you would commit.” 

But Ulyfles ſtood equally unmoved againſt danger and 
reproach ; and his patience and intrepidity firuck me 
with reverence and admiration; I was alhamed of the 
tranſport which hurried me to ule, for his deſtruction, the 
arms that he had reſtored : my reſcntment, however, was 
not yet wholly appeaſed; and I was grieved beyond com- 
fort, to have received my weapons from a man whom [ 
could not love. But my attention was now engaged by 
Neoptolemus. © Know,” ſaid he, © that the divine He- 
lenus, the ſon of Priam, came to us from the city, im- 
pelled by the command and inſpiration of the gods, and 
diſcloſed to us the fecrets of futurity : Unhappy Troy, 
ſaid he, mult fall; but not till he who bears the ſhafts 
of Hercules ſhall come againſt her. Under the walls of 
Troy only he can be cured ; the ſons of Aſculapius ſhall 
give him breath.” 

„At this moment I felt my heart divided: I was 
touched with the ingenious ſimplicity of Neoptolemus, and 
the honeſty with which he had reſtored my bow; but I 
could not bear the thought of ſubmitting to Ulyſſes, and 
a falſe ſhame held me ſome time in ſuſpenſe}; ** Will not 
the world,” ſaid I, © deſpiſe me, if I become at laſt the 
aſſociate of Ulyſſes and the Atrides ?” 

“% While I ſtood thus torpid in ſuſpenſe, I was ſuddenly 
rouſed by a voice that was more than human; and look- 
ing up, I faw Hercules: he deſcended in a ſhining cloud, 
and was ſurrounded with rays of glory. He was eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed by his ſtrong features, his robuſt form, and 
the graceful ſimplicity of hrs geſture ; but in his preſent 
appearance there was a loftineſs and dignity not equally 
conſpicuous when he was deſtroying monſters upon earth. 
Thou heareſt,” faid;1 e, and thou beholdeſt Hercules. 
i am deſcended from Jlympus to acquaint thee with the 
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command of Jove. Thou knoweſt by what labours I ac- 
quired immortality ; and if thou wouldſt follow me in 
the path of glory, the fon of Achilles muſt be now thy 
guide. Thy wound ſhall be healed : Paris, who has fil- 
led the world with calamity, ſhaal fall by my arrows 
from thy hand. When Troy ſhall be taken, thou ſhalt 
ſend coſtly ſpoils to Pæas thy father, upon Mount Oeta, 
and he ſhall place them upon my tomb, as a monument. 
of the victory which my arrows obtained. Thou canſt 
not, O ſon of Achilles! conquer without Philoctetes: nor 
can PhiloQtetes conquer without thee : go, then, like two 
lions who chace their prey together. Thou, Philoctetes, 
ſhalt be healed by the ſkill of Æſculapius at Troy. But, 
above all things, keep alive in your hearts the love and 
reverence of the gods; all other paſſions and pleaſur-s 
ſhall periſh with their objects; theſe only are immortal 
and divine.” 

« At theſe words I cried out in a tranſport of joy, 
„ The night is paſt; the dawn breaks upon me! O 
cheering light! after theſe years of darkneſs, art thou 
again returned ? I feel thy influence, and I follow thy 
guiding ray. I quit theſe ſcenes, and I ſtay only to bid 
them farewell Farewell, my grotto ! Ye nymphs that 
haunt theſe dewy fields, farewell! I ſhall hear the ſul- 
len ſound of theſe inexorable waves no more. Farewell, 
ye cliffs, where L have ſhivered in the tempeſt, and been - 
drenched in the rain! Farewell, ye rocks, whoſe echoes 
have ſo often repeated my complaints! Farewell, ye 
ſweet fountains, which my ſufferings embittered to me! 
and thou uncultivated ſoil, farewell! but to my departure 
be propitious, fince I follow the voice of Friendſhip and 
the gods! 

„We then ſet fail from the coaſt, and arrived in the 
Grecian army before the walls of Troy. Machaon and 
Podalirius, by the facred ſcience of their father AEſcu- 
lapfus, healed my wound, at leaſt reſtored me to the 
ſtate you ſee. I am free from pain, and I have reco- 
vered my ſtrength; but I am ſtiſl ſomewhat lame. l 
brought Paris to the ground, like a timid fawn that is 
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pierced by the arrows of the huntſman, and the towers 
of Ilium were ſoon in aſhes. All that followed you 
know already. But the remmbe rance of my ſufferings, 
notwithſtanding the ſucceſs and glory that followed, fill 
left upon my mind an averſion to Ulyſſes, which all his 
virtues could not ſurmount; but loving irreſiſtibly his 
reſemblance in a ſon, my enmity to the father inſenſibly 
relents.“ 


END OF BOOK FIFTEENTH, 
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CONTENTS, 


TELEMACHDUS quarrels with Phalanthus about ſome pri- 
ſoners, to aubich each of them lays claim he fights and 
vanquiſbes Hippais, who, deſpiſing his youth, had ſeized 
the priſoners in queſlion for his brother ; but being after- 
wards aſhamed of his victory, he laments in ſecret his 
raſhneſs and indiſcretion, for <vhich he is very defirons to 
atone. At the ſame time Adraſtus, king of the Daunians, 

2 being informed that the allies were wholly taken up in 
- reconciling Telemachus and Hippias, marches to attack 
5 them by ſurpriſe. After having ſeized an hundred of 
their weſſels to tranſport his own troops to their camp, he 
firſt ſets it on fire, and then falls upon Phalanthus's quar- 
ters : Phalanthus himſelf is deſperately wounded and his 


brother Hippas ſlain. 


HILE PhiloQetes was thus relating his adven- 
tures, Telemachus ſtood ſuſpended and immove- 
able : his eyes were fixed upon the hero that ſpoke : and 
all the paſſions which had agitated Hercules, Philoctetes, 
Ulyſſes, and Neoptolemus, appeared by turns in his coun- 
tenance, as they were ſucceſſively deſcribed in the ſeries 
of the narration. Sometimes he interrupted Philoctetes 
1 by a ſudden and involuntary exclamation; and ſometimes 
> he appeared to be abſorbed in thought, like a man whe 
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reaſons deeply from cauſes to effects. When Philoctetes 
deſcribed the confuſion of Neoptolemus, in his firſt at- 
tempt at diſſimulation, the ſame confuſion appeared in 
Telemachus, and he might, in that moment, have been 
taken for Neoptolemus himſelf. 

The allied army marched, in good order, againſt Ad- 
raſtus, the tyrant of Daunia, a contemner of the Gods, 
And a deceiver of men, Telemachus found it very dif- 
ficult to behave, without offence, among ſo many prin- 
ces who were jealous of each other: It was neceſſary 
that he ſhould give cauſe of ſuſpicion to none, and that 
he ſhould conciliate the good-will of all. There was 
great goodneſs and ſincerity in his diſpoſition, but he was 
not naturally obliging, and gave himſelf little trouble to 
pleaſe others; he was not fond of money, yet he knew 
not how to. give it away: and thus, with an elevated 
mind, and a general diſpoſition to good, he appeared to 
be neither kind nor liberal; to be neither ſenſible of 
triendſhip, nor grateful for favours, nor attentive to 
merit. He indulged his humour without the leaſt re- 
gard to the opinion of others ; for his mother Penelope, 
notwithſtanding the care of Mentor, had encouraged a 
pride of hirth and lofty demeanour, which caſt a ſhade 
over all his good qualities: he conſidered himſelf as 
participating a nature ſuperior to the reſt of men, whom, 
he ſeemed to think, the Gods had placed upon the earth 
merely for his pleaſure and convenience, to prevent hig 
wiſhes, and refer all to him as a viſible divinity, To 


ſerve him was, in his opinion, a happineſs that ſucffiient- 


ly recompenſed the ſervice : nothing that he required 
was to be ſuppoled impoſſible ; and, at the leaſt delay, 
the impetuous ardour of his temper burſt into a flame. 
Thoſe who ſhould have ſeen him thus, unguarded and 
unreſtrained, would have concluded him incapable of 
loving any thing but himſelf, and ſenſible only to the 
gratification of his own appetites and vanity ; but this 
zndifference for others, and perpetual attention to him- 
ſelf, was merely the effect of the continual agitation that 
he ſuffered from the violence of his paſſions. He had 
been flattered and humoured by his mother from the crzs 
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dle, and was a ſtriking example of the diſadvantages of 
high birth. Misfortune had not yet abated either his 
haughtineſs or impetuoſity; in every ſtate of dereliction 
and diſtreſs, he had ſtill looked round him with diſdain ; 
and his pride, like the palm, {ill roſe under every de- 
preſſion. | 

While he was with Mentor, his faults were ſcarce viſi- 
ble; and they became inſenſibly leſs and leſs every day: 
like a fiery ſteed, that in his courſe diſdains the rock, the 
precipice, and the torrent, and is obedient only to one 
commanding voice, and one guiding hand ; Telemachus, 
impelled by a noble ardour, could be reſtrained only by 
Mentor. But Mentor could arreſt him with a look in the 
midſt of his career; he knew, he felt the meaning of his 
eye the moment that it glanced upon him; his heart be- 
came ſeniible to virtue, and his countenance ſoftened in- 
to ſerenity and complacence : the rebellious tempeſt is 
not more ſuddenly rebuked into peace, when Neptune 
lifts his trident and frowns upon the deep. 

When Telemachus was left to himſelf, all his paſſions, 
which had been reſtrained like the courſe of a torrent 
by a mound, burſt away with yet greater violence. He 
could not ſuffer the arrogance of the Lacedemonians, 
nor of Phalanthus their commander. This colony, 
which had founded Tarentum, conſiſted of young men 
who, having been born during the fiege of Troy, had 
received no education, their illegitimate birth, the diffo- 
lutencfs of their mothers, and the licentiouſneſs in which 
they had been brought up, gave them an air of ſavage 
barbarity : they reſembled rather a band of robbers than 
a Grecian colony, 

Phalanthus took every opportunity to ſhow his con- 
tempt of Telemachus : he frequently interrupted him in 
their public councils, and treated his advice as the crude 
notions of pueri'e inexperience : he alſo frequently made 
him the ſubject of his raillery, as a feeble and cffeminate 
youth: he pointed out his ſlighteſt failings to the chiets 3 
and was perpetually buſy in fomenting jealouſies, and 
rendering the haughty manner of Telemachus odious to 
the allies. 
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Telemachus having one day taken ſome Daunians pri- 
foners, PNalanthus pretended that they belonged to him, 
becauſe, as he ſaid, he defeated the party at the head of 
his Lacedemonians; and Telemachus, finding them al- 
ready vanquiſhed and put to flight, had nothing to do 
but to give quarter to thoſe that threw down their arms, 
and lead them to the camp. Telemachus, on the con- 
trary. inſiſted that he had prevented Phalanthus from 
being defeated by that very party, and had turned the 
ſcale in his favour. This queſtion was diſputed before 
an aſſembly of all the princes of the alliance : and Tele- 
machus being ſo tar provoked as to threaten Phalanthus, 
they would immediately have fought, if the aſſembly had 
no: interpoſed. 

Phalanthus had a brother whoſe name was Hippias, and 
who was much celebrated for his courage, ſtrength, and 
dexterity. *© Pollux,“ faid the Tarentines, “ could not 
wield the ceſtus better ; nor could Caſtor ſurpaſs him in 
the management of a horſe.” He had almoſt the ſtature 
and the ſtrength of Hercules, and he was the terror ot 
the whole army: for he was yet more petulant and bru- 
tal than courageous and ſtrong. 

Hippias having remarked the haughtineſs with which 
Telemachus had menaced his brother, went in great haſte 
to carry off the priſoners to Tarentum, without waiting 
for the determination of the aſſembly : and Telemachus, 
who was privately informed of it, ruſhed out after him, 
burning with rage. He ran eagerly from one part of the 
camp to the other like a boar, who, being wounded in 
the chace, turns enraged upon the hunter. His eye 
looked round for his enemy, and his hand ſhook the ſpear 
which he was 1mpatient to Jaunch againſt him. He found 
him at length; and, at the ſight of him, he was tranſpor- 
ted with new fury: 

He was no longer Telemachus, a noble youth, whoſe 
mind Minerva, under the form of Mentor, had enriched 
with wiſdom ; but an enraged lion, or a lunatic urged on 
by deſperate phrenzy. Stay,“ ſaid he to Hippias; 
* thou baſeſt of mankind ! ſtay ; and let us ſee if thou 
canſt wreſt from me the ſpoils of thoſe whom I have over- 
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come. Thou ſhalt not carry them to 'Tarentum, Thou 
ſhalt this moment deſcend to the Sa « borders of the 
Styx!“ His ſpear inſtantly followed his words; but he 
threw it with fo much fury that he could take no aim, 
and it fell, wide of Hippias, to the ground. He then 
drew his ſword, of which the guard was gold, and which 
had been given him by Laertes when he departed from 
Ithaca, as a pledge of his affection. Laertes had uſed it 
with glory when he himſelf was young ; and it had been 
ſtained with the blood of many chiefs of Epirus, during 
a war in which Laertes had been victorious. 

This ſword was fcarcely drawn by Telemachus, when 
Hippias, willing to avail himſelf of his ſuperior {trength, 
ruſhed upon him, and endeavoured to force it from his 
hand; the weapon broke in the conteſt i hey then 
ſeized each other, and were in a moment locked together. 
They appeared like two ſavage beaſts ſtriving to tear 
each other in pieces: fire ſparkled 1n their eyes : their 
bodies are now contracted, and now extended ; they now 
ſtoop, and now riſe; they ſpring furiouſly upon each 
other, and pant with the thirſt of blood. Thus they en- 
gazed, foot to foot, and hand to hand; and their limbs 
were ſo entwined with each other, that they ſeemed to 
belong to one body. The advantage at laſt inclined to 
Hippias, to whom a full maturity of years had given 
firmneſs and ſtrength, which to the tender age of Te- 
lemachus was wanting. His breath now failed him, 
and his knees trembled ; Hippias perceived his weak- 
neſs; and, doubling his efforts, the fate of Telemachus 
would now have been decided, and he would have ſuffered 
the puniſhment due to his paſſion and temerity, if 
Minerva, who ſtill watched over him from afar, and 
lufered him to fall into this extremity of danger only for 
his inſtruction, had not determined the victory in his fa- 
vour, 

She did not herſelf quit the palace of Salentum, but 
lent Iris, the ſwift meſſenger of the gods, who ſprearting 
her light wings to the air, divided the pure and unbound- 
ed ſpace above, leaving behind her a long train of light, 
vuich diverſified the ſilver clouds with a thouſand dyes. 
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She deſcended not to the earth till ſhe came to the ſea- 
ſhore, where the innumerable army of the allies was en- 
camped. She ſaw the conteſt at a diſtance, and marked 
the violence and fury of the combatants ; ſhe perceived 
the danger of Telemachus, and trembled with apprehen- 
ſion ; ſhe approached in a thin vapour, which {the had 
condenſed into a cloud; and at the moment when Hip- 
plas, conſcious of his ſuperior ſtrength, believed his vic- 
tory to be ſecure, ſhe covered the young charge of Mi- 
nerva with the ſhield of the goddeſs, which for this pur- 
poſe had been confided to her care. Telemachus, who 
was exhauſted and fainting, inſtantly became ſenſible of 
new vigour ; and in proportion as hg revived, the ſtrength 
and courage of Hippias declined; he was conſcious to 
ſomaching inviſible and divine, which overwhelmed and 
confounded him. Telemachus now prefſed him cloſſer, 
and aſſailed him ſometimes in one poſture, and ſometimes 
in another: he perceived him ſtagger; and leaving him 
not a moment's reſpite to recover, he at length threw him 
down, and fell upon him. An oak of Mount Ida, which 
at laſt yields to a thouſand ſtrokes that have made the 
depths of the foreſt reſound, falls not with a more dread- 
ful noiſe than Hippias: the earth groaned beneath him, 
and all that was around him ſhook. 

But the ægis of Minerva infuſed into Telemachus wil- 
dom as well as ſtrength; and at the moment that Hip- 
pias fell under him, he was touched with a ſenſe of the 
fault he had committed, by attacking the brother of one 
of the confederate princes, whom he had taken arms to 
aſſiſt. He recollected the counſels of Mentor, and they 
covered him with confuſion ; he was aſhamed of his vic- 
tory, and conſcious that he ought to have been vanquiſh- 
ed. In the mean time, Plalanthus, tranſported with rage, 
ran to the ſuccour of his brother, and would have pierced 
Telemachus with the ſpear he carried in his hand, if he 
had not feared to pierce Hippias alſo, whom Telemachus 
held under him in the duſt. The fon of Ulyſſes might 
then eaſily have taken the life of his enemy; but his an- 
ger was appealed, and he thought only of atoning for his 
raſhneſs, by ſhowing his moderation, Getring up, there- 
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fore, from his antagoniſt, he ſaid, © I am ſatisfied, O Hip- 
pias! with having taught thee not to deſpiſe my youth. 
I give thee life, and I admire thy valour and thy ſtrength. 
tte gods have protected me: yield, therefore, to the 
power of the gods. Henceforth let us think only of 
uniting our ſtrength againſt the common enemy.” 

While Lelemachus was ſpeaking, Hippias roſe from 
the ground, covered with duſt and blood, and burning 
with ſhame and indignation. Phalanthus did not dare 
to take the life of him who had ſo generouſly given life 
to his brother ; yet he was confuled and ſcarce knew 
what he would do. All the princes of the alliance ran 
to the place, and carried off Telemachus on one fide, and 
on the other Phalanthus with Hippias, who, having loſt 
all his arrogance, kept his eyes fixed upon the ground, 
The whole army were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, to find 
that Telemachus, a youth of ſo tender an age, who 
had not yet acquired the full ſtrength of a man, had 
been able to prevail againſt Hippias, who, in ſtrength 
and ſtature, reſembled the giants, thoſe children of the 
earth, who once attempted to diſpoſſeſs the gods of 
Olympus. 

Telemachus, however, was far from enjoying his vic- 
tory 3 and, while the camp was reſounding with his praiſe, 
he retired to his tent, overwhelmed with the ſenſe of his 
fault, and wiſhing to eſcape from himſelf. He bewailed 
the impetuoſity of his temper, and abhorred himſelf for 
the injurious extravagancies which his paſſions hurried 
him to commit : he was conſcious to ſomething of vanity 
and meanneſs in his unbounded pride; and he felt, that 
true greatneſs conſiſts in moderation, juſtice, modeſty, 
and humanity. He ſaw his defects, but he did not dare 
to hope that, after being ſo often betrayed into the ſame 
faults, he ſhould be ever able to corret them. He was 
at war with himſelf; and, in the anguiſh of the conflict, 
his complaints were like the roaring of a lion, 

Two days he remained alone in his tent, tormented 
by ſelf-reproach, and aſhamed to return back to ſociety. 
How can I,” ſaid he, again dare look Mentor in 
the face! Am I the ſon of Ulyſſes, the wiſeſt and molt 
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patient of men; and have I filled the camp of the allies 
with diffention and diſorder ? Is it their blood, or that 
of their enemies, the Daunians, that I ought to have 
ſpilt ? I have been raſh even to madneſs, ſo that I knew 
not even how to launch a ſpear; I expoſed myſelf to 
danger and diſgrace, by engaging F ippias with inferior 
ſtrength, and had reaſon to expect nothing leſs than 
death, with the diſhorour of being vanquiſhed. And 
what if I had thus died ? My faults would have periſhed 
with me, and the turbulent pride, the thoughtlefs pre- 
ſumption of Telemachus would no longer have diſ- 
graced the name of Ulyſſes, or the counſels of Mentor, 
O that I could but hope never more to do what now, 
with unutterable anguiſh, I repent having done! I 
ſhould then, indeed, be happy , but, alas ! betore the 
ſun that is now riſen ſhall deſcend, 1 ſhall, with the full 
conſent of my will,” repeat the very ſame taults that I 
now regret with ſhame and horror. O fatal victory! O 
mortifying praiſe ! at once the memorial and reproach of 
my folly !” | 

While he was thus alone and inconſolable, he was viſit- 
ed by Neſtor and Philoctetes. Neſtor had intended to 
convince him of his fault; but inſtantly perceiving his 
diſtreſs and contrition, he changed his remonſtrances into 
eonſolation ; and, inſtead of reproving his miſconduct, 
endeavoured to ſoothe his deſpair. 

This quarrel retarded the confederates in their expe- 
dition; for they could not march againſt their enemies 
till they had reconciled Telemachus to Phalanthus and 
his brother. They were in continual dread, leſt the 
Tarentines ſhould fall upon the company of young Cre- 
tans who had followed Telemachus to the war. Every 
thing was thrown into confuſion merely by the folly of 
Telemachus; and Telemachus, who ſaw how much mil- 
chief he had cauſed already, and how much more might 
follow from his indiſcretion, gave himſelf up to remorſe 
and ſorrow, The princes were extremely embarraſſed ; 
they did not dare to put the army in motion, leſt the 
Tarentines and Cretans ſhould fall upon each other in 
teir march; for it was with great difficulty that they 
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were reſtrained even in the camp, where a ſtrict watch 
was kept over them, Neſtor and Philoctetes were con- 
tinually paſſing and repaſſing between the tents of Tele- 
machus and Phalanthus. Phalanthus was implacable ; 
he had an obdurate ferocity in his nature; and bein 
perpetually ſtimulated to revenge by Hippias, whoſe dil. 
courſe was full of rage and indignation, he was neither 
moved by the eloquence of Neftor, nor the authority 
of PhiloQetes : Telemachus was more gentle, but he 
was overwhelmed with grief, and refuſed all conſola- 
tion. 

While the princes were in this perplexity, the troops 
were ſtruck with conſternation ; and the camp appeared 
like a houſe in which the father of the family, the ſup- 
port of his relations, and the hope of his children, is juſt 
dead, 

In the midſt of this diſtreſs and diſorder, the army was 
ſuddenly alarmed by a confuſed and dreadful noiſe, the 
rattling of chariots, the claſh of arms, the neighing of 
horſes, and the cries of men: ſome victorious, and urging 
the ſlaughter ; ſome flying and terrified; ſome wounded 
and dying. The duſt roſe as in a whirlwind, and for- 
med a cloud that obſcured the ſky, and ſurrounded the 
camp: in a few moments this duſt was mixed with a 
thick ſmoke, which polluted the air, and prevented re- 
ſpiration ; ſoon after was heard a hollow noiſe, like the 
roaring of Mount AEtna, when her fires are urged by 
Vulcan and the Cyclops, who forge thunder for the Fa- 
ther of the Gods: every knee trembled, and every 
countenance was pale. 

Adraſtus, vigilant and indefatigable, had ſurpriſed the 
allies in their camp. He had concealed his own march ; 
and, perfectly acquainted with theirs, he had, with in- 
credible expedition and labour, marched round a moun- 
tain of very difficult acceſs, the paſſes of which had been 
ſecured by the allies. Not dreaming that he would 
march round it, and knowing that the defiles, by which 
alone it could be paſſed, were in their hands, they not 
only imagined themſelves to be in perfect ſecurity, but 
had formed a deſign to march through theſe defiles, and 
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fall upon their enemy behind the mountain, when ſome 
auxiliaries which they expected ſhould come up. 

Of this deſign Adraſtus, who ſpared no money to dif. 
cover the ſecret of an enemy, had gained intelligence : 
for Neſtor and Philoctetes, notwithſtanding their wiſdom 
and experience, were not ſufficiently careful to conceal 
their undertakings. Neſtor, who was in a declining age, 
took too much pleaſure in telling what he thought would 
procure him applauſe ; Philoctetes was naturally lefs 
talkative, but he was haſty, and the ſlighteſt provocation 
would betray him into the diſcovery of what he had 
determined to conceal ; artful people, therefore, ſoon 
found the way to unlock his breaſt, and get poſſeſſion of 
whatever it contained: nothing more was neceſſary than 
to make him angry ; he would then loſe all command of 
himſelf, expreſs his reſentment by menaces, and boaſt that 
he had certain means to accompliſh his purpoſes : if this 
was ever ſo {lightly doubted, he would immediately diſ- 
cloſe his project, and give up the deareſt ſecret of his 
heart. Thus did this great commander reſemble a crac- 
ked veſſel, which, however precious its materials, ſuffers 
the liquors that are intruſted with it to drain away. 

Thoſe who had been corrupted by the money of Ad- 
raſtus did not fail to take advantage of the weakneſs 
both of Neſtor and PhiloQetes. They flattered Neſtor 
with exceſſive and perpetual praiſe ; they related the vic- 
tories he had won, and expatiated upon his foreſight in 
ecſtaſies of admiration. On the other fide, they were 
continually laying ſnares for the impatience of Philoc- 
tetes ; they talked to him of nothing but difficulties, 
crofſes, dangers, inconveniencies, and irremediable mil. 
takes; and the moment his natural impetuoſity was mo- 
ved, his wiſdom forſook him, and he was no longer the 
ſame man. | 

Telemachus, notwithſtanding his faults, was much 
better qualified to keep a ſecret : he had acquired a ha- 
bit of ſecrecy by his misfortunes, and the neceſſity he 
had been under of concealing his thoughts from the 
ſuitors of Penelope even in his infancy. He had the 
ark of keeping a ſecret without falſehood, and even 
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without appearing to have a ſecret to keep, by that re- 
ſerved and myſterious air which generally diſtinguiſhes 
cloſe people. 

A ſecret did not appear to lay him under the leaſt 
difficulty or reftraint : he ſeemed to be always uncon- 
ſtrained, eaſy, and open, as if his heart was upon his lips, 
he faid all that might be ſaid ſafely, with the utmoſt free- 
dom and-unconcern ; but he knew, with the utmoſt pre- 
ciſion, where to ſtop, and could, without the leaſt ap- 
pearance of defign, avoid whatever glanced, however ob- 
liquely, at that which he would conceal, His heart, 
therefore, was wholly inacceſlible, and his beſt friends 
knew only what he thought was neceſſary to enable them 
to give him advice, except only Mentor, from whom he 
concealed nothing. In other friends he placed different 
degrees of confidence, in proportion as he had experien- 
ced their fidelity and wiſdom. 

Telemachus had often obſerved that the reſolutions of 
the council were too generally known in the camp, and 
had complained of it to Neſtor and Philoctetes, who did 
not treat it with the attention it deſerved. Old men are 
too often inflexible, for long habit ſcarce leaves them 
the power of choice. The faults of age are hopeleſs : 
as the trunk of an old knotty tree, if it is crooked, mult 
be crooked for ever; ſo men, after a certain age, loſe 
their pliancy, and become fixed in habits which have 
grown old with them, and become as it were part of 
their conſtitution, They are ſometimes ſenſible of theſe 
habits ; but, at the ſame time, are alſo ſenfible rhat they 
cannot be broken, and figh over their infirmity in vain : 
youth is the only ſeaſon in which human nature can be 
corrected ; and, in youth, the power of correction is 
without limits, 

There was, in the allied army, a Delopian, whoſe name 
was Eurymachus: an inſinuating ſycophant, who paid his 
court to all the princes, and could accommodate himſelf 
to every one's taſte and inclination ! His invention and 


diligence were continually upon the ſtretch to render him 


ſelf agreeable. If Eurymachus might be believed, no- 
thing was difficult: if his advice was aſked, be gueſſed 
Yot. II. [ 
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immediately what anſwer would be moſt pleaſing, and 
gave it, He had a talent at humour, which he indulged 
in raillery againſt thoſe from whom he had nothing to 
fear; but to others he was reſpectful and complaiſant; 
and had the art of rendering flattery ſo delicate, that the 
moſt modeſt received it without diſguſt, He was grave 
with the ſober, and with the jovial he was gay : he could 
aſſume all characters, however different, with equal faci- 
lity : men of ſincerity appear always in their on; and 
their conduR, being regulated by the unalterable laws of 
virtue, is ſteady and uniform ; they are, therefore, much 
leſs agreeable to princes than thoſe who aſſimilate them- 
ſelves to their predominant paſſions. Eurymachus had 
conſiderable military {kill, and was very able in buſineſs : 
he was a ſoldier of fortune, who having attached himſelf 
to Neſtor, had entirely gained his confidence ; aud could, 
by flattering that vanity and fondnels for praiſe which a 
little ſullied the luſtre of his character, draw out of him 
whatever he wanted to know. 

Philoctetes, though he never truſted him, was not leſs 
in his power; for, in him, iraſcibility and impatience pro- 
duced the fame effect that an ill-placed confidence pro- 
duced in Neſtor. Eurymachus had nothing to do but to 
contradict him; for, when once he was provoked, all his 
ſecrets were diſcovered. This man had been bribed, 
with large ſums of money, to betray the counſels of the 
allies to Adraſtus; who had in his army a certain num- 
ber of choſen men, who went over to the allies as deſer- 
ters, and came back, one by one, with intelligence from 
Eurymachus, as often as he had any thing of importance to 

communicate: this treachery was practiſed without much 
danger of detection; for theſe meſſengers carried no let- 
ters, and, therefore, if they happened to be ſeized, no- 
thing was found upon them that could render Euryma- 
chus ſuſpected. Every project of the allies, therefore, 
was conſtantly defeated by Adraſtus ; for an enterpriſe 
was ſcarcely reſolved upon in council, before the Daunians 
made the very difpoſitions which alone could prevent its 
ſucceſs. Telemachus was indefatigable to ditcover the 
cauſe ; and endeavoured to put Neſtor and PhiloQetes 
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upon their guard by alarming their ſuſpicions ; but his 
care was ineffectual, and their blindnels deſperate. 

It had been reſolved, in council, to wait for a confide- 
rable reinforcement that was expected; and a hundred 
veſſels were diſpatched ſecretly by night, to convey theſe 
troops, from that part of the coaſt whither they had been 
ordered to repair, to the place where the army was en- 
camped, with greater ſpeed and facility; the ground, 
over which they would otherwiſe have been obliged to 
march, being in ſome places very difficult to pals, In 
the mean time, they thought themſelves in perfect ſecuri- 
ty, having taken poſſeſſion of the paſſes of the neighbour- 
ing mountain, which was a part of the Appenine moſt 
difficult of acceſs. The camp was upon the banks of the 
river Galeſus, not far from the ſea, in a delightful country, 
abounding with forage, and whatever elſe was neceſſary 
for the ſubſiſtence of an -rmy. Adraſtus was on the o- 
ther fide of the mountain, which it was thought ĩimpoſſi- 
ble for him to paſs; but as he knew the allies to be then 
weak, that a large reinforcement was expected to join 
them, that veſſels were waiting to receive them on board, 
and that diſſention and animoſity had been produced in 
the army by the quarrel between Telemachus and Pha- 
lanthus, he undertook to march round without delay. He 
proceeded with the utmoſt expedition, advancing night 
and day along the borders of the ſea, through ways which 
had always been thought impaſſable : thus, courage and 
labour ſurmount all obſtacles : and, to thoſe who can dare 
and ſuffer, nothing is impoſſible : and thoſe who, ſlumber- 
ing in idleneſs and timidity, dream that every thing is 
impoffible that appears to be difficult, deſerve to be ſur- 

priſed and ſubdued. 

Adraſtus fell, unexpectedly, upon the hundred veſſels 
of the allies, at break of day. As they were not prepar- 
ed for defence, and thoſe on board had not the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion of an attack, they were ſeized without reſiſtance, 
and ſerved to tranſport his troops, with the greateſt expe- 
dition, to the mouth of the Galeſus: he then proceeded, 
without delay, up the river. The advanced guard of the 
allies on that fide, believing that theſe veſſels brought the 
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reinforcement they expected, received them with ſhouts 
of joy; and Adraſtus and his men got on ſhore before 
they diſcovered their miſtake. He fell upon them when 
they had no ſuſpicion of danger; and he found the camp 
open, without order, without chief, and without arms, 

The quarter of the camp which he firſt attacked was 
that of the Tarentines commanded by Yhalanthus. The 
Daunians entered ſo ſuddenly, and with ſo much vigour, 
that the ſurpriſe of the Lacedemonians rendered them in- 
capable of reſiſtance; and while they were ſeeking their 
arms, with a confuſion that made them embarraſs and im- 
pede each other, Adraſtus ſet tire to the camp. The 
flames immediately roſe from the tents to the ſky; and 
the noiſe of the fire was like that of a torrent, which 
rolls over a whole country, bearing down trees of the 
deepeſt root, and {weeping away the treaſured harveſt 
with the barn, and the flocks and herds with the fold and 
the ſtall. The flames were driven by the wind from tent 
to tent; and the whole camp had ſoon the appearance of 
an ancient foreſt, which ſome accidental ſpark had ſet on 
fire. | 

Phalanthus, though he was neareſt to the danger, could 
apply no remedy. He ſaw that all his troops muſt periſh 
in the conflagration, if they did not immediately abandon 
the camp; yet he was ſenſible, that a ſudden retreat be- 
ſore a victorious enemy might produce a final and fatal 
diſorder. He began, however, to draw up his Lacede- 
monian youth before they were half armed: but Adraſ- 
tus gave him no time to breathe; a band of expert arch- 
ers killed many of them on one fide, and a company of 
lingers threw ſtones as thick as hail on the other. Ad- 
raſtus himſelf, ſword in hand, at the head of a choſen num- 
ber of Daunians, purſued the fugitives by the light of 
the flames, and put all that eſcaped the fire to the ſword. 
Blood flowed round him in a deluge, yet he was till in- 
ſatiable of blood: his fury exceeded that of lions and ty- 
gers, when they tear in pieces the ſhepherd with the 
flock. The troops of Phalanthus ſtood torpid in deſpair, 
death appeared before them like a ſpectre led by an in- 
fernal fury, and their blood froze in their veins : their 
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limbs would no longer obey their will, and their trem- 
bling knees deprived them even of the hope of flight. 

Phalanthus, whoſe faculties were in ſome degree rou- 
zed by ſhame and deſpair, lifted up his hands and eyes 
to heaven ; he ſaw his brother Hippias fall at his feet, 
under the hand of Adraſtus. He was ſtretched upon the 
earth, and rolled in the duſt; the blood guſhed from a 
deep wound in his ſide Ke a river; his eyes cloſed againſt 
the light; and his ſou!, furious and indignant, iſſued 
with the torrent of his blucd. Phalanthus himſelf, co- 
vered with the vital effuſion from his brother's wound, 
and unable to afford him fuccour, was inſtantly ſurround- 
ed by a crowd of enemies, who preſſed him with all their 
power; his ſhield was pierced by a thouſand arrows, and 
he was wounded in many parts of his body; his troops 
fled, without a poſſibility of being brought back to the 
charge; and the gods looked down upon his ſufferings 
without pity. 
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TELEMACHUS, having put on his divine armour, runs 
to the aſſiſtance of Phalanthus ; he kills Iphicles, the fon of 
Adraſtus, repulſes the victorious enemy, and would have 
put an end to the awar, if a tempeſt had not intervened. 
Telemachus orders the wounded to be carried off, and 
takes great care of them, particularly of Phalanthus : he 
performs the ſolemnities at the funeral of Hippias him- 

Self 5 and, having collected his aſhes in à golden urn, 

preſents them to his brother. 


UPITER, ſurrounded by the celeſtial deities, ſurvey- F 

ed the {laughter of the allies from the ſummit of O- , 
lympus ; and, looking into futurity, he beheld the chief; 
whoſe thread of life was that day to be divided by the S 
Fates. Every eye in the divine aſſembly was fixed upon 5 
the countenance of Jupiter, to diſcover his will: but the Z 
Father of gods and men thus addreſſed them, with a | 
voice in which majeſty was tempered with ſweetneſs : | 
% You ſee the diſtreſs of the allies, and the triumph of | 
Adraſtus; but the ſcene is deceitful; the proſperity and | 
honour of the wicked are ſhort ; the victory of Adraſtus, 
the impious and perfidious, ſhall not be complete. The 
allies are puniſhed by this misfortune, only that they may 
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correct their faults, and learn better to conceal their 
counſels: Minerva is preparing new laurels for Tele- 
machus, whom ſhe delights to honour.” Jupiter ceaſed 
to ſpeak 3 and the gods continued in filence to behold 
the battle, 

In the mean time, Neſtor and PhiloQtetes received an 
account, that one part of the camp was already burned, 
and that the wind was ſpreading the flames to the reſt: 
that the troops were in diſorder; and that Phalanthus, 
with his Lacedemonians, had given way. At this dread- 
ful intelligence they ran to arms, afſembled the leaders, 
and gave orders for the camp to be immediately aban- 
doned, that the men might not perith in the conflagra- 
tion. 

Telemachus, who had been pining with inconſolable 
dejection, forgot his anguiſh. in a moment, and reſumed 
his arms. His arms were the gift of Minerva, who, un- 
der the figure of Mentor, pretended to have received 
them from an excellent artificer of Salentum; but they 
were indeed the work of Vulcan, who, at her requeſt, had 
forged them in the ſmoking caverns of Mount Ætna. 

Theſe arms had a poliſh like glaſs, and were effulgent 
as the rays of the ſun. On the cuiraſs was the repreſen- 
tation of Neptune and Pallas diſputing which of them 
ſhould give name to a riſing city. Neptune ſtruck the 
earth with his trident, and a horſe ſprung out at the 
blow : his eyes had the appearance of living fire, and the 
foam of his mouth ſparkled like light; his mane floated 
in the wind : and his legs at once nervous and ſupple, 
played under him with equal agility and vigour: his mo- 
tion could not be reduced to any pace; but he ſeemed 
to bound along with a ſwiftneſs and elaſticity that left 
no trace of his foot, and the ſpectator could ſcarce be- 
lieve but he heard him neigh. In another compartment 
Minerva appeared to be giving the branch of an olive, a 
tree of her own planting, to the inhabitants of her new 
city ; the branch; with its fruit, repreſented that plenty 
and peace which Wiſdom cannot fail to prefer before the 
diſorders of war, of which the horſe was an emblem. 
This ſimple and uſeful gift decided the conteſt in favour | 
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of the goddeſs; and Athens, the pride of Greece, was 
diſtinguiſned by her name“ . Minerva was alſo repre- 
ſented as aſſembling the liberal arts, under the ſymbols of 
little children with wings; they appeared to fly to her 
for protection, terrified at the brutal fury of Mars, who 
marks his way with deſolation, as lambs gather round 
their dam at the ſight of a hungry wolf, who has already 
opened his mouth to devour them. The goddeſs, with a 
look of diſdain and anger, confounded, by the excellence 
of her works, the preſumptuous folly of Arachne, who 
vied with her in the labours of the loom; Arachne her- 
ſelf was alſo to be ſeen in the piece; her limbs attenuat- 
ed and disfigured, and her whole form changed into that 
of a ſpider. At a little diſtance Minerva was again re- 
preſented as giving counſel to Jupiter, when the giants 
made war upon heaven, and encouraging the inferior 
deities in their terror and conſternation. She was alſo 
repreſented with her ſpear and ægis, upon the borders of 
Simos and Scamander, leading Ulyſſes by the hand, ani- 
mating the flying Greeks with new courage, and ſuſtain- 
ing them againſt the heroes of Troy, and the proweſs 
even of Hector himſelf. She was laſt repreſented as in- 
troducing Ulyſſes into the fatal machine, by which, in 
one night, the whole empire of Priam was ſubverted. 
Another part of the ſhield repreſented Ceres in the 
fruitful plains of Enna, the center of Sicily. The god- 
deſs appeared appeared to be collecting a ſcattered mul- 
titude, who were ſeeking ſubſiſtence by the chace, or 
gathering up the wild fruit that fell from the trees. To 
- theſe ignorant barbarians ſhe ſeemed to teach the art of 
meliorating the earth, and deriving ſuſtenance from its 
fertility. She preſented them a plough, and ſhowed 
them how oxen were to be yoked: the earth was then 
ſeen to part in furrows under the ſhare, and a golden har- 
veſt waved upon the plain: the reaper put in his ſickle, 
and was rewarded for all his labour. Steel, which in 
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other places was devoted to works of deſtruction, was 
here employed only to produce plenty, and provide for 
delight. The nymphs of the meadows, crowned with 
flowers, were dancing on the borders of a river, with a 
grove not far diſtant: Pan gave the muſic of his pipe ; 
and the fawns and fatyrs were ſeen frolicking together, in 
a leſs conſpicuous portion of the compartment. Bacchus 
was alſo repreſented crowned with ivy, leaning with one 
hand on the thyrſis, and holding the branch of a vine, 
laden with grapes, in the other. The beauty of the god 
was effeminate, but mingled with ſomething noble, im- 
paſſioned, and languiſhing, that cannot be expreſſed. He 
appeared upon the ſhield as he did to the unfortunate 
Ariadne, when he found her alone. forſaken, and over- 
whelmed with grief, a ſtranger upon a foreign ſhore. 

Numbers of people were ſeen crowding from all parts: 
old men carrying the firſt- fruits of their labour as an of- 
fering to the gods; young men returning, weary with the 
labour of the day, to their wives, who were come out to 
meet them, leading their children in their hands, and in- 
terrupting their walk with careſſes. Thete were alſo 
ſhepherds, ſome of whom appeared to be ſinging, while 
others danced to the muſic of the reed. The whole was 
a repreſentation of peace, plenty, and delight : every 
thing was ſmiling and happy : wolves were ſporting with 
the ſheep in the paſtures ; and the lion and tiger, quit- 
ting their ferocity, grazed peaceably with the lamb: a 
ſhepherd, that was ſtill a child, led them, obedient to his 
crook, in one flock, and Imagination recalled the pleaſures 
of the golden age. 

Telemachus, having put on this divine armour, took, 
inſtead of his own ſhield, the dreadful ægis of Minerva, 
which had been ſent him by Iris, the ſpeedy meſſenger 
of the gods. Iris had, unperceivcd , taken away his 
ſhield, and had left in its ſtead the ægis, at the fight of 
which the gods themſelves are impreſſed with dread, 

When he was thus armed, he ran out of the camp to 
avoid the flames z and called to him all the chiefs of the 
army; he called with a voice that reſtored the courage 
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they had loſt, and his eye ſparkled with a brightneſs that 


was more than human. His aſpect was placid, and his 
manner ealy and compoſed : he gave orders with the ſame 
quiet attention as that of an old man, who regulates his 
family, and inſtructs his children: but, in action, he was 
ſudden and impetuous : he reſembled a torrent, which 
not only rolls on its own waves with irreſiſtible rapidity, 
but carries with it the heavieſt veſſel that floats upon its 
ſurface. 

PhiloQetes and Neſtor, the chiefs of the Mandurians, 
and. the leaders of other nations, felt themſelves influ- 
enced by an irreſiſtible authority; age appeared to be no 
longer conſcious of experience ; and every commander 
ſcemed to give up, implicitly, all pretenſions to counſel 
and wiſdom : even jealouſy, a paſſion ſo natural to man, 
was ſuſpended; every tongue was ſilent, and every eye 
was fixed with admiration upon 'Telemachus : all ſtand 
ready to obey him without reflection, as if they had always 
been under his command. He advanced to an eminence, 
from which the diſpoſition of the enemy might be diſ- 
covered; and, at the firſt glance, he ſaw, that not a mo- 
ment was to be loft; that the burning the camp had 
thrown the Daunians into diſorder, and that they might 
now be ſurpriſed in their turn, He, therefore, took a 
circuit with the utmoſt expedition, followed by the moſt 
experienced commanders, and fell upon them in the rear, 
when they believed the whole army of the allies to be 
ſurrounded by the couflagration. 

This unexpected attack threw them into confuſion ; 
and they fell under the hand of 'Telemachus, as leaves fall 
from the trees in the declining year, when the northern 
tempeſt, the harbinger of winter. makes the veterans of 
the foreſt groan, and bends the branches to the trunk. 
Telemachus ſtrewed the earth with the victims of his 
proweſs, and his ſpear pierced the heart of Iphicles, the 
youngeſt ſon of Adraſtus; Iphicles raſlily preſented him- 
ſelf before bim 1n battle, to preferve the life of his father, 
whom Telemachus was about to attack by ſurpriſe. Te- 
lemachus and Iphicles were equal in beauty, vigour, dex- 
terity, and courage ; they were of the fame flature, had 
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the ſame ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, and were both tenderly 
beloved by their parents; but Iphiclcs fell like a flower 
of the ficld, which, in the full pride of its beauty, 1s cut 
down by the ſcythe of the mower. Telemachus then 
overthrew Euphorion, the moſt celebrated of all the Ly- 
dians that came from Etruria; and his ſword at laſt pierc- 
ed the breaſt of Cleomenes, who had juſt plighted his 
faith in marriage, and had promiſed rich ſpoils to the 
wife whom he was deſtined to ſee no more. 

Adraſtus beheld the fall of his ſon, and of his captains, 
and ſaw his victory wreſted from him when he thought 
it ſure, in a tranſport of rage, which ſhook him like the 
hand of Death. Phalanthus, almoſt proſtate at his feet, 
was like a victim. wounded but not lain, that ſtarts from 
the ſacred k::ite, and fliesj terrified from the altar: in one 
moment more his life would have been the prize of Ad- 
raſtus: but in this criſis of his fate he heard the ſhout of 
Telemachus ruſhiag to his aſſiſtance, and looked upward: 
his life was now given him back, and the cloud which was 
ſettling over his eyes vaniſhed. The Daunians, alarmed 
at this unexpected attack, abandoned Phalanthus, to re- 
preſs a more formidable enemy; and Adraſtus was ſtung 
with new rage, like a tiger, from whom the ſhepherds, 
with united force, ſnatch the prey that he was ready to 
devour. Telemachus ſought him in the throng; and 
would have fniſhed the war at a ſtroke, by delivering 
the allies from their implacable enemy ; but Jupiter 
would not vouchſafe him fo ſudden and eaſy a victory; 
and even Minerva, that he might better learn to govern, 
was willing that he ſhould longer continue to ſuffer. 
The impious Adraſtus, therefore, was preſerved by the 
Father of gods, that Telemachus might acquire new vir- 
tue, and be diſtinguiſhed by greater glory. A thick 
cloud was interpoſed, by Jupiter, between the Daunians 
and their enemies; the will of the gods was declared in 
thunders that ſhook the plain, aud threatened to cruſh the 
reptiles of the earth under the ruins of Olympus: the 
lightning divided the firmament from pole to pole; and 
the light, which this moment dazzled the eye, left it the 
next in total darkneſs : an nao ions ſhower, that imme- 
diately followed, contributed to ſeparate the two armies, 
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without any ſecret acknowledgment: of their power; an 
inſtance of ingratitude, which made him worthy of more 
ſignal vengeance! He poſſeſſed himſelf of a ſituation 
between the ruins of the camp and a moraſs, which ex- 
tended to the river, with ſuch promptneſs and expe- 
dition, as made even his retreat an honour; and, at 
once, ſhowed his readineſs at expedients, and perfect 
poſſeſſion of himſelf, The allies, animated by Tele- 
machus, would have purſued him; but he eſcaped, by 
favour of the ſtorm, like a bird from the ſnare of the 
fowler. 

The allies had now nothing to do but to return to the 
camp, and repair the damage it had ſuffered: but the 
ſcene, as they entered it, exhibited the miſeries of war 
in their utmoſt horror. The fick and wounded, not 
having ſtrength to quit their tents, became a prey to the 
flames; and many that appeared to be half burnt were 
fill able to expreſs their miſery in a plaintive and dying 
voice, calling upon the gods, and looking upward. At 
theſe ſights, and theſe ſounds, Telemachus was pierced 
to the heart, and burſt into tears: he was ſeized, at 
once, with horror and compaſſion: and involuntarily 
turned away his eyes from objects which he trembled to 
behold ; wretches, whoſe death was inevitable, but pain- 
ful and flow z whoſe bodies, in part devoured by the 
fire, had the appearance of the fleſh of victims that is 
burnt upon the altar, and mixes the ſavour of ſacrifices 
with the air. 

% Alas!” ſaid Telemachus, © how various, and how 
dreadful, are the miſeries of war ! What horrid infatu- 
ation impels mankind! taeir days upon the earth are 
few, and thoſe few are evil: why then ſhould chey pre- 
cipitate death, winch is already near? why ſhould they 
add bitterneſs to life, that is already bitter? All men are 
brothers, and yet they hunt each other as prey. The 
wild beaſts of the deſert are leſs cruel : lions wage not 
war againſt lions, and to the tiger the tiger is peaceable; 


the only objects of their ferocity are animals of a diffe- 


rent ſpeoies: man does, in oppoſition to reaſon, what by 
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animals, that are without reaſon, is never done. And 
for what are theſe wars undertaken ? Is there not land 
enough in the world for every man to appropriate more 
than he can cultivate? Are there not deſerts, which 
the whole race could never people? What then is the 
motive to war? Some tyrant ſighs for a new appella- 
tion; he would be called a conqueror ; and, for this, he 
kindles a flame that deſolates the earth. Thus a wretch- 
ed individual, who would not have been born but for the 
anger of the gods, brutally ſacrifices his ſpecies to his 
vanity: ruin muſt ſpread, blood muſt flow, fire muſt con- 
ſume, and he who eſcapes from the flames and the ſword, 
muſt periſh by famine, with yet more anguiſh and horror; 
that one man, to whom the miſeries of a world is ſport, 
may, from this general deſtruction, obtain a fanciful poſ- 
ſeſſion of what he calls glory. How vile the perverſion 
of ſo ſacred a name! how worthy, above all others, of 
indignation and contempt, thoſe who have ſo far forgot- 
ten humanity ! Let thoſe who fancy they are demigods 
henceforth remember that they are leſs than men; and 
let every ſucceeding age, by which they hoped to be ad- 
mired, hold them in execration. With what caution 
ſhould princes undertake a war! Wars, indeed, ought al- 
ways to be juſt ; but that is not ſufficient z they ought al- 
ſo to be neceſſary to the general good. The blood of a na- 
tion ought never to be ſhed, except for its own preſer- 
vation in the utmoſt extremity. But the perfidious coun- 
ſels of flattery, falſe notions of glory, groundleſs jealouſies, 
inſatiable ambition diſguiſed under ſpecious appearances, 
and conneCtions inſenfibly formed, ſeldom fail to en- 
gage princes in a war which renders them unhappy 
in which every thing is put in hazard without neceſſity ; 
and which produces as much miſchief to their ſubjects as 
to their enemies,” Such were the reflections of Tele- 
machus- 

But he did not content himſelf with deploring the 
evils of war; he. endeavoured to- mitigate them. He 
went himſelf from tent to tent, ailording to the fick, and 
even to the dying, ſuch aſſiſtance and comfort as they 
would receive; he diſtributed among them, not only 
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medicine, but money; he ſoothed and conſoled th-m 
by expreſſions of tenderneſs and friendſhip, and ſent 
others on the ſame errand to thole whom he could not 
viſit himſelf. 

Among the Cretans, that had accompanied him from 
Salentum, were two old men, whoſe names were Tray- 
matophilus and Noſophagus. Traumatophilus had been 
at the ſiege of Troy with Idomeneus, and had learned 
the art of healing wounds from the ſons of /Eſculapius. 
He poured into the deepeſt and moſt malignant ſores an 
odoriferous liquor, which removed the dead and morti- 
fied fleſh without the aſſiſtance of the knife, and facilita- 
ted the formation of a new ſubſtance, of a fairer and 
better texture than the firſt. Noſophagus had never 
ſeen the ſons of /Eſculapius : but, by the aſſiſtance of 
Merion, he had procured a ſacred and myſterious book, 
which was written by /Eiculapius for their inſtruction. 
Noſophagus was alſo beloved by the gods; he had com- 
poſed hymns in honour of the offspring of Latona ; and 
he offered every day a lamb, white and ſpotleſs, to Apol- 
lo by whom he was frequently inſpired. 

As ſoon as he ſaw the fick, he knew by the appearance 
of the eyes, the colour of the ſkin, the temperament of 
the body, and the ſtate of reſpiration, what was the cauſe 
of the diſeaſe. Sometimes he adminiſtered medicines 
that operated by perſpiration; and the ſucceſs ſhowed 
how much the 1ncreaſe or diminution of that ſecretion 
can influence the mechaniſm of the body for its hurt or 
advantage. Jo thole that were languiſhing under a gra- 
dual decay, he gave infuſions of certain falutary herbs, 
thut by degrees lortified the noble parts, and, by purify- 
ing the blood, brought back the vigour and the freſhneſs 
of youth. But he frequently declared, that if it were 
not for criminal exceſſes, and idle fears, there would be 
but little employment for the phyſician. © The number 
of diſcaſcs,” ſays he, is a diſgrace to mankind ; for 
virtue produces health. Intemperance converts the very 
food that ſhould ſuſtain life into a poiſon that deſtroys it; 
and picaſure, indulged to excels, ſhortens our days, more 
than they can be Ic nethened by medicine "he poor 
are more rarely ſick, for want of novriſhment, than the 
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rich, by taking too much; high ſeaſoned meats, that ſti- 
mulate appetite after nature is ſufficed, are rather poiſon 
than food. Medicines themſelves offer violence to na- 
ture; and ſhould never be uſed but in the moſt preſſing 
neceſſity. The great remedy, which is always innocent, 
and always uſeful, is temperance, a moderate uſe of plea- 
ſure, tranquillity of mind, and exercife of body; theſe 
produce a pure and well-tempered blood, and throw off 
ſuperfluous humours, that would corrupt it.” Thus was 
Noſophagus yet leis honoured for the medicine by which 
he cured diſeaſes, than for the rules he preſcribed to pre- 
vent them, and render medicine unneceſſary. 

Theſe excellent perſons were ſent by 'Telemachus to 
viſit the ſick of the army ; many of whom they recover- 
ed by their remedies, but yet more by the care which 
they took to have them properly attended, to keep theic 
perſons clean, and the air about them pure; at the fame 
time confining the convaleſcent to an exact regimen, as 
om with reſpect to the quality as the quantity of their 
ood. 

The ſoldiers touched with gratitude at this feafonable 
and important relief, gave thanks to the gods for having 
ſent Telemachus among them. © He is not,” faid they, 
* a mere mortal, like ourſelves; he is certainly ſome 
beneficent deity in human ſhape : or if he is, indeed, 2 
mortal, he bears leſs reſemblance to the reſt of men than 
to the gods, He is an inhabitant of the earth only to 
diffuſe good ; his affability and benevolence recommend 
him fill more than his valour. O that we might have 
him for our king ! But the gods reſerve him tor ſome 
more favoured and happy people, among whom they de- 
ſign to reſtore the golden age !” 

Theſe encomiums were overheard by Telemachus, 
whilſt he was going about the camp in the night, to guard 
againſt the ſtratagems of Adraſtus; and therefore could 
not be ſuſpected of flattery, like thoſe which deſigning 
ſycophants often beſtow upon princes to their face; in- 
ſolently preſuming that they have neither modeſty nor 
delicacy ; and that nothing more is neceſſary to ſecure 
their favour than to load them with extravagant praiſe. 
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To Telemachns, that only was pleaſing which was true; 
he could bear no praiſe but that which, being given when 
he was ſuppoſed to be abſent, he might reaſonably con- 
clude to be juſt. To ſuch praiſe he was not inſenſible; 
but taſted the pure and ſerene delight which the gods 
have decreed alone to virtue, and which vice can neither 
enjoy nor conceive. He did not, however, give himſelf 
up to this pleaſure : his faults immediately ruthed into 
his mind; he remembered his exceſſive regard for him. 
ſelf, and indifference to others; he felt a ſacred ſhame at 
having received from Nature a diſpoſition which made 
him appear to want the feelings of humanity ; and he 
referred to Minerva all the praiſe that he had received, 
as having grafted excellence upon him, which he thought 
he had no right to appropriate to himſelf, © It is thy 
bounty,” ſaid he, © O goddeſs! which has given me 
Mentor, to fill my mind with knowledge, and correct 
the infirmities of my nature. 'Thou haſt vouchſafed me 
wildom to profit by my faults, and miſtruſt myſelf. It 
is thy power that reſtrains the impetuoſity of my paſſions, 
and the pleaſure that I feel in comforting the afflicted is 
thy gift. Men would hate me but for thee ; and without 
thee I ſhould deſerve hatred ; I ſhould be guilty of irre- 
parable faults ; and reſemble an infant, who, not conſcious 
of his own weaknels, quits the fide of his mother, and 
falls at the next ſtep.” | 

Neſtor and Philoctetes were aſtoniſhed to ſee Tele- 
machus fo affable, ſo attentive to oblige, ſo ready to ſup- 
ply the wants of others, and ſo diligeat to prevent them. 
They were ſtruck with the difference of his behaviour, 
but could not conceive the cauſe ; and what ſurpriſed 
them moſt was, the care that he took about the funeral 
of Hippias. He went himſelf and drew the body, bloody 
and disfigured, from the ſpot where it lay hidden under 
a heap of the ſlain; he was touched with a pious ſorrow, 
and wept over it. O mighty ſhade:” ſaid he, © thou 
art now ignorant of my reverence for thy valour. Thy 
haughtineſs, indeed, provoked me; but thy fault was 
from the ardour of youth: alas! I know bur too well 
how much youth has need of pardon, We were ir the 
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way to be united by friendſhip: O why have the gods 
ſnatched thee from me before I had an opportunity to 
compel thy eſteem !*? 

Telemachus cauſed the body to be waſhed with odo- 
riferous liquors 3 and by his orders a funeral pile was 
prepared. The lofty pines groaned under the ſtrokes of 
the axe; and, as they fell, rolled down the dechvity of 
the mountain. Oaks, thoſe ancient children of the earth, 
which ſeemed to threaten heaven, and elms and poplars 
adorned with thick foliage of vivid green, with the 
ſpreading beech, the glory of the foreſt, ſtrewed the bor- 
ders of the river Galuſys ; and a pile was there raiſed 
with ſuch order, that it reſembled a regular building : 
the flame began to ſparkle among the wood, and a cloud 
of ſmoke aſcended in volumes to the ſky. 

The Lacedemonians advanced with a flow and mourn- 
ful pace, holding their lances reverſed, and fixing their 
eyes upon the ground; the ferocity of their countenan- 
ces was ſoftened into grief ; and the filent tear dropt, un- 
bidden, from their eyes. Theſe Lacedemonians were 
followed by Phericides, an old man, yet leſs depreſſed 
by the weight of years than by ſorrow to have ſurvived 
Hippias, whom he had educated from his earlieſt youth, 
He raiſed his hands, and his eyes that were drowned in 
tears, to heaven: ſince the d<ati of Hippias he had re- 
fuſed to eat, and the lenieat hand of Sleep had not 
once cloſed his eyes, or ſuſpended the anguiſh of his 
mind. He walked on with t:embling Reps, implicitly 
ſollowing the crowd, and icarce knowing whither he 
went: his heart was too full for ſpeech, aad his filenc 
was that of dejection and deſpair ; but when he law c: 
pile kindled, a ſudden tranſport ſeized him, and he cri. 
out, © O Hippias, Hippias! I ſhall fee thee no mos 
Hippias is dead, aud I am till living. O my dear Hip- 
plas ! it was I that taught thee, cruel and unrelenting ! 
It was I that taught thee the contempt of death. I 
hoped that my dying eyes would have been cloſe by thy 
hand, and that I ſhould have breathed the laſt ſigh into 
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thy boſom. Ye have prolonged my life, ye gods, in 
your diſpleaſure, that I might ſee the life of Hippias at 
an end. O my child, the dear object of my care and 
hope, I ſhall ſee thee no more! but I ſhall ſee thy mo. 
ther, who, dying of grief, will reproach me with thy 
death; and I ſhall ſee thy wife, fading in the bloom of 
youth, and agonized with deſpair and forrow, of which 
I am the cauſe ! O call me from theſe ſcenes to the bor. 
ders of the Styx, which have received thy ſhade ; the 
light is hateful to my eyes; and there is none but thee 
whom I deſire to behold ! I live, O my dear Hippias 
only to pay the laſt duty to thy aſhes.“ 

The body of the hero appeared ſtretched upon a bier, 
that was decorated with purple and gold, His cyes 
were extinguiſhed in death; but his beauty was not to- 
tally effaced, nor had the graces faded wholly from his 
countenance, however pale. Around his neck, that was 
whiter than ſnow, but reclined upon the ſhoulder, floated 
his long black hair, ſtill more beautiful than that of Atys 
or Ganymede, but in a few momonts to be reduced to 
aſhes: and on his fide appeared the wound, through 
which, ifluing with the torrent of his blood, his ſpirit 
had been diſmiſſed to the gloomy regions of the dead. 

Telemachus followed the body ſorrowful and dejected, 
and ſcattered flowers upon it : and when it was laid upon 
the pile, he could not fee the flames catch the linen that 
was wrapped about it without again burſting into tears. 
Farewell,“ ſaid he, O magnanimous youth! for I 
mult not preſume to call thee friend. Let thy ſhade be 
appeaſed, ſince thy glory is full, and my envy is preclu- 
ded only by my love. Thou art delivered from the miſe- 
ries that we continue to ſuffer; and haſt entered a better 
region, by the moſt glorious path ! how happy ſhould I 
be to follow thee by the ſame way ! May the Styx yield 
a paſſage to thy ſhade, and the fields of Elyſium lie open 
before thee : may thy name be preſerved with honour 
to the lateſt generation, and thy aſhes reſt for ever in 
peace +? 
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As ſoon as Telemachus, who had uttered theſe words 
in a broken and interrupted voice, was ſilent, the whole 
army ſent up a general cry. The fate of Hippias, whoſe 
exploits they recounted, melted them into tenderneſs; 
and grief at once revived his good qualities, and buried 
in oblivion all the failings which the impetuoſity of youth, 
and a bad education, had concurred to produce. 'They 
were, however, yet more touched by the tender ſenti- 
ments of Telemachus. Is this,“ ſaid they, © the young 
Greek that was ſo proud, ſo contemptuous and intracta- 
ble? he is now affable, humane, and tender. Minerva, 
who has diſtinguiſhed his father by her favour, is alſo 
certainly propitious to him. She has undoubtedly beſ- 
towed upon him the moſt valuable gift which the gods 
themſelves can beſtow upon man; a heart that is at once 
replete with wiſdom, and ſenſible to friendſhip.” 

The body was now conſumed by the flames; and Tele- 
machus himſelf ſprinkled the ſtill ſmoaking aſhes with 
water, which gums and ſpices had perfumed : he then 
depoſited them in a golden urn, which he crowned with 
flowers; and he carried the urn to Phalanthus. Pha- 
lanthus was ſtretched upon a couch, his body being 
pierced with many wounds; and life was fo far exhauſ- 
ted, that he ſaw, not far diſtant, the irremeable gates of 
death, 

Traumatophilus and Noſophagus, whom Telemachus 
had ſent to his aſſiſtance, had exerted all their art; they 
had brought back his fleeting ſhade by degrees, and he 


was inſenſibly animated with new ſtrength: a gentle but 


penetrating power, a new principle of life gliding from 
vein to vein, reached even to the heart ; and a genial 
warmth relaxing the frozen hand of Death, the tyrant 
remitted his graſp. But the inſenſibility of a dying lan- 
guor was immediately ſucceeded by an agony of grief; 
and he felt the loſs of a brother, which before he was not 
in a condition to feel. Alas!” ſaid he, why all this 
aſſiduity to preſerve my life! it would be better that I 
ſhould follow Hippias to the grave; my dear Hippias! 
whom I faw periſh at my fide. O my brother, chou art 
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loſt for ever; and, with thee, all the comforts of my 
life! I ſhall fee thee, I ſhall hear thee, I ſhall embrace 
thee, no more ! I thall no more unburden my breaſt ot 
its troubles to thee : and my friendſhip ſhall participate 
of thy ſorrows no more! And is Hippias thus loſt for 
ever! O ye gods, that delight in the calamities of men ! 
can it be? or is it not a dream, from which [ ſhall awake? 
Ah, no! it is a dreadful] reality! I have, indeed, loſt 
thee, O Hippias! I ſaw thee expire in the duſt ; and 1 
muſt, at leaſt, live till I have avenged thee; till I have 
offered up to thy manes the mercileſs Adraſtus, whole 
hands are ſtained with thy blood !“ 

While Phalanthns was uttering theſe paſſionate excla- 
mations, and the divine diſpenſers of health were endea- 
vouring to ſoothe him into peace, leſt the perturbation 
of his mind ſhould increaſe his malady, and render their 
medicines ineffectual, he ſuddenly beheld Telemachus, 
who had approached him unperceived. At the firſt fight 
of him he felt the conflict of two oppoſite paſſions in his 
boſom ; his mind ſtill glowed with reſentment at the re- 
membrance of what had paſſed between Telemachus and 
Fipnias z and the grief that he felt for the loſs of his 
brother gave his reſentment new force; but he was 
Ie conſcious that he was himſelf indebted for his life to 
'Telemachus, who had reſcued him, bleeding and exhauſt- 
£4, from the hands of Adraſtus. During this ſtruggle he 
remarked the golden urn, that contained the dear remains 
of his brother; the fight inſtantly melted him into tears; 
he embraced Telemachus, at firſt without power to ſpeak ; 
but at length he ſaid, in a feeble and interrupted voice, 
** Thy virtue, O ton of Ulyſſes ! has compelled my love; 
am inCebted to thee for my life: I am indebted to thee 
11fo tor ſomething yet more precious than life itſelf ! The 
imbs of my brother would have been a prey to the vul- 
ture but for thee ; and, but for thee, the rites of ſepultu: 2 
had been denied him ! his ſhade would have wandered, 
rorlorn and wretched, upon the borders of the Styx, ſtill 
repulſed by Charon with inexorable ſeverity ! Mutt I] ly 
under ſuch obligations to a man whom I have fo bitterly - 
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hated! May the gods reward thee, and'diſmiſs me from 
life aud miſery together ! ende to me, O Telemachus ! 
the laſt duties that you have tend red to my brother, and 
your glory ſhall be complete.” 

Þh- alnnUis then fall back, fainting and overwhelmed 
with grief: Telemachus continued near him; but, not 
daring to tk, "A tec in ſilence till his ſpirits ſhould 
return. He revived after a ſhort time; and, taking the 
urn ou? of che bands of Felemachus, he kiſſed it many 
tim es. and wept over 11, O precious duit,” ſaid he, 
& yhen schall mine ve m ngled with you in the fame urn? 
O my brother: ] wil. tollow thee to che regions of the 
dead! there is no need that I ſhould avenge thee, for 
Lelemachus will avenge us both!“ 

By the {ki!! of the two ſages, who practiſed the ſcience 
of /AEiculap.us, Faalanthus gradually recovered. Tele- 
machus was continually with them, at the couch of the 
lick, that they might exert themſelves with more dili- 
gence to haſten the cure; and the whole army was more 
ruck with admiration at the tenderneſs with which he 
ſuccour2d his moit inveterate enemy, than at the wiſdom 
and valour with which he had preſerved the army cf the 
allies, He was, however, at the ſame time, indefatigable 
in the ruder labours of war: he flept but little; and his 
Weep was often interrupted, ſometimes by the intelligence 
„ich was brought him, at every hour of the night as 

ell as of the day; and ſometimes by examining every 
altert of the camp, which he never viſited twice toge- 

zer at the ſawc hour, that he might be more ſure to 
roriſc thoſe that were negligent of their duty. Though 
s i|:ep was thort, and his labour great, yet his diet was 


a: he fared, in every reſpect, like the common ſol- 


that he might give them an example of patience 
: fobricty 3 and proviſions becoming ſcarce in the 
in, he thought it neceflary, to prevent murmurings 
and | diſcontent, by ſuffering voluntarily the fame inconve- 
niences which they ſuffe red by neceſſity. But this labour 
and temperance, however ſevere, were ſo far from im- 
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pairing his vigour, that he became every day more hardy 
and robuſt : he began to loſe the ſofter graces, which may 
be conſidered as the flower of youth; his complexion 


became browner and leſs delicate, and his limbs more 
muſcular and firm, 


END OF BOOK SEVENTEENTH. 
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CONTENTS. 


TELEMACHUS, being perſuaded, by ſeveral dreams, that 
his father Ulyſſes was no longer alive, executes his deſign 
of ſeeking him among the dead ; he retires from the camp, 
and is followed by two Cretans as far as a temple near 
the celebrated cavern of Acherontia : he enters it, and 
deſcends through the gloom to the borders of the Styx, where 
Charon takes him into his boat: he preſents himſelf 
before Pluto, whoin obedience to ſuperior powers," per- 
mts vim to ſeek his father : he paſſes through Turta- 
rus, and is witneſs to the torments that are inflidted 
upon ingratitude, perjury, impiety, hypocriſy, and, above 
all, upon bad Kings. 


DRASTUS, whoſe troops had been confiderably 

diminiſhed by the battle, retired behind mount Au- 
lon, where he expected a reinforcement, and watched 
for another opportunity of ſurpriſing the allies. Thus a 
hungry lion, who has been repulſed from the fold, re- 
tires into the gloomy foreſt, enters again into his den, 
and waits for ſome favourable moment, when he may de- 
vour the-whole flock, 
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Telemachus having eftabliſhed an exact diſcipline a. 

mong the troops, turned his mind entirely to the exe- 
cution of a deſign, which, though he had formed a con- 
ſiderable time, he had wholly ccacealed from the com- 
manders of tlie army, He ha“ been long diſturbed in 
the night by dreams, in which he ſaw his father Ulyfles. 
The viſion never failed to return at the end of the night, 
juit before the approach of Aurora, with her prevailing 
fires, tc chaſt from heaven the doubtful radiance of the 
ſtars, and from «arth the pleaſing delt ſions of Sleep. 
Sometimes he thought he ſaw Vl: Jes naked upon the 
banks of a river, in a flowery meadow of {ome bliſs ful 
iſland, ſurrounded by nymphs, who threw Gotbes to co- 
ver him within his rcach: ſometi--es he though: he ſaw 
him in a palace that ſhone with ivoi7 and go. ' where a 
numerous audience, crowned with flowers, ihe. : 
his eloquence with delight and oJraication , he tun 
times appeared ſuddenly among the guets at gag 
cent banquet, where joy ſhone upon every CC. 162? 
and a ſoft melody of vice, ac:cmpanier by . 

ſweeter muſic than the lyre of Apollo and 
the Nine. 

From theſe pleaſing dreams Telewachrs a 

ed dejected and ſorrowful; und, while one 0: ©. 5 
recent upon his mind, he cried out, C my feche. © 
my dear father Ulyſſes! the moſt frightful dreaais Would 
be more welcome to me than theſe. "Dhef. rebref ma 
tions of felicity convince me, that thou arc alreaay de- 
ſcended to the abodes of thoſe happy ſpirits Wwuom the 
gods reward for their virtue with everlaſting rcit; I 
think I behold the fields of Elviium! How dreactub ts 
the loſs of hohe! mult I then, O my father! fee th = no 
more for ever! Muſt 1 then no more embrace to 
whom I wz2s { dear, and whom I ſeck with ſuch ter der 
ſolicitude and perſevering labour! Shall I no more d 
wiſdom from lis lips! Shall I kiſs thoſe hands, te 
dear, thoſe victorious hands, whicn have ſubdued fo man) 
enemies. o more Shall they never puniſh the preſuwp- 
tuous ſuitors of Penelope! and the glory of Ithaca never 
be reſtored! 
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© You, ye gods, who are unpropitious to Ulyſſes, 
have ſent theſe dreams, to expell the laſt hope from my 
breaſt, and leave me to deſpair and death! I can no 
longer endure. this dreadful ſuſpence. Alas ! what have 
I ſaid ? of the death of my father I am but too certain. 
I will then ſeek his ſhade in the world below. To 
thoſe awful regions Theſeus deſcended in ſafety; yet 
Theſeus, with the moſt horrid impiety, ſought only to 
violate the deities of the place; my motive, the love of 
my father, is conſiſtent with my duty to the gods. Her- 
cules allo deſcended - and returned : I pretend not, in- 
deed, to this prowels ; but, without it, I dare to imitate 
his example. Orpheus, by the recital of lus misfortunes, 
ſoftened into pity that deity who was thought to be in- 
exorable, and obtained permiſſion. for the return of Eury- 
dice to the world of life: I am more worthy of compal- 
hon than Orpheus ; the loſs that I have ſuſtained is great- 
er than his; for what is a youthful beauty, to whom a 
thouſand youthful beauties are equal, in compariſon of 
the great Ulyſſes, unrivalled and alone, the admiration 
and the pride of Greece! The attempt ſhall be made; 
and if I periſh, I periſh. Why ſhould death be dreadful, 
when life is ſo wretched ! I come, then, O Pluto! O 
Proſerpine! to prove whether ye are indeed without 
pity. O my father! having traverſed the earth and the 
ſeas in vain to find thee, I will now ſeek thee among the 
gloomy dwellings of the dead. If the gods will not 
permit me to poſſeſs thee upon earth, and enjoy with 
thee the light of heaven, they may, perhaps, vouchſafe 
me the fight of thy ſhade, by the dim twilight of the 
realms of darkneſs ?” 

He immediately roſe from the bed which he had be- 
dewed with his tears; and hoped that the cheerful light 
of the morning would have diſſipated the melancholy 
that he ſuffered from the dreams of the night: he found, 
however, that the ſhaft which had pierced him was {till 
in the wound, and that he carried it with him whither- 
ſoever he went. He determined, therefore, to deſcend 
into hell by 4 celebrated avenue not far from the camp. 
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This avenue was near a city called Acherontia, from a 
dreadful cavern that led down to the banks of Acheron, 
an infernal river, which the gods themſelves atteſt with 
reverence and dread, The city was built upon the ſum- 
mit of a rock, like a neſt upon the top of a tree. At 
the foot of the rock was the cavern, which no man ven- 
tured to approach: the ſhepherds were always careful to 
turn their flocks another way; and the ſulphureous vapour 
that exhaled, by this aperture, from the Stygian fens, 
contaminated the air with a peſtilential malignity : the 
neighbouring ſoil produced neither herb nor flower; and, 
in this place, the gentle gales of the zephyr, the riſing 
beauties of the ſpring, and the rich gifts of autumn, were 
alike unknown. The ground was thirſty and ſterile, and 
preſented nothing to the eye but a few naked ſhrubs, and 
the cypreſs clothed with a funereal green. In the fields 
that ſurrounded it, even at a diſtance, Ceres denied her 
golden harveſts to the plough; Bacchus never gave the 
delicious fruit which he jeemed to promiſe; for the 
grapes withered, inſtead of ripening, upon the tree. The 
Naiads mourned, and the waters of their urn flowed not 
with a gentle and tranflucent wave, but were bitter to 
the taſte, and impenetrable to the eye» Thorns and 
brambles here covered the ground and as there was no 
grove for ſhelter, there were no birds to fing ; their ſtrains 
of love were warbled beneath a _ ſky : and here 
nothing was to be heard but the hoarſe croaking of the 
raven, and the boding ſcreams of the owl, The very 
herbage of the field was bitter; and the flocks of theſe 
joyleſs paſtures felt not the pleafing impulſe that makes 
them bound upon the green; the bull turned from the 
heifer, and the dejected ſhepherd forgot the muſic of his 
pipe. A thick black ſmoke frequently iſſued from the 
cavern in a cloud, that covered the earth with untimely 
darkneſs in the midſt of the day : at theſe ſeaſons the 
neighbouring people doubled their ſacrifices, to propitiate 
the infernal gods; yet the infernal gods were frequently 
| Inexorable, and would accept no ſacrifice but youth in its 
fweeteſt bloſom, and manhood in its ripeſt vigour, which 


they cut off by a fatal contegion. 
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In this place, Telemachus reſolved to ſeek the way 
that led down to the dark dominions of Pluto. Mi- 
nexva watched over him with inceſſant care, and covering 
him with her ægis, had rendered Pluto propitious; and, 
at her requeſt, Jupiter himſelf had commiſſioned Mercury, 
who deſcends daily to the infernal regions to deliver a 
certain number of the dead to Charon, to tell the ſove- 
reign of the ſhades, it was his pleaſure that Telemachus 
ſhould. be permitted to enter his .dominions. 

Telemachus withdrew, ſecretly, from the camp in the 
night; and, going on by the light of the moon, he in- 
voked that powerful Divinity, who in heaven is the ra- 
diant planet of the night, upon earth the chaſte Diana, 
and the tremendous Hecate in hell; the goddeſs heard 
his prayer, and accepted it ; for ſhe knew that his heart 
was upright, and his intentions pious, 

As he drew near to the cayern, he heard, the ſubter- 
raneous empire roar: the earth trembled under his feet, 
and the heavens ſeemed to rain down fire upon his head. 
A ſecret horror thrilled to his heart, and his limbs were 
covered with a cold ſweat; yet his fortitude ſuſtained 
him; and, lifting up his hands and his eyes to heaven, 
1 Great gods,” ſaid he, I accept theſe omens, and be- 
lieve them to be happy; fulfil them, and confirm my 
hope!“ His breaſt glowed with new ardour as he ſpoke, 
and he ruſhed forward to the mouth of the pit. 

The thick ſmoke, which rendered it fatal to all that 
approached it, immediately diſappeared ; and the peſti- 
lential ſtench was for a while ſuſpended. He entered 
the cavern alone; for who would have dared to follow 
him ? Two Cretans, to whom he had communicated his 

. deſign, and who accompanied him part of the way, re- 
mained pale and trembling, in a temple at ſome diſtance, 
putting up prayers for his deliverance, but deſpairing of 
his return. 

Telemachus, in the mean time, plunged into the tre- 
menduous darkneſs before him, having his {word drawn 
in his hand. In a few minutes be. perceived. a feeble 
and duſky light, like that which is ſeen at n:idnight up- 
on the earth: he could alſo diſtinguiſh airy ſhades that 
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fluttered round him, which he diſperſed with his ſword : 
and ſoon after he diſcovered the mournful banks of the 
Styx, whoſe waters, polluted by the marſh they cover, 
moved flowly in a ſullen ſtream, that returns in perpe- 
tual eddies upon itſelf. Here he perceived an innume- 
rable multitude of thoſe, who, having been denied the 
rights of ſepulture, preſented themſelves to inexorable 
Charon in vain, Charon, whoſe old age, though vigo- 
rous and immortal, is always gloomy and ſevere, kept 
them back with menaces and reproach ; but he admitted 
the young Greek into his bark as ſoon as he came 
up- 
The ear of Telemachus, the moment he entered, was 
ſtruck with the groans of inconſolable grief. Who 
art thou,” ſaid he to the complaining ghoſt,” and 
what is thy misfortune ?? © I was,” replied the phan- 
tom, Nabopharzan, the king of Babylon the great. 
All the nations of the Eaſt trembled at the ſound of my 
name ; and I compelled the Babylonians to worſhip me 
in a temple of marble, where I was repreſented by a ſta- 
tue of gold, before which the moſt coſtly perfumes of 
Ethiopia were burnt night and day. No man contra- 
dicted me without inſtant puniſhment ; and every inven- 
tion was upon the ſtretch to diſcover ſome new pleaſcres, 
that might heighten the luxury of my life. I was then 
in the full bloom and vigour of youth ; and life, with 
all its pomp and pleaſures, was ſtill before me. But, a- 
las! a woman, whom I loved with a paſſion that ſhe did 
not return, too ſoon convinced me that I was not a god: 
ſhe gave me poiſon, and I now am nothing. Yeſterday 
they depoſited my aſhes with great folemnity in a gol- 


den urn; they wept, they tore their hair, and ſeemed . 


ready to throw themſelves into the funeral pile, that 
they might periſh with me: they are now ſurrounding 
the ſuperb mauſoleum, in which they placed my remains 
with all the external parade of forrow ; but ſecretly, and 
in fincerity, I am regreted by none. Even my fa- 
mily hold my memory in abhorrence ; and here I have 
been already treated with the moſt mortifying indig- 
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An object fo deplorable touched the breaft of Tele- 
machus with pity. © And was you then truly happy,” 
ſaid he,“ during your reign ; did you taſte that ſweet 
tranquility, without which the heart ſhrinks-and withers 
like a blighted flower; nor, even in proſperity, can ex- 
pand to delight? “ Far from it,“ replied the monarch 
+ I know it not even in idea. A peace like this, in- 
deed, has been extolled by the ſages as the only good, 
but it never made my felicity; my heart was perpetually 
agitated by new deſires, and throbbing with fear and hope, 
I wiſhed that paſſion ſhould perpetually ſucceed to paſ- 
ſion, with a tumultuous rapidity which excluded thought; 


and practiſed every artifice to effect it: this was my ex- 


pedient to avoid the pangs of reflection; ſuch was the 
peace I procured; I thought all other a fable and a dream, 
and ſuch were the pleaſures I regret !”? | 

During this relation, Nabopharzan wept with the ef- 
feminate puſillanimity of a man enervated by good for- 
tune, unacquainted with adverſity, and therefore a ſtran- 
ger to fortitude. There were with him ſome ſlaves, who 
had been put to death to honour his funeral, and whom 
Mercury had delivered to Charon with their king ; give 
ing them, at the ſame time, an abſolute power over him, 
who had been their tyrant upon earth. The ſhades of 
theſe ſlaves no longer feared the ſhade of Nabopharzan 
they held him in a chain, and treated him with the moſt 
cruel indignity. As men,” ſaid one of them, had 
we not the fame nature with thee ? How couldi thou be 
ſo Kupid as to imagine thyſelf a god, and forget what thy 
parents were?“ „ His unwillingneſs to be taken for a 
man,” ſaid another, was right; for he was a monſter 
without humanity.” © Well,” ſaid another, “ what are 
become of your flatterers now? Poor wretch ! there 1s 
now nothing that thou canſt either give or take away; 
thou art now become the ſlave even of thy ſlaves. The 
juſtice of the gods is ſlow; but the criminal is at laſt 
certainly overtaken !” | 

Nabopharzan, ftung with theſe inſults, threw himſelf 
upon his face, in an agony of rage and deſpair 3 but Cha- 
ron bade the ſlaves pull him up by his chain · © He muſt 
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not,” ſaid he, © be allowed the conſolation even of hiding 
his ſhame, of which all the ghoſts that throng the borders 
of the Styx muſt be witneſſes, that the gods, who ſo long 
ſuffered this impious tyrant to oppreſs the earth, may at 
laſt be juſtified. Vet this, O ſcourge of Babylon! is but 
the beginning of ſorrows, : the judgment of Minos, im- 
partial and inexorable, is at hand!“ 5 
The bark now touched the dominions of Pluto; and 
the ghoſts ran down in crowds to the ſhore, gazing, with 
the utmoſt curioſity aud wonder, at the living mortal, 
who ſtood diſtinguiſhed among the dead in the boat; 
but the moment Telemachus {et his foot on the ſhore, 
they vaniſhed like the ſhades of the night before the firſt 
beams of the morning. Then Charon, turning towards 
him with a brow leſs contracted into frowns, and a look 
leſs ſevere, than uſual, © O favoured of Heaven!“ ſaid 
he, © ſince thou art permitted to enter the realms of 
darkneſs, which to all the living beſides thyſelf are in- 
terdicted, make haſte to puſh forword, whitherſoever the 
Fates have called thee. Proceed, by this gloomy path, 
to the palace of Pluto, whom thou wilt find ſitting upon 
his throne, and who will permit thee to enter thoſe re- 
eſſes of his domigion, the ſecrets of which I am not per- 
mitted to reveal.” | 
Telemachus, immediately preſſing forward with an 
kaſty ſtep, diſcovered the ſhades gliding about on every 
fide more uumerous than the ſands upon the ſea-ſhore ; 
and he was ſtruck with a religious dread, to perceive that, 
in the midſt of the tumult and hurry of this incredible 
multitude, all was filent as the grave. He ſees at length 
the gloomy reſidence of unrelenting Pluto : his hair ſtands 
erect, his legs tremble, and his voice fails him. Tre- 
mendous power!“ ſaid he, with faltering and interrupted 
ſpeech, * the ſon of the unhappy Ulyſſes now ſtands be- 
fore thee, I come to enquire whether my father is de- 
ſcended into your dominions, or whether he is ſtill a wan- 
derer upon the earth ?” 
Pluto was ſeated upon a throne of ebony; his coun- 
tenance was pale and ſevere, his eyes hollow and ardent, 
and his brow contracted and menacing. The fight of 2 
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mortal ſtill breathing the breath of life, was hateful to 
his eyes, as the day is hateful to thoſe animals that leave 
their receſſes only by night. At his ſide ſat Proſerpine, 
who ſeemed to be the only object of his attention; and to 
ſoften him into ſome degree of complatency, ſhe enjoyed 
a beauty that was perpetually renewed ; but there was 
mingled with her immortal charms ſomething of her lord's 
inflexible ſeverity, | 
At the foot of the throne fat the pale father of deſtruc- 
tion, Death, inceſſantly whetting a ſcythe, which he 
held in his hand. Around this horrid ſpectre hovered 
repining Cares, and injurious Sufpicions ; Vengeance diſ- 
tained with blood, and covered with wounds; cauſeleſs 
Hatred, Avarice gnawing her own fleſh, and Deſpair the 
victim of her own rage; Ambition, whoſe fury overturns 
all things like a whirlwind, and Treaſon thirſting for 
blood, and not able to enjoy the miſchiefs ſhe produces; 
Envy, ſhedding round her the venom that corrodes her 
heart, and fickening with rage at the impotence of her 
malice z- and Impiety, that opens for herſelf a gulf with- 
out bottom, in which ſhe fhalt plunge at laſt without 
hope. Beſides thefe, were natneleſs fpectres without 
number, all hideous to behold ! phantoms ! that repreſent 
the dead to terrify the living : frightful dreams, and the 
horrid vigils of Diſeaſe and Pain! By theſe images of woe 
was Pluto ſurrounded ; and ſuch were the attendants that 
filled his palace. He replied to the ſon of Ulyfles, in 
2 hollow tone; and the depths of Erebus remurmured to 
the ſound. | 

„If it is by Fate, O mortal! that thou haſt violated 
this ſacred aſylum of the dead, that fate, which has thus 
diſtinguiſhed thee, fulfil ! Of thy father I will tell thee 
nothing; it is enough that here thou art permitted to 
ſeek him. As upon the earth he was a king, thy ſearch 
may be confined, on one fide, to that part of Tartarus 
where wicked kings are conſigned to puniſhment ; and, 
on the other, to that part of Elyſium where the good 
receive their, reward: but, from hence, thou canſt not 
enter the fields of Elyſium till thou haſt paſſed through 
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Tartarus. Make haſte thither; and linger not in my 
dominions !” 

Telemachus inſtantly obeyed, and paſſed through the 
dreary vacuity that ſurrounded him, with ſuch ſpeed, that 
he ſeemed to fly; ſuch was his impatience to behold his 
father, and to quit the preſence of a tyrant, equally the 
terror of the living and the dead ! He ſoon perceived the 


_ gloomy tract of Tartarus at a ſmall diſtance before him: 


from this place aſcended a black cloud. of peſtilential 
ſmoke, which would have been fatal in the realms of 
life. This ſmoke hovered over a river of fire; the flames 
of which, returning upon themſelves, roared in a burning 
vortex, with a noiſe like that of an impetuous torrent 
precipitated from the higheſt rock ; fo that in this region 
of woe no other ſound could be diſtinctly heard. 

Telemachus, ſecretly animated by Minerva, entered the 
gulf without fear. The firſt object that preſented was a 
great number of men, who, born in a mean condition, 
were- now puniſhed for having ſought to acquire riches 
by fraud, treachery, and violence. Among them he re- 
marked many of thoſe impious hypocrites, who, affecting 
a zeal for religion, played upon the credulity of others, 
and gratified their own ambition. Theſe wretches, who 
had abuſed virtue itſelf, the beſt gift of Heaven, to diſ- 
boneſt purpoſes, were puniſhed as the moſt criminal of 
men : the child who had murdered his parents, the wife 
who had imbrued her hands in a huſband's blood, and the 
traitor who had fold his country in violation of every 
tie, were puniſhed with leſs ſeverity than theſe. Such 
was the decree pronounced by the judges of the dead; 
becauſe hypocrites are not content to be wicked upon 
the common terms, they would be vicious with the re- 
putation of virtue ; and by an appearance of virtue, which 
at length is found to be falſe, they prevent mankind from 
putting confidence in the true. The gods, whoſe omni- 
ſcience they mock, and whoſe honour they degrade, take 
pleaſure in the exertion of all their power to avenge the 
inſult. | 

After theſe appeared others, to whom the world ſcarce 
imputes guilt, but whom the divine vengeance purſues 
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without pity ; the liar, the ungrateful, the paraſite who 
laviſhes adulation upon vice, and the ſlanderer who falſely 
detracts from virtue; all who judge raſhly of what they 
know but in part, and thus injure the reputation of the 
innocent. 

But, among all who ſuffered for ingratitude, thoſe 
were puniſhed with moſt ſeverity who had been ungrate- 
ful to the gods. What!” ſaid Minos,“ is he confide- 
red as a monſter who is guilty of ingratitude to his father 
or his friend, from whom he has received ſome ſuch bene- 
fits as mortals can beſtow ; and ſhall the wretch glory in 
his crime, who is ungrateful to God, the giver of life, 
and of every bleſſing it includes? Does he not owe his 
exiſtence rather to the Author of Nature than to the pa- 
rents through whom his exiſtence was derived? The leſs 
theſe crimes are cenſured and puniſhed upon earth, the 
more are they obnoxious in hell to ne: vx vengeance, 
which no force can refiſt, and no ſubtilty elude,” 

Telemachus ſeeing a man condemged by the judges, 
whom he found fitting, ventured to aſk them what was 
his crime ? he was immediately anſwered by the offender 
himſelf : „I have done,” ſaid he, “ no evil; my plea- 
ſure conſiſted wholly in doing good. I have been juſt, 
munificent, liberal, and compaſſionate : of what crime 
then can I be accuſed ?? * With reſpect to man,” re- 
plied Minos, thou art accuſed of none: but didſt thou 
not owe leſs to man than to the gods ? if ſo, what are thy 
pretenſions to juſtice ? Thou haſt punctually fulfilled thy 
duty to men, who are but duſt ; thou haſt been virtuous 
but thy virtue terminated wholly in thyſelf, without re- 
ference to the gods who gave it : thy virtue was to be 
thy own felicity; and to thyſelf thou waſt all in all. 
Thou haſt indeed been thy own deity ; but the gods, by 
whom all things have been created, and who have crea- 
ted all things for themſelves, cannot give up their rights; 
thou haſt forgotten them, and they will forget thee. 
Since thou haſt deſired to exift for thyſelf, and not for 
them, to thyſelf they will deliver thee up : ſeek then thy 
conſolation in thine own heart. Thou art ſeparated for 
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ever from man, whom, for thy own ſake, thou haſt defir. 
ed to pleaſe; and left to thyſelf alone, that idol of thy 
heart ! Learn now, at leaſt, that piety is that virtue of 
which the gods are objects; and that without this no vir- 
tue can deſerve the name. The falſe luſtre of that with 
which thou haſt long dazzled the eyes of men, who are 
eaſily deceived, will deceive no more: men diſtinguiſh 
that only from which they derive pain or pleaſure into 
virtue and vice, and are, therefore, alike ignorant both 
of good and evil : but here, the perſpicacity of Divine 
Wiſdom diſcerns all things as they are: the judgment of 
men from external appearances is reſerved ; what they 
have admired is frequently condemned; and what they 
have condemned, approved.” 

Theſe words, to the boaſter of philoſophic virtue, were 
like a ſtroke of thunder ; and he was unable to ſuſtain 
the ſhock. The ſelf-complacence with which he had 
been uſed to contemplate his moderation, his fortitude, his 
generoſity, was now changed to anguiſh and regret ; the 
view of his own heart, at enmity with the gods, became 
his puniſhment : he now ſaw, and was dopmed for ever 
to ſee, himſelf by the light of truth: he perceived, that 
the approbation of men, which all his actions had been 
directed to acquire, was erroneous and vain, When he 
looked inward, he found every thing totally changed : 
he was no longer the ſame being ; and all comfort was 
eradicated from his. heart. - His conſcience, which had 
hitherto witneſſed in his favour, now roſe up againſt him, 
and reproached him even with his virtues; which not 
having the Deity for their principal and end, were erro- 
neous and illuſive. He was overwhelmed with conſter- 
nation and trouble; with ſhame, remorſe, and deſpair. 
The Furies, indeed, forbore to torment him; he was de- 
livered over to himſelf, and they were ſatisfied: his own 
heart was the avenger of the gods, whom he had deſpiſed. 
As he could not eſcape from himſelf, he retired to the 
moſt gloomy receſſes, that he might be concealed from 
others: he ſought for darkneſs, but he found it not; light 
ſtill perſecuted and purſued him; the light of truth, 
which he had not followed, now puniſhed him for thc 
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neglect; and all that he had beheld with pleaſure became 
odious in his eyes, as the ſource of miſery that could ne- 
ver end. Dreadful fituation !” ſaid he, © I have known 
neither the gods, mankind, nor myſelf; I have, indeed, 
known nothing ; fince I have not diſtinguiſhed from ſpe- 
cious evil that only which is truly good. 
have deviated from the path I ſhould have trodden; all 
my wiſdom was folly, and all my virtue was pride, which 
facrificed, with a blind impiety, only to that vile idol my- 


ſelf !” 
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All my ſteps 


The next objects that Telemachus perceived, as he 
went on, were kings that had abuſed their power. An 


avenging fury held up before them a mirror, which re- 


lected their vices in all their deformity : in this they be- 
held their undiſtinguiſhing vanity, that was gratified by 
the groſſeſt adulation ; their want of feeling for mankind, 
whoſe happineſs ſhould have been the firſt object of their 
attention; their inſenſibility to virtue, their dread of 
truth, their partiality to flatterers, their diſſipation, effe- 
minacy, and indolence; their cauſeleſs ſuſpicions ; their 


rade and oſtentatious ſplendour, an idle blaze, in 


which t 


he public welfare is conſumed ; their ambition of 


falſe honour procured at the expence of blood : and their 


inhuman luxury, which extorted a perpetual ſupply of 
ſuperfluous delicacies from the wretched victims of grief 


and anguiſh, When they looked into this mirror, they 


faw themſelves faithfully repreſented; and they found 
the picture more monſtrous and horrid than the chimera 
vanquiſhed by Bellerophon, the Lernæan hydra ſlain by 
Hercules, even Cerberus himſelf, though from three in- 
ternal mouths he diſgorges a ſtream of peſtilential fire, 
the fumes of which are ſufficient to deſtroy the whole 
race of men that breathe upon the earth. At the ſame 
time, another fury tauntingly repeated all the praiſes 
which ſycophants had laviſhed upon them in their lives, 
and held up another mirror, in which they appeared as 
flattery had repreſented them. 
pictures, ſo widely different, was the puniſhment of theit 
vanity : and it was remarkable, that the moſt wicked 
were the objects of the moſt extravagant praiſe z becauſe 


The contraſt of theſe 
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the moſt wicked are moſt to be feared, and becauſe they 
exact, with leſs ſhame, the ſervile adulation of the poets 
and orators of their time. 

Their groans perpetually aſcgnded frem the dreadful 
abyſs, where they ſaw nothing but the deriſion and inſult 
of which they were themſelves the objects; where every 
thing repulſed, oppoſed, and confounded them. As they 
{ported with the lives of mankind upon the earth, and 
pretended that the whole ſpecies was created for their uſe, 
they were, in Tartarus, delivered over to the capricious 
tyranny of ſlaves, who made them taſte all the bitterneſs 
of ſervitude in their turn: they obeyed with unutterable 
anguiſh, and without hope that the iron hand of Oppreſſion 


would ly lighter upon them. Under the ſtrokes of theſe 


flaves, now their mercileſs tyrants, they lay paſſive and 
impotent, like an anvil under the hammers of the Cyclops, 
when Vulcan urges their labour at the flaming furnaces 
of Mount Ætna. 

Telemachus obſerved the countenances of theſe crimi- 
nals to be pale and gaſtly, ſtrongly expreſſive of the tor- 
ment they fuffered at the heart. They looked inward 
with a ſelf-abhorrence, now inſeparable from their ex- 
iſtence: their crimes themſelves were become their pu- 
niſhment, and it was not neceſſary that greater ſhould be 
inflited ; they haunted them like hideous ſpectres, and 
continually ſtarted up before them in all their deformity, 
They wiſhed for a ſecond death, that might ſeparate them 
from theſe miniſters of vengeance, as the firſt had ſeparat- 
ed their ſpirits from the body ; a death, that might at 
once extinguiſh all conſciouſneſs and ſenſibility ; they 
called upon the deeps of hell to hide them from the per- 
ſecuting beams of truth in impenetrable darkneſs : but 
they are reſerved for the cup of vengeance, which, though 
they drink of it for ever, ſhall be for ever full! The 
truth, from which they fled, has overtaken them, an in- 
vincible and unrelenting enemy ! The ray, which once 
might have illuminated them, like the mild radiance of 
the day, now pierces them like lightning; a fierce and 
fatal fire, that without injury to the external parts, infixes 
2 burning torment at the heart! By truth, now an 2 
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venging flame, the very ſoul is melted like metal in a 
furnace : it diſſolves all, but deſtroys nothing; it diſu- 
nites the firſt elements of life, yet the ſufferer can never 
die: he is, as It were, divided againſt himſelf, without 
reſt, and without comfort ; animated by no vital principle, 
but the rage that kindles at his own miſconduct, and the 
dreadful madneſs that refults from deſpair ! 

Among theſe objects, at the fight of which the hair of 
Telemachus ſtood ere, he beheld many of the ancient 
kings of Lydia, who were puniſhed for having preferred 
the ſelfiſh gratifications of an idle and voluptuous life, to 
that labour for the good of others, which, to royalty, is a 
duty of indiſpenſible obligation. | 

Theſe kings mutually reproached each other with their 
folly. © Did not I often recommend to you,“ ſaid one of 
them to his ſon, © during the laſt years of my life, when 


old age had given weight to my counfel, the reparation” 


of the miſchief which my negligence had produced!“ 
« Unhappy wretch !“ replied the ſon, © thou art the cauſe 
of my perdition : it was thy example that made me vain- 
glorious, proud, voluptuous, and cruel, While I ſaw 
thee ſurrounded with flattery, and relaxed in luxury and 
ſloth, I alſo inſenſibly acquired the love of pleaſure and 
adulation, I thought the reſt of men were to kings, 
whit horſes and other beaſts of burden are to men; and 
animals wholly unworthy of regard, except for the drud- 
gery they perform, and the conveniencies they procure : 
this was my opinion, and [I learnt it of thee, I follow 
thy example, and I ſhare thy miſery !” Theſe reproaches 
were mingled with the moſt horrid execrations ; and mu- 
tual rage and indignation aggravated the torments of hell. 

Around theſe wretched princes there ſtill hovered, like 
owls in the twilight, cauſeleſs Jealouſies, and vain A- 
larms; Miſtruſt and Dread, which revenge upon kings 
their diſregard of mankind ; Avarice, inſatiable of wealth 
falſe Honour, ever tyrannical and oppreſſive ; and ef- 
feminate Luxury, a deceitful dæmon, that aggravates 
every evil, and beſtows only imaginary good, 

Many kings were alſo ſeverely puniſhed, not for the 
mischief they had done, but for the good they had ne- 
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glected to do. Every crime which is committed by the 
ſubject, in conſequence of laws not enforced, is the crime 
of the king; for kings reign only as miniſters of the law. 
To kings alſo are imputed all the diſorders that ariſe from 
pomp, luxury, and every other exceſs, which excites ir- 
regular and impetuous paſſions, that cannot be gratified 
but by the violation of the common rights of mankind : 
but the princes who, inſtead of watching over their 
people as a ſhepherd watches over his flock, worried and 
devoured them like the wolf, were puniſhed with the 
moſt exemplary ſeverity. 

In this abyſs of darkneſs and miſery, Telemachus be- 
held with yet greater aſtoniſhment, many kings, who had 
been honoured for their perſona] virtues upon earth, but 
were, notwithſtanding, condemned to the pains of Tar- 
tarus, for implicitly leaving the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment to wicked and crafty men; they were puniſhed for 
miſchiefs which they had ſuffered to be perpetrated un- 
der the ſanction of their authority. The greater part of 
them, indeed, had been by principle neither virtuous nor 
vicious; ſupinely taking the colour imprefſed upon them 
from without : they did not ſhun the truth when it pre- 
ſented itſelf ; but they had no reliſh for virtue, no de- 


light in doing good. 
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TELEMACHUS enters the fields of Elyſium, where he is 
known by his great grandfather Arcefius, who aſſures 
him that Ulyſſes is fill alive that he ſhall ſee him in 
Ithaca, and ſucceed to his throne, Arceſius deſcribes 
the felicity of the juft, eſpecially of good kings, abe 
have reverenced the gods, and have given happineſs ts 
their people ; he makes Telemachus obſerve, that heroes, 
thoſe who haue excelled only in the arts dęſtruction, 
have a much leſs glorious reward, and are allotted a 
ſeparate diſtri® by themſelves. Telemachus receives 
ſome general inſtructions, and then returns back to 
the camp. 


HEN Telemachus quitted this place he felt him- 

ſelf relieved, as if a mountain had been removed 
from his breaſt. This relief, ſo ſudden and ſo great, 
impreſſed him with a ſtrong ſenſe of the miſery of 
thoſe who are confined in it withaut hope of deliverance. 
He was terrified at ſeeing ſo many kings puniſhed with 
much greater ſeverity than any other offenders. Have 
kings then,“ ſaid he, ſo many duties to fulfill, ſo ma- 
ny difficulties to ſurmount, and ſo many dangers to a- 
void? Is the knowledge that is neceſſary to put them 
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upon their guard, as well againſt themſelves as others, 
ſo difficult to be acquired; and after all the envy, tu- 
mult, and oppoſition of a tranfitory life, are they con- 
ſigned to the intolerable pains of hell ? What folly, then, 
to wiſh for royalty! How happy the peaceful private ſta- 
tion, in which the practice of virtue is comparatively 
eaſy ! FVV 

Theſe reflections filled him with confuſion and trou- 
ble; his knees trembled, his heart throbbed with per- 
turbation, and he felt ſomething like that hopeleſs miſe- 
ry, of which he had juſt been a ſpeQator : but, in pro- 
portion as he advanced, and the realms of darkneſs, de- 
ſpair, and horror, became more remote, he felt new cou- 
rage gradually ſpring up in his breaſt; he breathed 
with greater freedom; and perceived, at a diſtance, the 
pure and bliſsful light which brightens the reſidence of 
heroic virtue. | | = 

In this place reſided all the good kings who had go- 
verneu! mankind from the beginning of time. They 
were ſeparated from the reſt of the juſt ; for, as wicked 
princes ſuffer more dreadful puniſhment than other of- 
fenders in Tartarus, ſo good kings enjoy infinitely grea- 
ter felicity than other lovers of virtue in the fields of E- 
lyſium. | | 

Telemachus advanced towards theſe happy and illu- 
ſtrious beings, whom he found in groves of delightful 
fragrance, reclining upon the downy turf, where the 
flower and herbage are continually renewed : a thou- 
ſand rills wandered through theſe ſcenes of delight, and 
refreſhed the ſoil with a gentle and unpolluted wave: 
the ſong of innumerable birds echoed in the grove ; and, 
while Spring ſtrewed the ground with her flowers, Au- 
tumn loaded the trees with her fruit. In this place the 
burning heat of the dog-ſtar was never felt; and the 
ſtormy north was forbidden to ſcatter over it the froſts 
of winter. Neither war, that is a-thirſt for blood; nor 
Envy, that wounds with an envenomed tooth, like the 
vipers that are wreathed round her arms, and foſtered 
in her boſom; nor Jealouſy, nor Diſtruſt, nor Fears, nor 
vain Deſires, invade theſe ſacred domains of Peace ; the 
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day is here without end, and the ſhades of night are _ 


known. Here the bodies of the bleſſed are clothed with 
a pure and lambent light as with a garment; a light, not 
reſembling that vouchſafed to mortals upon earth, which 
is rather darkneſs viſible, but a celeſtial radiance with- 
out a name; an emanation, that penctrates the groſſeſt 
body with more ſubtilty than the rays of the ſun pene- 
trate the pureſt cryſtal ; which rather ſtrengthens than 
dazzles the fight, and diffuſes through the {oul a ſerenity 
which no language can expreſs. By this ethereal eflence 
the bleſſed are ſuſtained in everlaſting life; it pervades 
them, it incorporates with them as food incorporates with 
the mortal body : they lee it, they breathe it, and it pro- 
duces in them an inexhauſtible ſource of ſerenity and 
joy. It is a fountain of delight, in which they are ab- 
lorbed, as fiſhes are abſorbed in the fea; they wilh for 
nothing, and, having nothing, they poſſeſs all things. 
This celeſtial light ſatiates the hunger of the foul; every 
deſire is precluded ; and they have a fulneſs of joy, which 
ſets them above all that mortals ſeek with ſuch reſtleſs 
ardour to fill the vacuity that aches for ever in their 
breait. All the delightful objects that ſurround them are 
dilregarded, for their felicity ſprings up within, and, be- 
ing perfect, can derive nothing from without: fo the 
gods, fatiated with nectar and ambroſia, diſdain, as groſs 
and impure, all the dainties of the moſt luxurious table 
upon earth. From theſe ſeats of tranquillity all evils fly 
to a remote diſtance : death, diſeaſe, poverty, and pain 
regret and remorſe ; fear, and even hope, which is ſome- 
times not leſs painful than fear itfelf z animoſity, diſguſt, 
and reſentment, are, for ever, denied accels. 

The lofty mountains of Thrace, whoſe ſummits, hoary 
with everlaſting ſnows, have pierced the clouds from the 
beginning of time, might ſooner be overturned from their 
toundations, though deep as the center, than the peace 
of theſe happy beings be interrupted for a moment. They 
are, indeed, touched with pity at the miſeries of lite 
but it is a ſoothing and tender paſſion, that takes nothing 
* their immutable felicity, Their countenances ſhine 
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with a divine glory; with the bloom of unfading youth, 
the brightneſs of everlaſting joy ; of joy, which ſuperior 
to the wanton levity of mirth, is calm, filent, and ſolemn, 
the ſublime fruition of truth and virtue. They feel, 
every moment, what a mother feels at the return of an 
only ſon, whom ſhe believed to be dead ; but the pleaſure 
whch, in the breaſt of the mother is tranſient, is perma- 
nent in theirs : it can neither languiſh nor ceaſe : they 
have all the gladneſs that is inſpired by wine, without 
either the tumult or the folly ; they converſe together 


concerning what they ſee, and what they enjoy; they de- 


ſpiſe the opprobrious luxury and idle pomp of their for. 
mer condition, which they review with diſguſt and re- 
gret; they enjoy the remembrance of their difficulties 
and diſtreſs, during the ſhort period in which, to maintain 
their integrity, it was neceſſary they ſhould ftrive, not 
only againſt others, but themſelves; and they acknow- 
ledge the guidance and protection of the gods, who con- 
ducted them in ſafety through ſo many dangers, with gra- 
titude and admiration, Something ineffable and divine 
is continually poured into their hearts ; ſomething like 
an efflux of Divinity itſelf, which incorporates with their 
own nature, 'They ſee, they feel, that they are happy; 
and are fecretly conſcious that they ſhall be happy for 
ever. They ſing the praiſes of the gods as with one 
voice: in the whole aſſembly there is but one mind, and 
one heart; and the ſame ſtream of divine felicity circu- 
lates through every breaſt, 

In this ſacred and ſupreme delight whole ages glide 
away, unperceived, and ſeem ſhorter than the happieſt 
hours upon earth; but gliding ages ſtill leave their hap- 
pineſs entire. They reign together, not upon thrones 
which the hands of men can overturn, but in themſelves, 
with a power that is abſolute and immutable, not de- 
rived from without, or dependant upon a deſpicable and 
wretched multitude. They are not diſtinguiſhed by the 
crowns that ſo often conceal, under a falſe luſtre, the 
mournful gloom of anxiety and terror: the gods them- 
ſelves have placed upon their heads diadems of everlaſt- 
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ing ſplendour, the ſymbols and the pledge of happineſs 
and immortality. 

Telemachus, who looked round theſe fields for his fa- 
ther in vain, was fo ſtruck with the calm but ſublime en- 
joyments of the place, that he was now grieved not to 
find him among the dead, and lamented the neceſſity he 
was under himſelf of returning back to the living. It 
is here alone,“ ſays he, that there is life; the ſhadow 
only, and not the reality, is to be found upon earth.” 
He obſerved, however, with aſtoniſhment, that the num- 
ber of kings that were puniſhed in Fartarus was great, 
and the number of thoſe that were rewarded in Elyſium 
was ſmall : from the diſproportion he inferred, that there 
were but few princes whole fortitude could effectually 
reſiſt their own power, and the flattery by which their 
paſſions were continually excited; he perceived that 
good kings were, for this reaſon, rare ; and that the 
greater number are fo wicked, that if the gods, after hav- 
ing ſuffered them to abuſe their power during life, were 
not to puniſh them among the dead, they would ceaſe to 
be juſt. 

Telemachus, not ſeeing his father Ulyſſes among 
theſe happy few, looked round for his grandfather, the 
divine Laertes, While his eyes were ineffectually em- 
ployed in this ſearch, an old man advanced towards him, 
whoſe appearance was, in the higheſt degree, venerable 
and majeſtic : his old age did not reſemble that of men 
who bend under the weight of years upon earth; it was 
a kind of nameleſs indication that he had been old be- 
fore he died ; it was ſomething that blended all the dig- 
nity of age with all the graces of youth; for to thoſe 
who enter the fields of Elyſium, however old and de- 
crepit, the graces of youth are immediately reltored. 
This venerable figure came up haſtily to Telemachus ; 
and looking upon him with a familiar complacency, as 
one whom he knew and loved, the youth, to whom he 
was wholly a ſtranger, food ſilent, in confuſion and ſuſ- 
pence. *© I perceive, my ſon,” ſaid the ſhade, © that thou 
doit not recolle& me; but I am not offended; I am Ar- 
ceſius, the father of Laertes; and my days upon earth 
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were accompliſhed a little before Ulyſſes, my grandſon, 
went from Ithaca to the ſiege of Troy: thou waſt yet an 
infant in the arms of thy nurſe ; but I had then conceiy. 
ed hopes of thee, which are now juſtified ; ſince thou haſt 
deſcended into the dominions of Pluto in ſearch of thy 
father, and the gods have ſuſtained thee in the attempt. 
The gods, O fortunate youth! regard thee with peculiar 
love; and will diſtinguiſh thee by glory, equal to that of 
Ulyſſes. I am happy once more to behold -thee ; but 
ſearch for Ulyſſes no more among the dead; he lil! 
lives; and is reſerved to render my line illuſlrious by 
new honours at Ithaca. Laertes himſelf, though the 
hand of Time is now heavy upon him, till draws the 
breath of life, and expects that his ſon ſhall return to 
cloſe his eyes. Thus tranſitory is man, like the flower 
that blows in the morning, and in the evening is wither- 
ed and trodden under foot! One generation palles away 
after another, like the waves of a rapid river; and Time, 
ruſhing on with filent but irreſiſtible ſpeed, carries with 
him all that can beſt pretend to permanence and ſtability, 
Even thou, O my ſon ! alas! even thou, who art now 
happy in the vigour, the vivacity, and the bloom of 
youth, ſhalt find this lovely ſeaſon, ſo fruitful of delight, 
a tranſient flower, that fades as ſoon as it is blown; 
without having been conſcious that thou wert changing, 
thou wilt perceive thyſelf changed; the train of graces 
and pleaſures that now ſport around thee, health, vigour, 
and joy, ſhall vaniſh like the phantoms of a dream, and 
leave thee nothing but a mournful remembrance that 
they once were thine. Old age ſhall inſenfibly ſteal upon 
thee ; that enemy to joy ſhall diffuſe through thee his 
own languors; ſhall contract thy brow into wrinkles, in- 
cline thy body to the earth, enfeeble every limb, and dry 
up, for ever, the fountain of delight which now ſprings 
in thy breaſt: thou ſhalt look round. upon all that is pre- 
ſent with diſguſt; anticipate all that is future with 
dread z. and retain thy ſenſibility only for pain and an- 
guiſh, This time appears to thee to be far diflant : but, 
alas ! thou art deceived ; it approaches with irreſiſtible 
rapidity, and is, therefore, at hand: that which. draws 
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near ſo faſt can never be remote; and the preſent ever 
flying, is remote already; even while we ſpeak it is paſt, 
and it returns no more, Let the preſent, therefore, be 
light in thy eſtimation tread the path of virtue, however 
rugged, with perſeverance ; and fix thine eye upon futu- 
rity : let purity of manners, and a love of juſtice, ſecure 
thee a place in this happy reſidence of peace. Thou 
ſhalt" ſoon ſee thy father reſume his authority in Ithaca; 
and it is decreed that thou ſhalt ſucceed him on the 
throne. But royalty, O my fon! is a deceitful thing: 
thoſe who behold it at a diſtance fee nothing but great- 
neſs, ſplendour, and delight ; thoſe who examine it near, 


find only toil, perplexity, ſolicitude, and fear. In a pri- 


vate ſtation, a life of eaſe and obſcurity is no reproach; 
but a king cannot prefer eaſe and leiſure to the painful 
labours of government without infamy ; he muſt live, not 
for himſelf, but for thoſe he governs : the leaſt fault he 
commits produces infinite miſchief ; for it diffuſes miſery 
through a whole people, and ſometimes for many gene- 
rations. It is his duty to humble the inſolence of guilt, 
to ſupport innocence, and repreſs calumny. It is not 
enough to abſtain from doing evil, he muſt exert himſelf 
to the uttermoſt in doing good; neither will it ſuffice to 
do good as an individual, he mult prevent the miſchief 
that others would do if they were not reſtrained, Think 
then of royalty, O my ſon! as a ſtate, not of eaſe and 
ſecurity, but of difficulty and danger; and call up all thy 
courage to reſiſt thyſelf, to controul thy paſſions, and dil- 
appoint flattery. 

While Arceſius was yet ſpeaking, he ſeemed to glow 
with the divine ardour of inſpiration ; and when he dif- 
played the miſerics of royalty, 'Telemachus perceived in 
his countenance ſtrong expreſſions of pity. © Royalty,” 
faid he, when it is aſſumed to procure ſelfiſh indulgen- 
ces, degenerates into tyranny ; when it is aſſumed to 
fulfil its duties, to govern, cheriſh, and protect an innu— 
merable people, as a father protects, cheriſhes, and go- 
verns his children, it is a ſervitude moſt laborious and 
painful, and requires the fortitude and patience of hervic 
virtue. It is, however, certain, that thoſe who fulfil the 
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duties of government with diligence and integrity ſhall 
here poſſeſs all that the power of the gods can beſtow to 
render happineſs complete!“ | 

While Telemachus liſtened to this diſcourſe, it ſunk 
deep into his heart : it was engraven upon that living ta- 
blet as the ſculptor engraves upon braſs. the characters 
which he would tranſmit to the lateſt generation. It 
was an emanation of truth and wiſdom, that, like a ſub. 
tile flame, pervaded the moſt ſecret receſſes of his ſoul : 
it at once moved and warmed him ; and he felt his heart, 
as it were, diſſolved by a divine energy not to be expreſ- 
ſed; by ſomething that exhauſted the fountain of life : 
bis emotion was a kind of defite that could not be fatif. 
fied z an impulſe that he could neither ſupport nor reſiſt ; 
a ſenſation exquiſitely pleaſing, and yet mixed with ſuch 
pain as it was impoſſible long to endure. 

After ſome time its violence abated, he breathed with 
more freedom, and he diſcovered in the countenance of 
Arceſius a ſtrong likeneſs of Laertes; he had alſo a con- 
fuſed remembrance of ſomething ſimilar in the features 
of Ulyſſes, when he ſet out for the fiege of Troy. 

This remembrance melted him into tears of tender- 
neſs and joy : he wiſhed to embrace a perſon whom he 
now regarded with reverence and affection, and attempt- 
ed it many times in vain : the ſhade, light and unſub- 
ſtantial, eluded his graſp, as the flattering images of a 
dream. deceive thoſe who expects to enjoy them: the 
thirſty lip is ſometimes in purſuit of water that recedes 
before it; ſometimes the imagination forms words, 
which the tongue refuſes to utter; and ſometimes the 
hand is eagerly ſtretched out, but one can graſp no- 
thing; ſo the tender with of Telemachus could not be 
gratified; he beheld Arceſius; he heard him ſpeak, and 
he ſpoke to him, but te touch him it was impoſſible. 
At length he inquired who the perſons were that he 
ſaw round him, 

“% You ſee,” ſaid the hoary ſage, © thoſe who were 
the ornament of their age, and the glory and happineſs 
of mankind ; the few kings who have been worthy o 
dominion, and filled the character of deities upon earth. 
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Thoſe whom you ſee not far diſtant, but ſeparated from 
them by that ſmall -cloud, are allotted to much inferior 
glory; they were heroes, indeed, but the reward of 
courage and proweſs is much leſs than that of wiſdom, 
integrity, and benevloence. 

“Among theſe heroes you ſee Theſeus, whoſe coun- 
tenance is not perfectly cheerful : ſome ſenſe of his miſ- 
fortune in placing too much confidence in a falſe and 
deſigning woman, ſtill remains; and he ſtill regrets his 
having unjuſtly demanded the death of his ſon Hypolitus 
at the hands of Neptune; how happy had it been for 
Theſeus if he had been leſs liable to ſudden anger ! 
You ſee alſo Achilles, who having been mortally woun- 
ded in the heel by Paris, ſupports himſelf upon a ſpear : 
if he had been as eminent for wiſdom, juſtice, and mo- 
deration, as for courage, the gods would have granted 
him a long reign ; but they had compaſſion for the na- 
tions whom he would have governed by natural ſucceſſion 
after the death of Peleus his father : and would not leave 
them at the mercy of raſhneſs and preſumption in a man 
more eaſily irritated than the ſea by a tempeſt. The 
thread of life was cut ſhort by the Fates; and he fell as a 
flower ſcarce blown falls under the ploughſhare, and 
withers before the day is paſt in which it ſprung up. 
They made uſe of him only as they do of torrents and 
tempeſts, to puniſh mankind for their crimes: he was 
the inftrument by which they overthrew the walls of 
Troy, to puniſh the perjury of Laomedon, and the erimi- 
nal defires of Paris. When this was once done, they 
were appeaſed ; and they were implored in vain, even 
the tears of Thetis, to ſuffer a young hero to remam 
longer upon the earth, who was fit only to deſtroy 
cities, to ſubvert kingdoms, and to fill the world with 
confuſion and trouble. | 

* You ſee another, remarkable for the ferocity of his 
countenance ; that is Ajax, the ſon of Telamon, and the 
couſin of Achilles: you cannot be ignorant of his glory 
in battle. After the death of Achilles he laid claim to 
his arms, which he faid ought not to be given to ano- 
ther; but they were claimed allo by your father, who 
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inſiſted upon his right: the Greeks determined in f+- 
vour of Ulyſſes, and Ajax flew himſelf in deſpair, The 
marks of rage and indignation are ſtill viſible in his coun- 
tenance : approach him not, my ſon, for he will think 
you come to inſult the misfortune you ought to pity: 
he has diſcovered us already, and he ruſhes into the 
thick ſhade of the wood that is behind him to avoid 
a ſight that is hateful to his eyes. On the other ſide 
you ſee Hector, who would have been invincible if the 
ſon of Thetis had lived in another age. That gliding 
ſhade is Agamemnon, whoſe countenance ſtill expreſſes 
a ſenſe of the perſidy of Clytemneſtra. O my ſon! 
the misfortunes that have avenged the impiety of Tan- 
talus in his family ſtill make me tremble : the mutual 
enmity of the two brothers, Atreus and Thyeſtes, fil- 
led the houſe of their father with horror and death. 
Alas! how is one crime, by a kind of dreadful neceſſity, 
the cauſe of more! Agamemnon returned in triumph 
from the ſiege of Troy; but no time was allowed him to 
enjoy in peacethe glory he had acquired in war. Such is 
the fate of almoſt all conquerors! All that you ſee have 
been great in battle, but they have been neither ami- 
able nor virtuous, and they enjoy only the ſecond place 
in the fields of Elyfium. 

„ Thoſe who have reigned with juſtice, and loved 
their people, are conſidered as the friends of the gods; 
while Achilles and Agamemnon, {till full of their quar- 
rels and their combats, are not perfect even here, but 
retain their natural defects, and ſuffer the infelicity they 
produce. Theſe heroes regrete, in vain, the life that 
they have loft, and grieve at their change from a ſub- 
ſtance to a ſhade : but the kings who, with an equal 
hand, have diſpenſed juſtice and mercy, being purified 
by the divine light which perpetually renovates their 
being, feel their wiſhes anticipated and their happiness 
complete. They look back upon the vain folicitude ot 
mankind with compaſſion and they deſpiſe the great at- 
fairs that buſy ambition as the play of an infant: they 


driak of truth and virtue at the fountain-head, and are 


faticficed 3 they can ſuffer nothing either from themſelve- 
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or others: they have no wants, no wiſhes, no fears: 
with reſpect to them all is finiſhed, except their joy, 
which ſhall have no end. 

The venerable figure you ſee yonder is Inachus, 
who founded the kingdom of Argos. The character of 
old age is tempered with incffable ſweetneſs and ma- 


jeſty 3 he moves with a ſlight and gliding pace, that re- 


ſembles the flight of a bird, and may be traced by the 
flowers that ſpring up under his feet : he holds a lyre 
of ivory in his hand; and an eternal rapture impels 
him to celebrate the wonders of the gods with eternal 
praiſe ; his breath is a gale of fragrance, like the breath 
of the morning in ſpring; and the harmony of his voice 
and his lyre might add to the felicity, not of Elyſium 
only, but Olympus. This is the reward of his paternal 
affection to the people, whom he ſurrounded with the 
walls of a new city, and ſecured in the bleſſings of ſo- 
ciety by legiſlation, 

* Among thoſe myrtles, at a little diſtance, you ſee 
alſo Cecrops the Egyptian, the firſt ſovereign of Athens, 
a city dedicated to the goddeſs of wiſdom, whoſe name 
it bears. Cecrops, by bringing excellent laws from E- 
gypt, the great ſource from which learning and good 
morals have flowed through all Greece, ſoftened the 
natural ferocity of the people that he found in the ſcat- 
tered villages of Attica, and united them by the bands 
of ſociety He was juſt, humane, and compaſſionate: 
he left his people to affluence, and his family ro modeſt 
mediocrity ; for he was not willing that his children 
ſhould ſucceed to his power, becauſe there were others 
whom he judged more- worthy of the truſt, 

* But I muſt now ſhow you Ericthon : you fee him 
in that little valley. Ericthon was the firſt who intro- 
duced the uſe of filver as money, in order to facilitate 
commerce among the iſlands ef Greece; but he forefaw 


the inconveniencies which would naturally reſult from 


his expedient. © Apply yourſelves,” ſays he to the peo- 
ple among whom he circulated his new coin, “to accu- 
mulate natural riches ; for they only deſerve the name 
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cultivate the earth, that you may have wealth in corn 
and wine, and oil and fruit : multiply your flocks to the 
utmoſt, that you may be nouriſhed by their milk, aud 
clothed with their wool; and it will then be impoſſible 
that you ſhould be poor. The increaſe even of your 
children will be the increafe of your wealth, if you in- 
ure them early to diligence and labour ; for the earth 
is inexhaultible, and will be more fruitful in proportion 
as it is cultivated by more hands: it will reward labour 
with boundleſs liberality ; but to idleneſs it will be par- 
{imonious and ſevere. Seek principallty, therefore, for 
that which is truly wealth, as it ſupplies that which is 
traly want, Make no account of money, but as it 1s 
uſcfal either to ſupport neeefſary wars abroad, or for 
the purchaſe of ſuch commodities as are wanted at home; 
and indeed 1t 1s to be wiſhed that no cemmerce ſhould 
be carried on in articles that can only ſupport and gra- 
tify luxury, vanity and ſloth. My children,” faid the 
wiſe Ericthon, who thought frequent admonition necel- 
fary, © I greatly fear that I have made you a fatal pre- 
fent : I foreſee that this money will excite avarice and 
ambition, the luſt of the eye, and the pride of life ; that 
it will produce innumerable arts, which only can corrupt 
virtue and gratify idleneſs: that it will deſtroy your re- 
liſh for that happy fimplicity which is at once the bleſſing 
and the ſecurity of life; and make you look with con- 
tempt on agriculture, the ſupport of our exiſtence, and 
the ſource of every valuable poſſeſſion. But I call the 
gods to witnels that I made you acquainted with mo- 
ney, a thing uſeful in itſelf, in the integrity of my heart!“ 
Erichon, however, having lived to ſee the miſchiefs that 
he dreaded to come to pals, retired, overwhelmed with 
grief, to a deſert mountain, where he lived to an extreme 
old age, in poverty and ſolitude, diſguſted with govern- 
ment and deploring the folly of mankind. 

Not long afterwards, Greece beheld a new wonder 
in Triptolemus, to whom Ceres had taught the art of 
cultivating the earth, and of covering it every year with 
a golden harveſt, Mankind were, indeed, already ac- 
 quainted with corn, and the manner of multiplying it by 
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ſeed ; but they knew only the firſt rudiments of tillage z 
and Triptolemus being ſent by Ceres, came with the 
plough in his hand, to offer the bounty of that goddeſs to 
all who had ſpirit to ſurmount the natural love of reſt and 
apply themſelves diligently to labour. The Greeks ſoon 
learnt of Triptolemus to part the earth into furrows, and 
render it fertile by breaking up its ſurface. The yellow 
corn ſoon ſtrewed the fields under the fickle of the rea- 
pers; and the wandering barbarians, that were diſperſed , 
in the foreſts of Epirus and Etolia, ſeeking acorns for 
their ſubſiſtence, when they had learnt to ſow corn, and 
make bread, threw off their ferocity, and ſubmitted to 
the laws of civil ſociety. Triptolemus made the Greeks 
ſenſible of the pleaſure that is to be found in that inde- 
pendent wealth which a man derives from his own labour; 
and in the poſſeſſion of all the neceflaries and convenien- 
cies of life, the genuine produce of his own field. This 
abundance, fo ſimple and fo blameleſs, ariſing from agri- 
culture, recalled to their minds the counſel of Ericthon. 
They held money in contempt, and all other factitious 
wealth, which has no value but in the vain imaginations 
of men; which tempts them to pleaiures that are neither 
ſincere nor ſafe, and diverts them from that labour which 
alone ſupplies all that is of real value, with innocence 
and liberty, They were now convinced that a paternal 
held, with a kindly foil, and diligent cultivation, was 
the beſt inheritance for thoſe that were wilely content 
with the ſimple plenty that contented their. fathers, who, 
wanting nothing that was uſeful, deſired nothing that 
was vain. Happy would it have been for the Greeks if 
they had ſteadily adhered: to theſe maxims, fo fic to reu- 
der them free, powerful, and happy; and to inſpire and 
maintain an uniform and active virtue, which would have 
made them worthy of ſuch bleſſings ! But, alas ! they be- 
gan to admire falſe riches; by degrees they neglected 
the true, and they degenerated from this admirable fim- 
plicity ! O my ſon ! the ſceptre of thy father ſhall, one 
day, deſcend to thee : in that day remember to lead thy 
people back to agriculture, to honour the art, to encou- 
rage thoſe that practiſe it, and to ſuffer no man either to 
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lire in idleneſs, or employ himſelf only to propagate luxu- 
ry and ſloth. 'Theſe men, who governed with ſuch be. 
nevolence and wiſdom upon earth, are here the favourites 
of Heaven! They were, in compariſon with Achilles, 
and other heroes who excelled only in war, what the 
gentle and genial gales of Spring are to the deſolating 
ſtorms of Winter : and they now as far ſurpaſs them in 
glory as the fun that gives the day ſurpaſſes, in ſplen- 
dour the moon that can only leſſen the darkneſs of the 
night.” 

While Arceſius was thus ſpeaking, he perceived that 
Telemachus had fixed his eyes upon a little grove of 
Jaurels, and a rivulet of pure water that was bordered 
with roſes, violets, lilies, and a thouſand other odorife- 
Tous flowers, the vivid colours of which reſembled thoſe 
of Iris, when ſhe deſcends upon earth with ſome meſſage 
from the gods to man. He ſaw, in this delightful ſpot, 
an inhabitant of Elyſium, whom he knew to be Seſoſtris. 
There was now a majeſty in the appearance of this great 
prince, infinitely ſuperior to that which diſtinguiſhed him 
upon the throne of Egypt: his eyes ſparkled with a di- 
vine radiance, that Telemachus could not ſtedfaſtly be- 
hold; and he appeared to have drank, even to exceſs, 
of immortality and joy; ſuch was the rapture, beyond 
all that mortals have the power to feel, which the di- 
vine ſpirit, as the reward of his virtue, had poured into 
his breaſt ! | 

“O my father! ſaid Telemachus to Arcefius, © I 
know him; it is Seſoſtris, the wiſe and the good, whom 
I beheld, not long fince, upon his throne in Egypt !” 
lt is he,” replied Arceſius; © and in him you have 
an example of the boundleſs liberality with which good 
kings are rewarded by the gods : yet all the felicity which 
row overflows his boſom, and ſparkles in his eye, is no- 
thing in compariſon of what he would have enjoyed, if, 
in the exceſs of proſperity, he had been till moderate and 
juſt. An ardent deſire to abaſe the pride and inſolence 
of the Tyrians impelled him to take their city. This ac- 
quiſition kindled a deſire of more, and he was ſeduced 
by the vain glory of a conqueror : he ſubdued, or rather 
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he raviſhed, all Aſia, At his return into Egypt he 
found the throne uſurped by his brother, who had ren- 
dered the beſt laws of the country ine ffectual by an ini- 
quitous adminiſtration. His conqueſts of other kingdoms, 
therefore, ſerved only to throw his own into confuſion : 
yet he was ſo intoxicated with the vanity of conqueſt, 
that he harneſſed the princes whom he had ſubdued to 
his chariot. This was leſs excuſable than all the reſt ; 
but he became at length ſenſible of his fault, and aſhamed 
of his inhumanity. Such was the fruit of his victories ! 
and the great Seloſtris has left an example of the injury 
done by a conqueror to his country and himſelf, when 
he uſurps the dominions of others: this degraded the 
character of a prince, in other reſpects ſa juſt and bene- 
ficent; and this has diminiſhed the glory which the gods 
intended for his reward. 

«* But ſeeſt thou not another ſhade, my ſon, diſtin- 
guiſhed by a wound, and a lambent light that plays round 
it like a glory ? That is Dioclides, a king of Caria who 
voluntarily gave up his life in battle, becauſe an oracle 
had foretold that, in a war between the Carians and the 
Lycians, the nation whoſe king ſhould be ſlain would be 
victorious. 

* Obſerve yet another: that is a wiſe legiſlator, who, 
having inſtituted ſuch laws as could not fail to render 
his people virtuous and happy, and bound them by a ſo- 
lemn oath not to violate them in his abſence, immedi- 
ately diſappeared, became a voluntary exile from his. 
country, and died pagr and unnoticed on a foreign ſhore, 
that his people might, by that oath, be obliged to keep 
his laws inviolate for ever, 

He, whom thou ſeeſt not far off from theſe is Eu- 
neſimus, a king of Pylos, and an anceſtor of Neſtor. 
During a peſtilence that deſolated the earth, and crowded 
the banks of Acheron with ſhades newly diſmiſſed from 
above, he requeſted of the gods, that he might be permit- 
ted to redeem the lives of his people with his own; the 
gods granted his requeſt; and have here rewarded it 
with felicity and honour, in compariſon of which all that 
royalty upon earth can beftow is vain and unſubſtantial, 
like a ſhadow or a dream. 
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6 That old man, whom you ſee crowned with flowers, 
is Belus. He reigned in Egypt, and eſpouſed Anchinoe, 
the daughter of the god Nilus, who fertilizes the earth 
with the flood that he pours over it from a ſecret ſource, 
He had two ſons, Danaus, whoſe hiſtory you know ; and 
Egyptus, from whom that mighty kingdom derives its 
name. Belus thought himſelf more enriched by the 
plenty which he diffuſed among his people, and the love 
that he acquired in return, than by all the levies he could 
have raiſed, if he had taxed them to their utmoſt ability, 
Theſe, my foo, whom you believe to be dead, theſe only 
are the living ; thoſe are the dead who languiſh upon 
earth the victims of diſeaſe and ſorrow! the terms are 
inverted, and ſhould be reftored to their proper place. 
May the gods vouchſafe thee ſuch virtue as this life ſhall 
reward; a life, which nothing ſhall embitter or deſtroy ! 
But haſte now from this world to which thou art yet un- 
born : it is time the ſearch for thy father ſhould be re- 
newed, Alas, what ſcenes of blood ſhalt thou behold 
before he is found ! What glory awaits thee in the fields 
of Heſperia! Remember the counſels of Mentor: let 
theſe be the guide of thy life; and thy name ſhall be 
great to the utmoſt limits of the earth, and the remoteſt 
period of time!“ 

Such was the admonition of Arceſius; and he imme- 
diately conducted Telemachus to the ivory gate, that 
leads from the gloomy dominions of Pluto. Telemachus 
parted from him with tears in his eyes; but it was not 
poſſible to embrace him : and leaving behind him the 
ſhades of everlaſting night, he made haſte back to the 
camp of the allies, having joined the two young Cretans 
in his way, who had accompanied him to the mouth o. 
the cavern, and deſpaired of his return. 
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FENUSIUM Having been left as a depofit by hoth partics 
in the hands of the Lucanians, Telemachus declares again/# 
ſeizing it, in an aſſembly of the chi-fs, and perſuades them 
to be of his opinion: he diſcovers great penetration and 
ſagacity with reſpect to two deſerters, one of whom, A- 
canthus, had undertaken to poiſon him; and the other, 
Dioſcorus, had offered to bring him Adraſtus's head. In 
the battle, which ſoon follows, Telemachus flrews the field 
cvith dead in ſearch of Adraſtus : Adraſtus, who is alſo 
in ſearch of Telemachus, engages and kills Piſiratus, the 

fon of Neſtor : Philoctetes comes up, and at the moment 
 ewhen he is about to pierce Adraſtus, is himſelf wounded 
and obliged to retire : Telemachus, alarmed by the cry 
of his friends, amonghaobom Adraflus is making a ter- 
rible laughter, ruſhes to their aſſiſtance he engages A- 
draſtus, and preſcribes conditions upon which he gives him 
his bife: Adraſtus riſing from the ground, attempts 
treacherouſly to kill his conqueror by ſurpriſe, <vho engages 
him a ſecond time, and kills him. 


N the mean time the chiefs of the army aſſembled, to 
conſider whether it was expedient to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of Venulium, a ſtrong town which Adraſtus had 
formerly taken from a neighbouring people, the Peuce- 
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tian Apulians. They had entered into the alliance that 
was formed againſt him, to obtain ſatisfaction for the in- 
jury; and Adraſtus, to ſoften their reſentment, had put 
the town as a depoſit into the hands of the Lucanians; 
he had, however, at the ſame time, corrupted the Luca- 
nian garriſon and its commander with money, ſo thas he 
had ftill more authority in Venuſium than the Lucanians; 
and the Apulians, who had conſented that Venuſium 
ſhould be garriſoned with Lucanian forces, were thus de- 
frauded in the negotiation. 

A citizen of Venuſium, whoſe name was Demophantes, 
had ſecretly offered to put the allies in poſſeſſion of one 
of the gates by night; an advantage which was of the 
greater importance, as Adraſtus had placed his magazine 
of military ſtores and proviſions in a neighbouring caſtle, 
which could not hold out againſt an enemy that was in 
poſſeſſion of Venuſium. Philoctetes and Neſtor had al. 
ready given their opinion, that this offer ſhould be ac- 
cepted; and the reſt of the chiefs, influenced by their 
authority, and ſtruck with the facility of the enterpriſe, 
and its immediate advantages, applauded their determina- 
tion: but Telemachus, as ſoon as he returned, exerted 
his utmoſt abilities to ſet it aſide. 

I confeſs,” ſaid he, © that if any man can deſerve 
to be ſurpriſed and deceived, it is Adraſtus, who has 
practiſed fraud againſt all mankind : and I am ſenſible, 

that the ſurpriſe of Venuſium will only put you into poſ- 
ſeſſion of a town, which by right is yours already, be- 


cauſe it belongs to the Apulians, who are confederates 


in your expedition : I alſo acknowledge, that you may 
improve this opportunity with the greater appearance of 
Juſtice, as Adraſtus, who has made a depoſit of the town 
in queſtion, has, at the ſame time, corrupted the com- 
mander and the garriſon, to ſuffer him to enter it when- 
ever he ſhall think fit: and I am convinced, as well as 
you, that if you ſhould take poſſeſſion of Venuſium to- 
day, you would to-morrow be maſters of the neighbour- 
ing caſtle, in which Adraſtus has formed his magazine; 
and that the day following, this formidable war would 
be at an end, But is it not better to perith than to con- 
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quer by means like theſe? Muſt fraud be counteracted 
by fraud ? Shall it be ſaid that ſo many kings, who unit- 
ed to puniſh the perfidy of Adraſtus, were themſelves 
perfidious ! If we can adopt the practices of Adraſtus 
without guilt, Adraſtus bimfelf is innocent; and our at- 
tempt to puniſh him injurious. Has all Heſperia, ſuſtain- 
ed by ſo many coloniesof Greece, by ſo many heroes re- 
turned from the fiege of Troy, no other arms to oppole 
the fraud and treachery of Adraſtus than treachery and 
fraud ! You have ſworn by all that is moſt facred to leave 
Venuſium a depoſit in the hands of the Lucanians : the 
Lucanian garriſon, you fay, is corrupted by. Adraſtus, and 
I believe it to be true; but the garriſon is (till Luca- 
nian; it receives the pay of the Lucanians, and has not 
yet refuſed to obey them; it has preſerved at leaſt an 
appearance of neutrality : neither Adraſtus nor his 
people have yet entered it; the treaty is ſill ſubſiſting; 
and the gods have not forgotten your oath, Is a pro- 
miſe never to be kept but when a plauſible pretence to 
break it is wanting? ſhall an oath be ſacred only when 
nothing is to be gained by its violation! If you are in- 
ſenſible to the love of virtue, and the fear of ie gods, 
have ye no regard to your intereſt and reputation? If 
you give ſo pernicious an example to mankind, by break- 
ing your promiſe, and violating your oath, in order to 
put an end to a war, how many wars will this impious 
conduct excite ! by which of your neighbours will you 
not be at once dreaded and abhorred ? and by whom will 
you afterwards be truſted in the moſt preſſiog neceſſity ? 
What ſecurity can you give for your faith when you de- 
ſign to Keep it? and how will you convince your neigh- 
bours that you intend no fraud even when you are fin- 
cere ? Shall this ſecurity be a folemn treaty ? You have 
trodden treaties under foot. Shall it be an oath ? Will 
they not know that vou ſet the gods at defiance, when 
you can derive any advantage from perjury ? With re- 
lyeR to you, peace will be a ſtate of uo greater ſecurity 
than war; for whatever you do will be conſidered as 
the operations of war either ſecret or avowed, You will 
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be the conſtant enemies of all who have the misfortune 
to be your neighbours, Every affair which requires re- 
putation, probity, or confidence, will to you become im- 
practicable; and you will never be able to make any pro- 
miſe that can be believed. But there is another in- 
tereſt yet nearer and more preſſing, which muſt ſtrike 
you, if you are not loſt to all ſenſe of probity, and wholly 
blind to your advantage; a conduct ſo perfidious will be 
a canker in the very heart of your alliance, which it 
muſt finally deſtroy. The fraud that you are about to 
practiſe againſt Adraſtus will inevitably render him vic- 
torious.“ | 

At theſe words the aſſembly demanded with great e- 
motion, how he could take upon him to affirm, that the 
alliance would be ruined by a meaſure that would pro- 
cure them certain and immediate victory? How can 
you,“ ſaid he, “ confide in each other, if you violate the 
only bond of ſociety and confidence, your plighted faith 
After you have admitted this maxim, that the laws of 
honeſty and truth may be violated to ſecure a conſider- 
able advantage, who among you will confide in another, 
when that other may ſecure a conſiderable advantage by 
breaking his promife and defrauding you? And when 
this is the caſe, what will be your fituation ? which of 
you would not practiſe fraud to preclude the fraudulent 
practices of his neighbour? What muſt become of an 
alliance conſiſting of ſo many nations, each of which has 
a ſeparate intereſt, when it is agreed among them, in 2 
public deliberation; that every one is at liberty to cir- 
cumvent his neighbour, and violate his engagements ! 
Will not the immediate conſequence be, diſtruſt and dil- 
ſention : an impatience to deſtroy each other, excited by 
the dread of being deſtroyed ? Adraſtus will have no 
need to attack you; you will effect his purpoſe upon 
yourſelves, and juſtify the perfidy you combined to 
puniſh. 

Ve mighty chiefs! renowned for magnanimity and 
wiſdom, who govern innumerable people with experi- 
enced command, deſpiſe not the counſel of youth. What- 
ver is your danger or diſtreſs, your reſources ſhould be 
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diligence and virtue. True fortitude can never deſpair : 

but if once you pals the barrier of integrity and honour, 

your retreat is cut off, and your ruin inevitable: you 

can never more eſtabliſh that confidence, without which 

no affair of importance can ſucceed.: you can never 

make thoſe hold virtue ſacred, whom you have once 

taught to deſpiſe it. And, after all, what have you to 
fear? Will not your courage conquer, without ſo baſe an 

auxiliary as fraud? Are not your own powers, and the 

ſtrength of united nations, ſufficient ? Let us fight, and 
if we muſt, let us die; but let us not conquer with the 
loſs of virtue and of fame. Adraſtus, the impious A- 

draſtus, is in our power; and nothing can deliver him 

but our participation of the crimes that expoſe him to the 

wrath of Heaven.” 

When Telemachus had done ſpeaking, he perceived 
that his words had carried conviction to the heart. He 
obſerved, that of all who were preſent, not one offered 
to reply; their thoughts were fixed; not indeed upon 
him, nor the graces of his elocution, but upon the truths 
that he had diſplayed. At firſt, all was filent aſtoniſh- 
ment, expreſſed only by the countenance : but after a 
ſhort time a confuſed murmur ſpread by degrees through 
the whole aſſembly : they looked upon each other ; and 
all were impatient to declare their ſentiments, though 
every one was afraid to ſpeak firſt. It was expected that 
the chiefs of the army ſhould give their opinion ; and the 
venerable Neſtor, at length, ſpoke as follows. 

The gods, O fon of Ulyſſes! have ſpoken by thy 
voice: Minerva, who has often inſpired thy father, has 
ſuggeſted to thee the wiſe and generous counſel which 
thou haſt given to us. I think not of thy youth; for 
when I hear thee, Pallas only is preſent to my mind. 
Thou haſt been the advocate of virtue. The greateſt 
advantage without virtue is loſs ; without virtue, men 
are ſuddenly overtaken by the vengeance of their ene- 
mies, they are diſtruſted by their friends, abhorred by 
good men, and obnoxious to the righteous anger of the 
gods. Let us, then, leave Venuſium in the hands of the 
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Lucanians, and think of defeating Adraſtus only by our 


own magnanimity.” 

Thus Neſtor ſpoke, and the whole aſſembly applaud- 
ed: but their eyes were fixed upon Telemachus ; and 
every one thought he ſaw the wiſdom of the goddeſs that 
inſpired him, lighten in his countenance. 

This queſtion being determined, the council began 
immediately to debate another, in which Telemachus ac- 
quired equal reputation. Adraſtus, with a perfidy and 
cruelty natural to his character, had ſent one Acanthus 
into the camp as a deſerter, who had undertaken to de- 
ſtroy the principal commanders of the army by poilon ; 
and had a particular charge not to ſpare Telemachus, 
who was already become the terror of the Daunians. 
Telemachus, who was too generous and brave eaſily to 
entertain ſuſpicion, readily admitted this wretch to his 
preſence, and treated him with great kindneſs ; for hav- 
ing ſeen Ulyſſes in Sicily, he recommended himſelf by 
relating his adventures. Telemachus took him under his 
immediate protection, and conſoled him under his mis- 
fortunes; for he pretended to have been defrauded, and 
treated with indignity, by Adraſtus. Telemachus, how- 
ever, was warming and cheriſhing a viper in his boſom, 
which his kindneſs only could enable to deſtroy him. 
Acanthus had diſpatched another deſerter, whoſe name 
was Arion, from the camp of the allies, to Adraſtus, 
with particular intelligence of its ſituation ; and aſſuran- 
ces, that he would give poiſon to the thief commanders, 
particularly to Telemachus, the next day, at an entertain- 
ment to Which he had been invited as a gueſt, It hap- 
pened that this man was detected and ſeized, as he was 
eſcaping from the camp ; and, in the terror and confu- 
ſion of conſcious guilt, he confeſſed his treachery. A- 
canthus was ſuſpected to have been [his accomplice, be- 
cauſe a remarkable intimacy had been obſerved between 
them; but Acanthus, who had great courage, and was 
profoundly {killed in diſſimulation, made fo artful a de- 
fence, that nothing could be proved againſt him, nor could 
conſpiracy be traced to its ſource. 
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Many of the princes were of opinion, that he ought 
certainly to be ſacrificed to the public ſafety. He 
muſt, at all events,” ſaid they, „be put to death; for 


the life of a private individual is nothing in competition - 


with the lives of ſo many kings. It is poſſible he may 
die innocent; but that conſideration ſhould have no 
weight, when the vicegerents of the gods are to be ſe- 
cured from danger.” _ 

„This horid maxim,” ſaid Telemachus, “ this bar. 
barous policy, is a diſgrace to human nature. Is the 
blood of men to be fo lightly ſpilt? and are they to be 
thus wantonly deſtroyed by thoſe that are ſet over them 
only for their preſervation ? 'The gods have made you, 
to mankind, what the ſhepherd is to his flock : and will 
you degrade yourſelves into wolves, and worry and de- 
vour thoſe whom you ought to cheriſh and protect! U- 
pon your prineiples, to be abuſed, and to be guilty, is 
the ſame thing; and every one that is ſuſpected muſt 
die, Envy and calumny will deſtroy innocence at 
pleaſure ; the oppreſſed will be ſacrificed to the op- 
preſſor; and in proportion as tyranny makes kings diſ- 
truſtful, judicial murders will depopulate the ſta te.“ 

Telemachus uttered this remonſtrance with a vehe- 
mence and authority that gave it invincible force, and 
covered thoſe, who gave the counſel he had reproved, 
with confuſion. He perceived it, and ſoftned his voice, 
As for myſelf,” ſaid he, I am not ſo fond of life as 
to ſecure it on ſuch terms. I had rather Acanthus 
{ſhould be wicked than Telemachus; and would more 
willingly periſh by his treaſon, than deſtroy him unjuſtly 
while I doubt only of his crime. A king is, by his ot- 
fice, the judge of his people; and his decifions ſhould be 
directed by wiſdom, juſtice, and moderation: let me, 
then examine Acanthus in your preſence.” 

Every one acquieſced ; and Telemachus immediately 
queſtioned him concerning his connection with Arion; 
he preſſed him with a great variety of particulars; and 
he frequently took occaſion to intimate a deſign of ſend- 
ing him back to Adraſtus as a deſerter: this, if he had 
really deſerted, would have alarmed him; for Adraſtus 
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would certainly have puniſhed him with death; but 
Telemachus, who watched the effect of this experiment 
with great attention, perceived not the leaſt token of 
fear, either in his countenance or his voice; and there- 
fore thought it probable that he was guilty of the con- 
piracy. 

Not being able, however, fully to convict him, he de- 
manded his ring. © I will ſend it,“ ſaid he, © to A- 
draitus.” At the demand of his ring Acanthus turned 
pale; and Telemachus, who kept his eyes fixed upon 

im, perceived that he was in great confuſion. The 
ring being delivered, © I will ſend Polytropus,” ſaid 
Telemachus, a Lucanian whom you well know, to 
Adraſtus, as a meſſenger diſpatched with private intelli- 
gence from you, and he ſhall produce this ring as a to- 
ken. If it is acknowledged by Adraſtus, and, by this 
means, we diſcover that you are his emiſſary, you ſhall 
be put ta death by torture: but if you will now volun- 
tarily confeſs your guilt, we will remit the puniſhment 
at deſerves, and only baniſh you to ſome remote iſtand 
where every thing ſhall be provided for your ſubſiſtence. 
Acanthus being now urged both by fear and hope, made 
a full confeſſion; and Telemachus prevailed with the 
kings to give him his life, as he had promiſed it ; and 
he was ſent into one of the Echinadian iſlands, where 
he paſſed his days in ſecurity and peace. 

Not long afterwards a Daunian of obſcure birth, but 
of a daring and violent ſpirit, whoſe name was Dioſcorus, 
came into the camp of the allies by night, and offered 
to aſſaſſinate Adraſtus in his tent. This offer it was in 
his power to make good; for whoever deſpiſes his own 
life, can command that of another, Dioſcorus had 
no wiſh but for revenge. Adraſtus had forcibly taken 
away his wife, whom he loved to diſtraction, and who 
was equal in beauty to Venus herſelf; and he had de- 
termined either to kill the tyrant and recover his 
wife, or periſh in the attempt. He had received ſecret 
inſtructions how to enter the tent in the night, and had 
learnt that his enterpriſe would be favoured by many 
otticers in the ſervice : but he thought it would alſo be 
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neceſſary that the allies ſhould attack the camp at the 
fame time; as the confufion would facilitate his eſcape, 
and afford him a fairer opportunity to carry off his wife. 

As ſoon as this man had made the confederate princes 
acquainted with his deſign, they turned towards Tele- 
machus, as referring implicitly to his deciſion. The 
gods,” ſaid he, who have preſerved us from traitors, 
forbid us to employ them. It would be our intereſt to 
reje& treachery, if we had not ſufficient virtue to deteſt 
it: if we ſhould once practiſe it againſt others, our ex- 
ample would juſtify others in the practice of it againſt 
us; and then, who among us will be ſafe? If Adraſtus 
ſhould avoid the miſchief that threatens him, it will re- 
coil upon ourſelves ; the nature of war will be changed; 
military {kill and heroic virtue will have no object; and 
we {ball ſee nothing but perfidy, treaſon, and aſſaſſina- 
tion: we ſhall ourſelves experience their fatal effects, 
and deſerve to-ſuffer every evil to' which we have given 
ſanction by our practice. I am, therefore, of opinion, 
that we ought to ſend back this traitor to Adraſtus : not 
for his ſake, indeed ; but the eyes of all Heſperia, and of 
all Greece, are upon us, and we owe this teſtimony of 
our abhorrence of perfidy to them and to ourſelves ; we 
owe it alſo to the gods, for the gods are juſt.” 

Dioſcorus was accordingly ſent away to Adraſtus, who 
trembled at a review of his danger, and was beyond ex- 
preſſion amazed at the generoſity of his enemies : for the 
wicked have no idea of diſintereſted virtue. He con- 
templated what had happened with admiration, a ſecret 
and involuntary praiſe ; but he did not dare to applaud 
it openly, being conſcious that it would cordemn him- 
ſelf : it brought into his mind the fraud and eruelty he 
had practiſed, with a painful ſenſe both of guilt and 
ſhame. He endeavoured to account for appearances, 
without imputing to his enemies ſuch virtue as he could 
not emulate ; and, while he felt himſelf indebted to them 
for his life, he could not think of ingratitude without. 
compunction: but, in thoſe who are habitually wicked, 
remorſe is of ſhort duration. | 
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Adraſtus, who ſaw the reputation of the allies perpe- 
tually increaſe, thought it abſolutely neceſſary to attempt 
ſomething of importance againſt them immediately; as 
he found they muſt, of neceffity, foil him in virtue, he 
could only hope to gain the advantage of them in arms; 
and therefore prepared to give them battle without de- 
lay. | 

"The day of action arrived; and Aurora had ſcarce 
ſtrewed her roſes in the path of the ſun, and thrown open 
the gates of the eaſt before him, when Telemachus, an- 
ticipating the vigilance of experience and age, broke 
from the ſoft embraces of Sleep, and put all the comman- 
ders in motion. His helmet covered with horſe hair that 
floated in the wind, already glittered upon his head ; his 
cuiraſs diffuſed a new ſun-ſhine upon the plain ; and his 
ſhield, the work of Vulcan, beſides its natural beauty, 
ſhone with a divine effulgence, which it derived from 
the ægis of Minerva that was concealed under it; in one 
hand he held a lance, and with the other he pointed out 
the poſts which the ſeveral diviſions of the army were 
to occupy. Minerva had given a fire to his eye that 
was more than human, and animated his countenance 
with an expreſſion of awful majeſty, that ſeemed to be an 
earneſt of victory. He marched, and all the princes of 
the confederacy, forgetting their dignity and their age, 
followed him by an irreſiſtible impulſe ; their hearts were 
inacceſſible even to envy; and every one yielded, with 
a ſpontaneous obedience, to him who was under the im- 
mediate, but inviſible, conduct of Minerva. There was 
now nothing impetuous or precipitate in his deportment ; 
he poſſeſſed himſelf with the moſt placed tranquility and 
condeſcending patience ; he was ready to hear every opi- 
nion, and to improve every hint; but he ſhowed alſo the 
greateſt activity, vigilance, and foreſight : he provided 
againſt the remoteſt contingencies; he was neither diſcon- 
certed himſelf, nor diſconcerted others; he excuſed all 
miſtakes ; regulated all that was amiſs; and obviated diffi- 


culties even in their cauſes, before they could take effect; 


he exacted no unreaſonable ſervice, he left every man at 
liberty, and enjoyed every man's confidence. When he 
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gave an order, he expreſſed himſelf with the greateſt 
plainneſs and perſpicuity: he repeated it to aſſiſt the ap- 
prehenſion and memory of thoſe that were to execute it; 
he conſulted their looks while he was ſpeaking, to know 
whether he was perfectly underſtood, and he made them 
expreſs their ſenſe of his orders in their own words. 
When he had fatisfied himſelf of the abilities of the per- 
ſons he employed, and perceived that they perfectly en- 
tered into his views, he never diſmifſed them without 
ſome mark of his eſteem and confidence ; every one, 
therefore, that was engaged in the execution of his de- 
ſigns, was intereſted in the ſucceſs, from a principle of 
love to their commander, whom they wiſhed, more than 
all things, to pleaſe. Nor was their activity reſtrained 
by the fear of having misfortune imputed to them as a 
fault; for he blamed none that were unſucceſsful even 
by miſtake, if their intentions appeared to have been 
ood. 
: The firſt rays of the ſun now tinged the horizon with 
a glowing red, and the ſea ſparkled with the reflected 
fires of the riſing day; the plain was thronged with 
men and arms, and horſes and chariots were every where 
in motion. An almoſt infinite variety of ſounds produced 
a loud but hoarſe noiſe, like that of the ſea, when a migh- 
ty tempeſt, at the command of Neptune, moves the 
world of waters to its foundation ; and Mars, by the din 
of arms, and the dreadful apparatus of war, began to 
ſcatter the ſeeds of rage in every breaſt. Spears ſtood 
erect in the field as thick as corn that hides the furrows 
of the plough in autumn; a cloud of duſt aroſe in the 
air, which hid both heaven and earth, by degrees, from 
the Gght of man; and inexorable Death advanced with 
Confuſion, Horror, and Carnage in his train. : 
The moment the firſt flight of arrows was diſcharged, 
Telemachus, lifting up his hands and eyes to Heaven, 
pronounced theſe words: O Jupiter, father both of gods 
and men] thou ſeeſt juſtice on our fide; and peace which 
we have not been aſhamed to ſeek : we draw the {word 
with. reluctance; and would ſpare the blood of man. 
Vol. II. R | 
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Againſt even this enemy, however cruel, perfidious, and 
profane, we have no malice. Judge, therefore, between 
him and us. If we muſt die, it is thy hand that reſumes 
the life it has given! If Heſperia is to be delivered, and 
the tyrant abaſed, it is thy power, and the wiſdom of Mi- 
nerva, that ſhall give us victory! The glory will be due 
to thee ; for the fate of battle is weighed in thy balance. 
We fight in thy behalf, for thou art righteous ;z and Ad. 
raſtus is, therefore, more thy enemy than ours; if in 
thy behalf we conquer, the blood of a hecatomb ſhall 
ſmoke upon thy altars before the day is paſt, 

Then, ſhaking the reins over the fiery and foaming 
courſes of his chariot, he ruſhed into the thickeſt ranks 
of the enemy. The firſt that oppoſed him was Perian- 
der the Locrian : he was covered with the ſkin of a lion, 
which he had flain when he was travelling in Cilicia; 
and he was armed, like Hercules, with a club of enor- 
mous ſize : he had the ſtature and ſtrength of a giant; 
and, as ſoon as he ſaw Telemachus, he deſpiſed his youth 
and the beauty of his countenance. * It is for thee,” 
ſaid he, © effeminate boy! to diſpute the glory of arms 
with us? Hence, and ſeek thy father in the dominions of 
the dead!“ He ſpoke, and lifted his knotty mace againſt 
him ; it was ſtudded with ſpikes of ſteel, and had the ap- 
pearance of a maſt, All that were near trembled at its 
deſcent ; but Telemachus avoided: the blow ; and ruſhed 
upon his enemy, with a rapidity equal to the flight of an 
eagle. The mace, falling upon the wheel of a chariot 
that was near him, daſhed it to pieces; and before Peri- 
ander could recover it, Telemachus pierced his neck 
with a dart. The blood which guſhed in a torrent from 
the wound inftantly ſtifled his voice; his hands relaxed; 
and the reins falling upon the neck of his courſers, they 
ſtarted away with ungoverned fury, He fell ifrom the 
chariot ; his eyes were ſuffuſed with everlaſting darkneſs ; 
and his countenance, pale and disfigured, was ſtill im- 
preſſed with the agonies of death. Telemachus was 
touched with pity at the fight, and immediately gave 
the body to his attendants ; reſerving to himſelf the lion's 
Kin and mace, as trophies of his victory. 
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He then ſought Adraſtus in the thickeſt of the battle, 


and overturned a cloud of heroes in his way: Hileus, 
who had harneſſed to his chariot two courſers, bred in 
the vaſt pla ins that are watered by the Aufidus, and ſcarce- 
ly inferior to thoſe of the ſun; Demoleon, who, in Sici- 
ly, had almoſt rivalled Eryx in combats with the ceſtus; 
Crantor, who had been the hoſt and the friend of Her- 
cules, when he paſſed through Heſperia, to puniſh the 
villanies of Cacys with death ; Menecrates, who, in wreſt- 
ling, was faid to have rivalled Pollux ; Hypocoon, the 
Salapian, who, in managing the horſe, had the grace and 
dexterity of Caſtor ; the mighty hunter Eurymedes, who 
was always ſtained with the blood of bears and wild 
boars that he flew upon the frozen ſummits of the Appe- 
nine, and who was ſaid to have been ſo great a favourite 
of Diana, that ſhe taught him the uſe of the bow herſelf; 
Nicoſtratus, who had conquered a giant, among the rocks 
of Mount Garganus, that vomited fire: and Eleanthus, 
who was betrothed to Pholoe, a youthful beauty, the 
daughter of the god that pours the river Liris from his 
urn. 

She had been promiſed, by her father, to him who 
ſhould deliver her from a winged ſerpent, which was 
bred on the borders of the ftream, and which an oracle 
had predicted ſhould, in a few days, devour her. Ele- 
anthus, for the love of Pholoe, undertook to deſtroy the 
monſter, and ſucceeded ; but the Fates with-held from 
him the fruits of bis victory; and, while Pholoe was pre- 
paring for their union, and expecting the return of her 
hero with a tender and timid joy, ſhe learnt that he had 
fallowed Adraſtus to the war, and that his life was cut 
off by an untimely ſtroke. Her ſighs were wafted to 
the ſurrounding woods and mountains upon every gale 
her eyes overflowed with tears; and the flowers, which 
ſhe had been wreathing into garlands, were neglected; 
in the diſtraction of her grief ſhe accuſed Heaven of in- 
Juſtice ; but the gods beheld her with compaſſion ; and, 
accepting the prayers of her father, put an end to her 
diſtreſs. Her tears flowed in ſuch abundance, that ſhe 
was ſuddenly changed into a fountain, which at length 
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mingled with the parent ſtream : but the waters are ſtill 
bitter; no herbage bloſſoms upon the banks; and no 
tree but the cypreſs refreſhes them with a ſhade. 

In the mean time, Adraſtus, who learnt that Telema- 
chus was ſpreading terror on every fide, went in ſearch 
of him with the utmoſt ardour and impatience. He 
hoped to find him an eaſy conqueſt, as he had yet ſcarce. 
ly acquired the full ſtrength of a man ; the tyrant did 
not, however, truſt wholly to this advantage, but took 
with him thirty Daunians, of uncommon boldneſs, dex- 
terity, and ſtrength, to whom he had promiſed great re- 
wards for killing Telemachus in any manner, If at this 
time they had met, and the thirty Daunians had ſurround. 
ed thc chariot of the young hero, while Adraſtus had 
attacked him in front, he would certainly have been cut 
off without difficulty: but Minerva turned this formi- 
dable band another way. 

Adraſtus, thinking he diſtinguiſhed the voice and figure 
of Telemachus among a crowd of combatants, that were 
engaged in a ſmall hollow at the foot of a hill, ruſhed to 
the ſpot, that he might ſatiate his revenge: but, inſtead 
of Telemachus, he found Neſtor, who, with a feeble 
hand, threw ſome random ſhafts that did no execution. 
Adraſtus, in the rage of diſappointment, would inſtantly 
have ſlain him, if a troop of Pylians had not ſurrounded 
their king. And now a multitude of arrows obſcured 
the day, and covered the contending armies like a cloud; 
nothing was to be heard but the groans of death, and the 
claſhing armour of thoſe that fell ; the ground was load- 
ed with mountains of the ſlain, and deluged with rivers 
of blood. Mars and Bellona, attended by the infernal 
furies, and clothed in garments that dropped with gore, 
enjoyed the horrors of the battle, and animated the com- 
batants with new fury. By theſe relentleſs deities, ene- 
mies to man, Pity, generous Valour, and mild Humanity, 
were driven from the field; and Slaughter, Revenge, 
Deſpair, and Cruelty, raged amidſt the tumult without 
controul, Minerva the wiſe and invincible ſhuddered, 
and turned with horror from the ſcene. 
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Philoctetes, in the mean time, though he walked with 
difficulty with the ſhafts of Hercules, limped to the aſſiſ- 
tance of Neſtor, with all his might: Adraſtus, not being 
able to penetrate the guard of Pylians that ſurrounded 
him, laid many of them in the duſt. He flew Eteſilaus, 
who was ſo ſlight of foot that he ſcarcely imprinted the 
ſand; and, in his own country, left the rapid waves of 
Eurotas and Alpheus behind him: he overthrew alſo Eu- 
tiphron, who exceeded Hylas in beauty, and Hypolitus 
in the chaſe; Pterelaus, who had followed Neſtor to the 
ſiege of Troy, and was beloved by Achilles for his prow- 
eſs and valour ; Atiſtogiton, who, having bathed in the 
river Achelous, was ſaid to have received, from the dei- 
ty of the ſtream, the ſecret gift of aſſuming whatever 
form he deſired, and who had, indeed, a ſuppleneſs and 
agility that eluded the ſtrongeſt graſp; but Adraſtus, by 
one itroke of his lance, rendered him motionleſs for ever, 
and his ſoul ruſhed from the wound with his blood. 

Neſtor, who ſaw the braveſt of his commanders fall 
under the cruel hand of Adraſtus, as ears of corn, ripen- 
ed into a golden harveſt, fall before the fickle of the 
reaper, forgot the danger to which, tremulous and fee- 
ble with age, he expoſed himſelf in vain ; his attention 
was wholly fixed upon his ſon Piſiſtratus, whom he fol- 
lowed with his eye, as he was bravely ſuſtaining the party 
that defended his father. But now the fatal moment was 
tome when Neſtor was once more to feel the infelicity 
of having lived too long. 

Piſiſtratus made a ſtroke againſt Adraſtus with his 
lance, fo violent, that, if the Daunian had not avoided 
it, it muſt have been fatal, The affailant, having miſt 
his blow, ſtaggered with its force ; and, before he could 
recover his poſition, Adraſtus wounded him with a jave- 
lin in the belly; his bowels, in a torrent of blood, fol- 
lowed the weapon; his colour faded like a flower that 
is broken from its root; his eyes became dim, and his 
voice faltered. Alczus, his governor, who fought near 
him, ſuſtained him as he fell; and had juſt time to place 
him in the arms of his father before he expired. He 
looked up, and made an effort to give the laſt token of 
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his tenderneſs ; but, having opened his lips to ſpeak, the 
ſpirit iſſued with his breath. 

Neſtor, now defended againſt Adraſtus by Philoctetes, 
who ſpread carnage and horror round him, till ſupported 
the body of his ſon, and preſſed it in an agony to his 
boſom, The light was now hateful to his eyes; and his 
paſſion burſt out in exclamation and complaint: Wretch. 
ed man,” ſaid he, © to have been once a father, and to 
have lived fo long! Wherefore, O inexorable Fates! 
would you not take my life when I was chaſing the Ca- 
lydonean boar, failing in the expedition to Colchos, or 
courting danger in the firſt fiege of Troy? I ſhould then 
have died with glory, and taſted no bitterneſs in death, 
I now languiſh with age and ſorrow; I am now feeble 
and deſpiſed ; I live only to ſuffer, and have ſenſibility 
only for affliction! O my fon! O my dear fon Piſiſtra- 
tus! when I loſt thy brother Antilochus, I had till thee 
to comfort me; but I now have thee no more! I poſleſs 
nothing, and can receive no comfort ! with me all is at 
an end: and even in hope, that only ſolace of human 
miſery, I have no portion! O my children! Antilochus 
and Piſiſtratus ! I feel this day as if this day I had loſt 
ye both; and the firſt wound in my heart now bleeds 
afreſh, Alas! I ſhall fee you no more ! who ſhall cloſe 
my eyes when I die, and who ſhall collect my aſhes for 
the urn! Thou haſt died, O my dear Piſiſtratus! like 
thy brother, the death of a hero; and to die is forbidden 
only to me. 

In this tranſport of grief he would have killed him- 
ſelf with a javelin that he held in his hand ; but he was 
prevented by thoſe who ſtood by. The body of his ſon 
was forced from his arms; and, ſinking under the con- 
flict, he fainted : he was carried in a ſtate of inſenſibility 


to his tent; where ſoon after reviving, he would have 


returned to the combat, if he had not, by a gentle force, 
been reſtrained, | 

In the mean time Adraſtus and Philoctetes were mu- 
tually in ſearch of each other. Their eyes ſparkled like 
thoſe of the leopard and the lion, when they fight in the 
plains that are watered by the Caiſter: their looks were 
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ſavage, and expreſſed hoſtile fury and unrelenting ven- 
geance: every lance that they diſmiſſed was fatal; and 
the ſurrounding warriors gazed at them with terror. At 
laſt they got ſight of each other; and Philoctetes applied 
one of thoſe dreadful arrows to his bow, which, from 
his hand, never miſſed the mark, and which inflicted a 
wound that no medicine could cure. But Mars, who 
favoured the fearleſs cruelty of Adraſtus, would not 
yet ſuffer him to periſh : it was the pleaſure of the god 
that he ſhould prolong the horrors of the war, and in- 
creaſe the number of the dead : and he was ſtill neceſſary 
to divine juſtice for the puniſhment of man. 

Philoctetes, at the very moment that he was fitting the 
ſhaft againſt Adraſtus, was himſelf wounded with a lance; 
the blow was given by Amphimachus, a young Lucanian, 
more beautiful than Nireus, who among all the comman- 
ders at the fiege of Troy, was excelled in perſon only by 
Achijles. Philoctetes, the moment he received the 
wound, diſcharged the arrow at Amphimachus. The 
weapon transfixed his heart: the luſtre of his eyes, ſa 
beautifully black, was extinguiſhed, and they were co- 
vered with the ſhades of death : his lips, in compariſon 
of which the roſes that Aurora ſcatters in the horizon 
are pale, loſt their colour; and his countenance, ſo bloom- 
ing and lovely, became ghaſtly and disfigured. Philoc- 
tetes himſelf was touched with compaſſion ; and, when 
his body lay weltering in his blood, and his trefſes, which 
might have been miſtaken for Apollo's, were trailed in 
the duſt, every one lamented his fall. 

Philoctetes having lain Amphimachus, was himſelf 
obliged to retire from the field : he became feeble by the 
loſs of blood; and he had exerted himſelf ſo much in the 
battle, that his old wound became painful, and ſeemed. 
ready to break out afreſh : for, notwithitanding the di- 
vine ſcience of the ſons of AÆſculapius, the cure was not 
perfect. Thus exhauſted, and ready to fall upon the 
heaps of ſlain that ſurrounded him, he was borne off by 
Archidamas, who excelled all the Oebalians, that he 
brought with him to found the city of Petilia, in dexte- 
rity and courage, juſt at the moment when Adraſtus 
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might with eaſe have laid him dead at his feet. And 
now the tyrant found none that dared to reſiſt him, or 
retard his victory: all his enemies were either fallen or 
fled; and he might juſtly be reiembled to a torrent 


which, having overflowed its bounds, ruſhes on with tu- 


multuous impetuoſity, and ſweeps away the harveſt and 
the flock, the ſhepherd and the village, together. 
Telemachus heard the ſhouts of the victors at a dif. 
tance; and ſaw his people flying before Adraftus with 
diſorder and precipitation ; like a timid hind, that, pur- 
ſued by the hunter, traverſes the plain, ruſhes through 
the foreſt, leaps the precipice, and plunges into the 
flood. A groan iſſued from his breaſt, and his eyes 


ſparkled with indignation : he quitted the ſpot where he 


had long fought with ſo much danger and glory, and 
haſted to ſuſtain his party : he advanced, covered with 
the blood of a multitude, whom he had extended in the 
duſt ; and, in his way, he gave a ſhout that was at once 
heard by both armies. | 

Minerva had communicated a kind of nameleſs terror 


to his voice, which the neighbouring mountains return- 


ed, The voice even of Mars was never louder in Thrace, 
when he called up the infernal furies, War and Death, 
The ſhout of Telemachus animated his people with new 
courage, and chilled his enemies with fear : Adraſtus 
himſelf was moved, and bluſhed at the confuſion that he 
felt. A thouſand fatal preſages thrilled him with ſecret 
horror; and he was actuated rather by dcſpair than cou- 
rage: his trembling knees thrice bent under him, and he 
thrice drew back, without knowing what he did; his 
countenance faded to a deadly pale, and a cold ſweat 
covered his body; his voice becante hollow, tremulous, 
and interrupted ; and a kind of ſullen fire gleamed in his 
eyes, which appeared to be ftarting from their ſockets. 
All his motions had the ſudden violence of a convulſion, 
and he looked like Oreſtes when he was poſſeſſed by 
furies. He now began to believe that there were gods 
he fancied' that he ſaw them denouncing vengence, 
and that he heard a hollow voice ifſuing' from the 
depths of hell, and calling him to everlaſting torment. 
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Every thing impreſſed him with a ſenſe that a divine and 
inviſible hand was raiſed againſt him, and that it would 
cruſh him in its deſcent. Hope was extinguiſhed in his 
breaſt z and his courage fled, as light flies, when the ſun 
plunges in the deep, and the earth is enveloped in the 
ſhades of night. 

Adraſtus, whoſe tyranny would already have been too 


long, if the earth had not needed ſo ſevere a ſcourge, the 


impious Adraſtus had now filled up the meaſure of his 
iniquity, and his hour was come. He ruſhed forward to 
meet his fate with a blind fury, which Horror, Remorſe, 
Indignation, and Deſpair, united to inſpire. At the firit 
ſight of Telemachus he thought that Avernus opened at 
his feet, and the fiery waves of Phlegeton roared to receive 
him: he uttered a cry of terror, and his mouth continued 
open, but he was unable to ſpeak ; like a man terrified 
with a frightful dream, who makes an effort to complain, 
but can articulate nothing. He diſcharged a lance at 
Telemachus with tremor and precipitation : but Tele- 
machus, ſerene and fearleſs, as the friend of Heaven, 
covered himſelf with his buckler; and Victory ſeemed to 
overſhadow him with her wings, and ſuſpended a crown 
over his head: in his eye there was ſomething that ex- 
preſſed at once courage and tranquillity z and ſuch was 
his apparent ſuperiority to danger, that he might have 
been taken for Minerva herſelf. He turned afide the 
lance that was thrown againſt him by Adraſtus, who in- 


ſtantly drew his ſword, that he might prevent Telema- 


chus from diſcharging his lance in return: 'Velemachus, 
therefore, relinquiſhed his ſpear z and ſeeing the ſword 
of Adraſtus in his hand, immediately unſheathed his 
own, 
When the other combatants on each fide ſaw them 
thus cloſely engaged, they 
fixing their eyes upon them, waited in filence for the 
event that would determine the war, 'Their ſwords 
laſhed like the bolts of Jove, when he thunders from the 
ky; and their poliſhed armour reſounded with the 
ftrokes. They advanced, retired, ſtooped, and ſprung 
Vol. II. 8 


laid down their arms; and, 
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ſuddenly up; till, at length cloſing, each ſeized his an- 


tagoniſt at the ſame moment. The claſping ivy leſs 
cloſely embraces the elm, than theſe combatants each 
other. Ihe ſtrength of Adraſtus was undiminiſhed, but 
that of Fele machus was not yet mature. Adraſtus fre- 
quently endeavoured to ſurpriſe and flagger him, by a 
ſudden and violent effort, but without ſucceſs; he then 
endeavourcd to ſeize his ſword; but the moment he re- 
linquiſhed his graſp for that purpole, 'Telemachus lifted 
him from the ground aud laid him at his feet. In this 
dreadful moment, the wretch, who had ſo long defied the 
gods, betrayed an unmanly tear of death. He was a- 
ſhamed to beg his life 3. yet, not able to ſuppreſs his 
deſire to live, he endeavoured to move Telemachus with 
compaſon. © O ſon of Ulyſſes!” ſaid he, I now 
acknowledge that there are gods, and that the gods arc 
juſt: their righteous retribution has overtaken me ! It 
is misfortune ouly that opens our eyes to truth: I now 
ſec it, and it condemns me, But let an unhappy prince 
bring thy father, now far diſtant from his country, to 
thy remembrance, and touch thy breaſt with compaſtion !” 

'Telemachus, who kept the tyrant under him with his 
lance, and had raiſed the ſword to diſpatch him, ſuſpend— 
ed the blow. * I fight,” ſaid he, only for victory and 
for peace; not for vengeance, or for blood ! Live, then; 
but live to atone for the wrongs you have committed ; 
reſtore the dominions you have uſurped; and eſtabliſh 


Jultice and tranquillity upon the coaſt of Heſperia, which 


you have fo long polluted by cruelty and. fraud: live, 
from henceiorth, a convert to truth and virtue. Learn 
from your deſeat, that the gods are juſt, aud that the 
wicked are miſerable : that to ſeek happineſs in violence 
and deceit, is to enſure diſappointment; and that there 
is no enjoyment like the conſtant exerciſe of integrity 
and benevolence: As a pledge of your ſincerity, give us 
your lon Metrodorus, and twelve chiefs of your nation, 
for holtages.” 

Tele uachus then ſuffered Adraſtus tg riſe ; and, not 
ſuſpecting his ſincerity, offered him his hand But the 
tyrant, ia this unguarded moment, perfidiouſly threw a 
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ſhort javelin at him, which he had hitherto Kept conceal- 
ed: the weapon was ſo keen, and thrown with ſuch dex- 
terity and ſtrength, that it would have pierced the armour 
of Telemachus, if it had not been of divine temper ; and 
Adraſtus, being now without arms, placed himſelf, for 
ſccurity, behind a tree, Telemachus, then cried out, 
„Bear witneſs, Daunians, the victory is ours! The life 
of your king was mine by conqueſt, and it is now for- 
feited by treachery. He that fears not the gods is a- 
fraid of death; he that fears the gods can fear nothing 
elle.” He advanced haſtily towards the Daumians as he 
poke; and made a ſign to his people, that were on the 
other fide of the tree, where Adraſtus had taken refuge, 
to cut off his retreat. 'The tyrant, perceiving his ſitua- 
tion, would have made a deſperate effort to force his way 
through the Cretans; but Telemachus, ruſhing upon him, 
ſudden and irreſiſtible as the bolt which the Father of 
the gods launches from the ſummit of Olympus, to de- 
{iroy the guilty, ſeized him with his victorious hand, and 
laid him proſtrate in the duſt, as the northern tempeſt 
levels the harveſt, not yet ripe for the fickle. The vic- 
tor was then deaf to entreaty, though the perfidious ty- 
rant again attempted to abuſe the goodneſs of his heart: 
he plunged the ſword in his breaſt; and diſmiſſed his 
ſoul to the flames of Tartarus, the juit puniſhment of his 
crimes ! ; 
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ADR ASTUS being dead, the Daunians offer their hands 

to the allies in token of peace, and requeſt that one of 
their own nation may be given them for a king, Neſ- 
tor, being inconſolable for the loſs of his ſon, abſents 
himſelf from the aſſembly of the chiefs, where ſome are 
of opinion that the conquered lands ſhould be divided a- 
mong them, and allot the territory of Arpi to Telema- 
chus. Telemachus rejefts this offer, and convinces the 
chiefs that it is their common intereſt to appoint Polyda- 
mas king of the Daunians, and leave them in poſſeſſion 
of their country be afteravards perſuades the Dau- 
nians to beflow Arpi upon Diomede, avho had acciden- 
zally landed upon their coaſt. Hoſtilities being now at 
an end, the allies ſeparate, and every one returns to his 
country. 


HE Daunians, as ſoon as Adraſtus was dead, in- 

ſtead of deploring their defeat, and loſs of their 
chief, rejoiced in their deliverance; and gave their 
hands to the allies, in token of peace and reconciliation. 
Metrodorus, the ſon of Adraſtus, whom the tyrant had 
brought up in the principles of diſſimulation, injuſtice, 
and. cruelty, puſillanimouſſy fled : but a ſlave, who had 
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been the confidant and companion of his vices, whom 
he had enfranchiſed, and loaded with benefits, and to 
whom alone he truſted in his flight, thought only how 
he might improve the opportunity to his own advan- 
tage; he therefore attacked him behind as he fled, and 
having cut off his head, brought. it to the camp of the 
allies, hoping to receive a great reward for a crime 
which would put an end to the war: the allies, how- 
ever, were ſtruck with horror at the fact, and put the 
traitor to death, 

Telemachus, when he ſaw the head of Metrodorus, 


a youth of great beauty and excellent endowments, ' 


whom the love of pleaſure and bad examples had cor- 
rupted, could not refrain from tears. What an in- 
ſtance,” ſaid he, “of the miſchief of proſperity to a 
young prince ! the greater his elevation, and the keener 
his ſenſibility, the more eaſy, and the more certain, is his 
ſeduction from virtue! And what has now happened 
to Metrodorus, might, perhaps, have happened to me, 
if I had not been favoured by the gods with early miſ- 
fortune and the counſels of Mentor.” 

The Daunians being aſſembled, required, as the only 
condition of peace, that they ſhould be permitted to 
chuſe a King q; their own nation, whoſe virtues might 
remove the diſgrace which Adraſtus had brought upon 
royalty : they were thankful to the gods who had cut 
him off ; they came in crowds to kiſs the hand of Tele- 
machus, as the inſtrument of divine juſtice z and they 
celebrated their defeat as a triumph. Thus the power 
which threatened all Heſperia, and ſtruck united nations 
with terror, fell in a moment, totally, and for ever ! 
So the ground, that is gradually undermined, in ap- 
pearance maintains its ſtability; the ſlow progreſs of the 
work below is diſregarded or deſpiſed ; nothing ſhakes, 
nothing is broken, and in appearance nothing is weak; 
yet the ſecret ſupport is certainly, though inſenſibly, de- 
ſtroyed; and the moment at laſt arrives, when the 
whole falls at once into ruin, and nothing remains but 
*an abyſs in which the ſurface and all that covered it, is 
ſwallowed up. An illegal authority, however founded, 
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is gradually ſubverted by fraud and cruelty ; it is gazed 
at with admiration and terror, and every one trembles 
before it, till the moment when it ſinks into nothing; it 
falls by its own weight, and it can rife no more, for its 
{1pport is not only removed but annihilated ; juſtice and 
integrity are wanting, which alone can produce con- 
ſidence and love. 

On the next day the chiefs of the army aſſembled to 
give the Daunians a king. They ſaw the two camps 
intermingled, by an amity fo ſudden and unexpected, 
and the two armies as it were incorporated into one, 
with infinite plealure. Neſtor indeed could not be 
preſent ; for the death of his ſon was more than the 
weakneſs of age could ſupport : he ſunk under this miſ- 
fortune, in the decline of life, as a flower finks under the 
Howers of the evening, which was the glory of the field 
when Aurora firſt gave the day; his eyes continually 
overtlowed from an inexhauſtible ſource ; the lenient 
hand of Sleep cloied them no more, and the ſoothing 
proſpects of hope, in which miſery itſelf can rejoice, 
were cut off. All food was bitter to his taſte, and light 
was painful to his eyes; he had no wiſh but to be dif- 
miſſed from life, and covered with the veil of eternal dark- 
neſs. Ihe voice of friendſhip ſoothed and expoſtulated in 
vain : for even kindneſs itſelf diſguſted him, as the rich- 
eſt dainties are diſguſtful to the fick. To ſoft con- 
dolence, and tender expoſtulation, he anſwered only by 
ſounds of inarticulate ſorrow; yet he was ſometimes 
heard to break out into paſſionate exclamations alone 
O Piliſtratus!” he would fay; O my fon ! thou 
calleſt me, and I will follow thee; thou haſt made 
death welcome, and I have no wiſh but once more to be- 
hold thee upon the borders of the Styx!“ After ſuch 
burits of grief he would paſs whole hours in filence, 
except that, lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven, 
groans would involuntarily eſcape him. 

In the mean 'time, the princes that were aſſembled 
waited impatiently for Telemachus, who ſtill continued 
neaf the body of Piſiſtratus, burning the richeſt perfumes, 
icattering flowers over it with a liberal hand, and ming- 
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ling the fragrant ſhower with his tears. O my dear 
companion!“ ſaid he, © can our firſt meeting at Pylos, 
our journey to Sparta, and our meeting on the coall ot 
Heſperia, be forgotten! how many obligations am I un- 
der to thee ! how tenderly did I love thee ! and how 
faithfully was my love returned! I knew thy valour, 
it would have rivalled the greateſt heroes of Greece ; 
but, alas! it has deftroyed thee ! It has indeed con- 
ſecrated thy name, but it has impoveriſhed the worl! We 
have loſt the virtucs that would have been equal to 
thoſe of thy father; another Neſtor, whoſe wiſklom and 
eloquence would, in future times, have been the pride 
and admiration of Greece! that ſoft perſuaſion was al- 
ready upon thy lips, which, when Neſtor ſpeaks, is ir- 
reſiſtible; that native ſimplicity and truth, that gentle 
expoſtulation, which ſoothe anger into peace ; and that 
authority, which equanimity and wiſdom necellarily ac- 
quire, were already thy own! To thy voice every car was 
attentive, and every heart was inclined to approve thy 
judgment! thy words, plain and artleſs, diſtilled upon 
the heart, as the dews of heaven diſtil upon the riling 
herbage of the field ! in thee how many bleſſings, within 
a few hours, did we poſſeſs! with thee how many ble 
ſings have we now loſt for ever! Piſiſtratus, whom but 
yeſterday I claſped to my breaſt, is now inlienlible to 
my friendſhip ; and a mournſul remembrance of him is 
all that remains! If, inſtead of our cloſing thy eyes, 
thou hadit cloſed the eyes of Neſtor, the gods would 
have ſpared him this ſight of anguiſh and horror; and he 


would not have been dillinguiſhed among ſathers by un- 


exampled calamity !” 

After theſe exclamations of tenderneſs and pity, Te— 
lemachus ordered the blood to he waſhed from the 
wounded ſide of Piſiſtratus, and the body to be laid upon 
2 purple bier. Upon this bed of death his kcad reclinee, 
and his countenance pale, he reſembled a young tree, 
which, having covered the earth with its ſhade, and fot 
up its branches to heaven, is cut Cown with the axe by 
an untimely ſtroke : it is fevered at once from its root, 
and from the eah, a prolific mother, that cheriſhes hep 
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offspring in her boſom ! The branches languiſh, and the 
verdure fades; it is no longer ſelf- ſupported; it falls to 
the ground, and its fpreading honours that concealed the 
K y, are ſtretched, withered and ſapleſs, in the duſt; it 
is no more a tree, but a lifeleſs trunk; it aſpires, and is 
graceful no more! Thus fallen, and thus changed, Pi- 
liſtratus was now borne to the funeral pile, attended by a 
band of Pylians, moving with a flow and mournful pace, 
their arms reverſed, and their eyes ſwimming in tears, 
fixed upon the ground. And now the flame aſcends in 
ruddy ſpire, to the ſky ; the body is quickly conſumed, 
and the aſhes depoſited in a golden urn. This urn, as an 
invaluable treaſure, Telemachus, who ſuperintended the 
whole, confided to Callimachus, to whom Neſtor had once 
confided the ſon whoſe remains it contained. Pre- 
ſerve, ſaid he, theſe mournful but precious relics of one 
whom you tenderly loved ! preſerve them for his father ! 
but do not give them till he has fortitude enough to aſk 
for them; that which at one time exaſperates ſorrow will 
ſoothe it at another,” 

Telemachus, having thus fulfilled the laſt duties to his 
friend, repaired to the aſſembly of the confederate princes, 
who, the moment they ſaw him, became filent with atten- 
Hon: he bluſhed at the deference that was paid him, 
and could not be prevailed upon to ſpeak. The accla- 
mations that followed increaſed his confuſion ; he wiſhed 
to hide himſelf ; and now, for the firſt time, appeared to 
be irreſolute and diſconcerted. At laſt he entreated as a 
favour, that they would praiſe him no more: Not,” 
ſays he, © becauſe it diſpleaſes me, eſpecially from thoſe 
who are ſo well able to diſtinguiſh virtue; but becauſe I 
am afraid it ſhould pleaſe me- too much : praiſe is the 
great corrupter of mankind ; it renders them arrogant, 
preſumptuous, and vain ; and ought alike to be deſerved 
and avoided. Nothing is fo like honeſt praiſe as flattery; 
tyrants, the moſt wicked of all men, are moſt the objects 
of adulation ; and what pleaſure can I derive from fuch 
tribute? Honeſt praiſe, if I am fo happy to deſerve it, 
will be paid when I am abſent; and if you believe that 
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I have merit, you muſt alſo believe that I deſire to be 
humble, and am afraid of being vain. Spare me then, if 
eſteem me; and do not praiſe me as if you thought | 
praiſe was lightful to my ear.” 13 ö 
Telemachus, having thus expreſſed the fentiments of ik 
his heart, took no farther notice of theſe who ſtill continu- | 


4 


ed loud in extravagant encomiums, and his neglect ſoon 
put them to ſilence; for they began to fear that their 
zeal would diſpleaſe him; praiſe, therefore, was at an \ 
end, but admiration increaſed $3 for the tenderneſs which 1 
he had ſhown to Piſiſtratus, and the affectionate aſſiduity | i 
with which he had paid the laſt duties of a friend, were ih 
univerſally known ; and the whole army was more touch- li 
ed with theſe teſtimonies of ſenſibility and benevolence 

than with all the prodigies of wifdom and valour that 

had diſtinguiſhed his character with unrivalled luſtre, 
He is wiſe,” ſaid they to each other, and he is brave; 

he is beloved of the gods; he ſtands alone the hero of 
ourage ; he is more than man ! but this is only wonderful, 

this excites no paſſion but aftoniſhment. He is, beſides, 
humane, he is good, he is a faithful and a tender friend ; 

he is compaſſionate, liberal, beneficent, and devoted with- 

out reſerve to thoſe who merit his affection! Of his 
haughtineſs, indifference, and ferocity, nothing remains; 

and he is now, not the wonder only, but the delight, of 
mankind ! His character is now diſtinguiſhed by uſeful 

and endearing excellence, by qualities that reach the 
heart, that melt us with tenderneſs, that make us not only 
acknowledge, but feel, his virtues, and would prompt us 

to redeem. his life with our own !” 

The princes, having thus given vent to their eſteem 
and admiration, proceeded to debate the neceſſity of giv- . 
ing the Daunians a king. The greater part of the aſ- 
ſembly was of opinion, that the territories of Adraſtus 
ſhould be divided among them as a conquered country 
and Telemachus was offered as his ſhare the fertile coun- 
try of Arpos, where Ceres pours out her golden treafures, 
Bacchus preſents his delicious fruit, and the olive, conſe- 
"_ to Minerva, pays her green tribute twice a-year. 
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This country,” ſaid they, ought to obliterate Ithaca 
from your remembrance, its barren ſoil, its mean cotta. 
ges, the dreary rocks of Dulichium and the ſavage foreſts 
of Zacynthus. Think no more of your father, who has 
certainly been buried in the deep at the promontory of 
Capareus, by the vengeance of Nauplius, and the anger 
of Neptune ; nor of your mother, who muſt have yield. 
ed to her ſuitors in your abſence ; nor of your country, 
which the gods have not favoured like that which is now 
offered you.” 1 
_ Telemachus heard them patiently; but the rocks of 
Theffaly and Thrace are not more deaf and inexorable 
to the complaints of deſpairing love than the ſon of Ulyſ- 
ſes to theſe offers. I have no wiſh,” ſaid he, © either 
for luxury, or wealth; and whyfſhould I poſſeſs a wider 
extent of country, or command a greater number of men 
I ſhould only be more embarraſſed, and leſs at liberty. 
Men of the greateſt wiſdom, and moſt moderate defires, 
have found life full of trouble, without taking upon them 
the government of others, who are reſtleſs and untracta- 
ble, injurious, fraudulent, and ungrateful. He that de- 
fires to command others for his own ſake, without any 
view but to his own power, and pleaſure, and glory, is a 
tyrant ; an enemy to the gods, and a puniſhment to man 
He who governs mankind with juſtice and equity, for 
their own advantage, is rather their guardian than their 
lord : his trouble is inconceivable; and he is far from 
wiſhing to increaſe it, by extending his authority. The 
ſhepherd, who does not riot upon the fleſh of his flock, 
who defends them from the wolf, at the hazard of his 
life, who leads them to the beſt paſture, and watches ove: 
them night and day, has no defire to increaſe his care, 
by multiplying its objects. Though I have never go- 
verned, I have learnt from the laws, and from the ſages 
by whom laws have been made, that government is an 
anxious and laborious taſk : I am, therefore, content with 
Ithaca, however ſmall, and however poor; and if I can 
reign there with fortitude, and juſtice, and piety, I ſhall 
have no need to wiſh for a larger dominion to encreaſe 
wy glory My reign, indeed, may commence but too 
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ſoon. Would to Heaven that my father, eſcaping the 
fury of the waves, may, reign himſelf to the longeſt pe- 
riod of human life ; and that, under him, I may learn to 
ſubdue my own paſſions, till I know how to reſtrain thoſe 
of a whole nation 1 9 

Telemachus then addreſſed the afſembly in theſe terms: 
* Hear, O ye princes ! what your intereſt makes it my 
duty to declare. If you give the Daunians a juſt king, 
he will make them a juſt people; he will ſhow them the 


advantage of keeping their faith unbroken, and of not 


invading the territories of their neighbours ; a leſſon 
which, under the impious Adraſtus, they could never 
learn, From theſe people, while they are under the di- 
rection of a wiſe and good prince, you will have nothing 
to fear; if ſuch a prince you ſhall give them, they will 
be indebted to you for the peace and proſperity that they 
will enjoy under him : inſtead of attacking, they will 
bleſs you; and both king and people will be, as it were, 
the work of your own hands. But, on the contrary, if 
* divide their country among you, the miſchiefs which 

now predict will certainly come to paſs. The Dauni- 
ans, puſhed to deſperation, will renew the war; they will 
fight in a juſt cauſe, the cauſe of liberty; and the gods, 
who abhor tyranny, will fight for them : if the gods ſhould 
take part againſt you, firſt or laſt, you muſt be confound- 
ed, and your proſperity will diſſipate like a“ vapour 
counſel and wiſdom will be withdrawn from your chiefs, 
courage from your armies, and plenty from your country; 
your hope will be preſumptuous, and your undertakings 
raſh 3 you will impoſe filence upon thoſe that warn you 
of your danger; and your ruin will be ſudden and irre- 
trievable: it will then be ſaid, Is this the mighty na- 
tion that was to give laws to the world ? this that is now 
vanquiſhed, purſued, and trampled in the duſt ? Such is 
the deſert of the lawleſs, the haughty and the cruel ; and 


' ſuch is the righteous retribution of Heaven !” 


Conſider alſo, that if you undertake to divide your 
conqueſt, you will unite all the ſurrounding nations againſt 
you: your alliance, which was formed in defence of the 
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common liberty of Heſperia, againſt the uſurpations of 
Adraſtus, will become odious; and you will yourſelves be 
juſtly accuſed of aſpiring at an univerſal tyranny. But 
ſuppoſe that you ſhould be victorious againſt the Dau- 
nians, and every other people, your ſucceſs will ine vita- 
bly be your ruin. This meaſure will diſunite you; it 
cannot be taken without a violation of thoſe very rules 
by which alone you can regulate your own pretenſions ; 
it will ſubſtitute power for juſtice, and, therefore, each 
of you will make his power the meaſure of his claim, 
Not one of you will have ſufficient authority over the 
reſt to make a peaceable diviſion of the common proper- 
ty; and thus a new war will commence, of which your 
deſcendants, that are- not yet born, will probably never 
ſee the end. Is it not better to fit down in peace, with 
Juſtice and moderation, than to follow ambition, where 
all is tumult, danger, and calamity ? Is not perfect tran- 
quility and blameleſs pleaſure, a plentiful country, and 
friendly neighbours, the glory that is inſeparable from 
juſtice ? and the authority that muſt reſult from an in- 
tegrity, to which foreign nations refer their conteſts for 
decifion, more defirable than the idle vanity of law- 
leſs conqueſt ? I ſpeak, O princes ! without intereſt ; I 
oppoſe. your opinions, becauſe I love you ; I tell you the 
truth, though I riſk your diſpleaſure ; ſhould the counſel 
of integrity be lightly rejected? While Telemachus 
was thus fpeaking with a new and irreſiſtable authority, 
and the princes were admiring the wiſdom of his counſels 
in aſtoniſhment and ſuſpence; a confuſed noiſe ſpread 
through the camp, and came at laſt to the place where 
they were aſſembled. It was ſaid that a ſtranger had 
jult landed, with a company of men in arms; that he was 
of a lofty port, and had a military greatneſs in his aſpect 
and demeanour; that he appeared to have endured great 
adverſity, and to be ſuperior to all ſufferance. The ſol- 
diers, who were ſtationed to guard the coaſt, at firſt pre- 
pared to repulſe him as an enemy that was invading their 
country; upon which he drew his ſword with an air of 
intrepidity, and declared that, if he was attacked, be 
gould make good his defence; but that he required only 
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peace and hoſpitality. He then held out an olive branch 
as a ſupplicant; and, deſiring to be conducted to thoſe 
who commanded that part of the coaſt, he was according- 
ly brought to the royal aſſembly. | 

The moment after this intelligence was received, the 
{tranger entered. His majeſtic appearance ſtruck the 
whole aſſembly with ſurpriſe ; he looked like the god of 
war, when he calls together his fanguinary bands upon 


the mountains of Thrace; and he addreſſed the princes 


in theſe terms: 

© Surely I ſee the guardians of mankind aſſembled to 
defend their country, or diſtribute juſtice ! Here, then, 
a man perſecuted by Fortune may hope to be heard! £ 
am Diomede, the king of ZEtolia, who wounded Venus 
at the ſiege of Troy! and her vengeance purſues me 
whitherſoever I fly. Neptune, who can refuſe nothing 
to the divine daughter of the ſea, has given me up to the 
fury of the winds and waves, and I have ſuffered ſhip- 
wreck almoſt upon every rock. Inexorable Venus has 
left me no hope of again returning to my kingdom, or 
claſping my family to my breaſt ! In the country where 
I firſt beheld the light I ſhall behold it no more; from 
all that is dear to me I am ſevered for ever! Upon this 
unknown coaſt, after all my ſhipwzecks, I ſeek only ſe- 
curity and reſt, Jupiter himſelf is the ſtranger's tutelary 
god? if, therefore, ye have any reverence of Heaven, if 
ye have any feelings of compaſſion; vouchſafe me fome 
neglected corner of this vaſt country, ſome barren ſpot, 
ſome untrodden waſte, ſome fandy plain, ſome craggy 
rock, where I may take refuge with my aſſociates in mi- 
fortune, and build a little town, a ſad memorial of the 
country we have loſt ! We aſk but a ſmall tract of ſuc! 
ground as is uſcleſs to you; we will be peaceable neigh- 
bours, and firm allies; we will have no enemy, and uo 
intereſt, but yours; and we deſire no other diſtinction oz 
peculiarity than the liberty of living according to our 
own laws.“ 

While Diomede was ſpeaking, Telemachus kept is 
eyes fixed upon him; and all the changes of paſſion 
were by turns exprefled in his aſpect, When the bro, 
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at firſt mentioned his long misfortunes, he thought this 
majeſtic ſtranger might be his father, and his counte. 
nance brightened with hope : the moment he declared 
himſelf to be Diomede, it faded like a flower at the chill 
blaſt of the North; and, when he complained of inexo- 
rable anger, and an offended goddeſs, the heart of Tele. 
- machus was melted by the remembrance of what his fa- 
ther and himſelf had ſuffered from the ſame cauſe. The 
conflict was at laſt more than he could ſuſtain ; and burſ- 
ting into tears of grief and joy, he threw himſelf upon 
the neck of Diomede, and embraced him. 

« I am,” faid he, © the ſon of Ulyſſes, your aſſociate 
in the war; who, when you carried off the horſes of 
Rheſus, was not idle. The gods have treated him with 
unrelenting ſeverity, as they have treated you. If the 
oracles of Erebus may be believed, he is ſtill alive ; but, 
alas! he is not alive to me. I have left Ithaca to 
ſeek him ; and I have now loſt him, and my country, for 
ever! Judge, from my misfortunes, of my compaſſion 
for yours; for Misfortune is the parent of Pity, and fo 
far it is an advantage. In this country I am but a ſtran- 
ger myſelf; and I have, from my infaucy, ſuffered va- 
rious diſtreſs in my own. Yet, O mighty Diomede ! I 
was not there ignorant of the glory you have acquired; 
nor am J here unable, O next to Achilles in courage and 
proweſs ! to procure you ſome ſuccour. The priuces, 
whom you ſee in this aſſembly are not ſtrangers to huma- 
nity : they are ſenſible that without it there is neither 
virtue, nor courage, nor honour. The truly great be- 
come more illuſtrious by adverſity ; without adverſity 
ſomething is wanting in their character; they cannot 
be examples either of patience or of fortitude : when 
virtue ſuffers, every heart is melted that is not inſenſible 
to virtue. Intruſt, then, your affairs implicitly with us, 
to whom the gods have given you: we receive you as a 
bounty from their hands; and ſhall think ourſelves happy 
in the power of alleviating your diſtreſs.” 

Diomede, aſhamed at what he heard, fixed his eyes 
upon Telemachus; and feeling himſelf moved to the 

heart, they embraced as if they had been long united by 
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the moſt intimate friendſhip. © O ſon of the wiſe U- 
lyfles,” faid he, how worthy art thou of ſuch a father! 
Thou haſt the ſame ſweetneſs of countenance, the ſame 

ceful elocution, the ſame force of eloquence, the 
| wo elevation of ſentiment, and the ſame rectitude 'of 
thought! 

The hero was alſo embraced by Philoctetes; and they 
related their unfortunate adventures to each other. Vou 
would certainly,” ſaid Philoctetes, be glad once more 
to ſee Neſtor : he has juſt loſt his laſt ſurviving child, 
Pifiſtratus ; and to him this world is only now a vale of 
tears leading fo the grave. Come with me and comfort 
him; an unfortunate friend is more likely than any other 
to ſooth his diſtreſs.” 

They went immediately to his tent; his grief had fo 
much affected both his ſenſes and his underſtanding, that 
he recollected Diomede with difficulty. Diomede, at 
firſt, wept with him; and the old man felt his grief in- 
creaſed by the interview: the preſence of his friend, 
however, ſoothed his anguiſh by degrees; and it was in 
ſome degree ſuſpended by the pleaſure of relating them, 
and of hearing what had befallen Diomede in return, 

In the mean time, the aſſembled princes conſulted with 
Telemachus what was proper to be done. Telemachus 
adviſed them to beſtow the country of Arpos upon Dio» 
mede, and to give Polydamas to the Daunians for their 
king. Polydamas. was their countryman ; a ſoldier, of 
whoſe eminent abilities Adraſtus was jealous ; and whom 
therefore he would never employ, leſt he ſhould ſhare 
the glory of ſucceſs, which he wiſhed to ſecure to himſelf, 
Polydamas had often told him, in private, that, in a war 
againſt united nations, his life and the public welfare were 
too much expoſed, and would have perſuaded him to 
treat the neighbouring ſtates with more juſtice and equity; 
but men who hate truth, hate thoſe who alſo are bold 
enough to ſpeak it ; they are not touched, either with 
their fincerity, their zeal, or their diſintereſtedneſs. A 
deluſive proſperity hardened the heart of Adraſtus againft 
the counſels of virtue; and the negle& of them afforded 
him every day a new triumph ; for fraud and violence 
gave him the advantage over all his enemies. The mil. 
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fortunes which Polydamas predicted did happen; Adraſ. 
tus deſpiſed the timid prudence which foreſaw nothing 
but difficulty and danger; Polydamas became, at length, 
inſupportable; he was diſmiſſed from all his employments, 
and left to languiſh in poverty and ſolitude. 

Polydamas was, at firſt, overwhelmed with the reverſe 
of fortune; but, at length, it ſupplied what was wanting 
in his charaQer, a ſenſe of the vanity of external great- 
neſs. He became wile at his own expence, and rejoiced 
that he had felt adverſity; he learnt, by degrees, to 
ſuffer; to live upon little; to regale, with tranquillity, 
upon truth : to cultivate the virtues of private life, which 
are infinitely more eſtimable than thoſe that glitter in the 
public eye; and not to depend for his enjoyments upon 
mankind. He dwelt in a deſert, at the foot! of Mount 
Garganus, where a rock, that formed a kind of rude vault, 
ſheltered him from the weather; a river that fell from 
the mountain quenched his thirſt ; and the fruit of ſome 
neighbouring trees allayed his hunger, He had two 
faves, whom he employed to cultivate a ſmall ſpot of 

round; and he aſſiſted them in their work with his awn 
aa The ſoil repaid his labour with uſury, and he was 
in want of nothing. He had not only fruit, herbs, and 
roots, in abundance, but the moſt fragrant flowers of every 
kind. In this retirement he deplored the misfortune of 
thoſe nations, whom the mad ambition of their princes 
ſhes on to their ruin. He expected every day that the 
gods, who, though long - ſuffering, are juſt, would put an 
end to the tyranny of Adraſtus; he thought he perceived 
that the more the tyrant roſe in proſperity, the nearer he 
approached to deſtruction; for ſacceſsfull imprudence, 
and abſolute authority, in its utmoſt ſtretch, are, to kings 
and kingdoms, the certain forerunners of a fall. Yet, 
when he heard of the defeat and death of Adraſtus, he 
expreſſed no joy, either in having foreſeen his ruin, or 
in being{delivered from his tyranny ; he was anxious only 
for his country, which he La the conquerors might 
reduce to à ſtate of ſlavery. 

Such was the man whom Telemachus propoſed to give 

the Daunians for their king. He had been ſome time 
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acquainted both with his abilities and his virtue; for Te- 
lemachus, as he had been adviſed by Mentor, applied 
himſelf, with. inceſſant diligence, to diſcover the good 
and bad qualities of all perſons who had any conſiderable 
truſt, whether under the allied princes with whom he 
ſerved in the war, or among their enemies: and, it was 
one of his principal employments, in every place, to diſ- 
cover and examine men who were diſtinguiſhed. by ſome 
fingular talent or qualification, wherever they; were to 
be found. | : 
The confederate princes were, at firſt, ſomething un- 
willing to beſtow the kingdom upon Polydamas: We 
have learnt,” ſaid they, by fatal experience, that a king 
of the Daunians, who has a military diſpoſition, and mi- 
litary ſkill, muſt, be extremely formidable to his neigh- 
bours. Polydamas is a great commander, and he may 
bring us into danger.” It is true,” ſaid Telemachus, 
« that Polydamas is acquainted with war; but it is alſo 
true, that he is a lover of peace; which, together, make 
the very characters that our jntereſt requires. A man 
who has experienced the difficulties, the dangers, and the 
calamities of war, is much better qualified to avoid them 
than he that knows them only by report. Polydamas 
has learnt to reliſh, and to value, the bleſſings of tran- 
quility : he always condemned the enterpriſes of Adraſ- 
tus, and foreſaw the ruin in which they would terminate, 
You will have much more to fear from a weak prince, 
without knowledge, and without experience, than from 
one who ſees all with his own eye, and determines 
all by his own will. The weak and ignorant prince 
will ſee all things with the eyes of another; either 
of ſome capricious favourite, or ſome flattering, turbu- 
lent, and ambitious miniſter : he will, therefore, be en- 
gaged in a war without intending it; and you can cer- 
tainly have no dependance upon him, who acts implicit] 
by the direction of others; there can be no hope that his 
promiſes will be kept; and you will, in a ſhort time, have 
nd alternative but to deſtroy him, or ſuffer yourſelves to 
be deſtroyed by him, Is it not, therefore, more advak- 
Vol. II. LES: | | 
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tageous, more ſafe, and, at the ſame time, more juſt and 
more generous, faithfully to fulfill the truſt which the 
Daunians have placed in you, and give them a king that 
is worthy of domimon !“ 

All ſcruples being entirely removed by this diſcourſe, 
Polydamas was immediately propoſed to the Daunians, 
who waited the determination of the aſſembly with great 
impatience. As ſoon as they heard the name of Poylda- 
mas, they anſwered, © The allies have now proved the 
ſincerity of their intentions, and given us a pledge of per- 
petual peace, by propofing a man of ſuch virtue and abi- 
lities for our king: if they had propoſed a man without 
ſpirit, without virtue, without knowledge, we ſhould have 
concladed, that they defigned only to make us weak and 
contemptible, by rendering our government corrupt; a 
cruel ſubtilty, which we could not have ſeen practiſed 
againſt us without a ſecret but ſtrong reſentment ! The 
choice of Polydamas, indeed, is a proof of nobler princi- 
ples : for as the allies have given us a king who is incap- 
able of doing any thing inconſiſtent with the liberty and 
honour of our ſtate, it is manifeſt that they expect nothing 
which can either degrade or oppreſs us; and, on our 
part, we take the gods to witneſs, that, if the rivers re- 
turn not back to their ſources, we will not ceaſe to love 
thoſe who have treated us with ſo noble a beneficence. 
May our lateft poſterity remember the benefits which 
have this day been conferred upon us; and renew, from 
generation to generation, the peace of the golden age in 
Heſperia, till time ſhall be no more!” 

Telemachus then propoſed to the Daunians, that the 
. plains of Arpos ſhould be given to Diomede, for the ſet- 
tlement of a colony: You will lay this new people,” 
faid he, © under an obligation without expence. You 
do not occupy the country in which they will ſettle, yet 
they will be indebted for their ſettlement there to you. 
Remember, that all men ſhould be united by the bands 
of love; that the earth is of an extent much larger than 
they can fill; that it is neceſſary to have neighbours, and 
eligible to have ſuch neighbours as are obliged to you 
for their ſettlement ; nor ſhould you be inſenſible to the 
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misfortunes of a prince, to whom his native country is 


interdicted for ever. An union between him and Poly- 
damas will be immediately formed, upon mutual princi- 
ples of rectitude and benevolence, the only principles u- 
pon which any union can be laſting ; you will, therefore, 
ſecure all the bleflings of peace to yourſelves, and become 
ſo formidable to all the neighbouring ftates, that none of 
them will attempt the acquiſition of greatneſs and power 
that would be dangerous to the reſt. As we have given 
to your country and people a king, that will procure to 
both the higheſt degree of proſperity and honour, let your 
liberality, at our requeſt, beſtow a country that you do 
not cultivate upon a king, who has an indubitable claim 
to your aſhſtance.” 

The Daunians anſwered, that they could refuſe nothing 
to Telemachus, who had given them Polydamas for a 
king ; and they went immediately to ſeek him in bis de- 
ſert, that they might place him upon the throne. Firſt, 
however, they granted the fertile plains of Arpos to Dio- 
mede for a new kingdom ; and their bounty to him was 
extremely pleaſing to the allies; becauſe his colony of 
Greeks would powerfully aſſiſt them to repreſs the Dau- 
nians in any future attempt to make encroachments upon 
the neighbouring ſtates, of which Adraſtus had given 
them ſo pernicious an example, 

All the purpoſes of the alliance being now accompliſh- 
ed, the princes drew off their forces in ſeparate bodies ; 
and Telemachus departed with his Cretans, having firſt 
tenderly embraced his noble friend Diomede, Neſtor, 
ſtill inconſolable for the loſs of his ſon, and Philoctetes, 
who poſſeſſed and deſerved the arrows of Hercules. 
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TELEMACHUS, at his return to Salentum, is ſurpriſed te 
| ſee the country ſo avell cultivated, and ſo little appearance 
of magnificence in the city. Mentor accounts for theſe al- 
terations, and points out the principal cauſes that prevent 
national profperity : he propoſes the conduct of Idomeneus 
as a model. Telemachus diſcovers to Mentor his defire'to 
marry the daughter of Idomeneus, Antiope ; Mentor ap- 
proves of his choice, and aſſures him that ſhe is deſigned 
' for him by the gods; but that at preſent he ſhould think 
only of returning to Ithaca, and delivering Penelope from 
ber ſuitors. | | 


— ooo 


| ELEMACHUS was now impatient to rejoin Men- 

tor at Salentum, and to embark with him for Itha- 
ca, where he hoped his father' would arrive before him. 
As he approached the city, he was aſtoniſhed to ſee that 
the neighbouring country, which he had left almoſt a de- 
ſers, was now in the higheſt ſtate of cultivation, and 
iwarmed, like a hive, with the children of induſtry and 
labour: the change he imputed to the wiſdom of Mentor; 
but, when he entered the city, and perceived that its ap- 
pearance was much leſs magnificent, and that fewer hands 
were employed to furniſh the luxuries of life, he was diſ- 
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pleaſed ; for he was naturally fond of elegance and ſplen- 
dour ; his diſpleaſure, however, ſoon gave way to other 
ſentiments; he ſaw Idomeneus and Mentor, at a dif. 
tance, coming to meet him ; and his heart inſtantly over- 
flowed with tenderneſs and joy. It was not, however, 
without ſome mixture of anxiety ; for, notwithſtanding 
his ſucceſs in the expedition againſt Adraſtus, he doubted 
whether his conduct, upon the whole, would be approved 
by- Mentor, and endeavoured to read his Iſentiments in 
his eyes as he approached. 

Idomeneus embraced Telemachus with the affeQion 
of a parent; and Telemachus, as ſoon as he was diſenga- 
ged, threw himſelf upon the neck of Mentor, and burſt 
into tears. I am ſatisfied,” ſays Mentor: „you have 
indeed committed great faults ; but they have acquainted 
you with your infirmities, and warned you of ſelf-confi- 
dence. More advantage is ſometimes derived from diſ- 
appointments than ſucceſs. Great atchievements fre- 
quently produce contemptible vam-glory and dangerous 
preſumption ; but diſappointments from ill conduct make 
the man a cenſor of himſelf, and reſtore the wiſdom which 
ſucceſs had taken away. You are not to ſeek praiſe 
from, but to offer it, with humility, to the gods. You 
have, indeed, performed noble exploits; but you muſt 
confeſs that you was rather the inſtrument than the 
agent: were they not effected by powers communicated 
from without? and were they not frequently endangered 
by your precipitation and imprudence ? Are you not ſe- 


cretly conſcious that Minerva exalted you into a nature 


ſuperior to your own ; and that, after this transformation 
only, you became equal'to the atchievements that you 
performed ! Minerva ſuſpended your paſſions, as Neptune 
ſuſpends the ſwelling of the furge when he commands the 
tempeſt to be ſtill.“ ; 

While Idomeneus was gratifying his curioſity, by ma- 
king various inquiries of- the Cretans that were returned 
with Telemachus from the war, Telemachus was liſtening 
to the wiſdom of Mentor, At length, looking raund 
him with aſtoniſhment, © I ſee many alterations here,“ 
ſaid he, of which I cannot comprehend the cauſe : has 
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any misfortune happened to Salentum in my abſence ? 
The magnificence and ſplendour in which I left it have 
diſappeared, I fee neither filver, nor gold, nor jewels; 
the habits of the people are plain, the buildings are fmal. 
ler and more ſimple, the arts languiſh, and the city is be- 
come a defart.Y. 

Have you obſerved,” replied Mentor, with a ſmile, 
© the ſtate of the country that Hes round it?“ Ves, “ 
faid Telemachus; I perceived that agriculture is be- 
come an honourable profeſſion, and that there is not a 
field uncultivated. © And which is beſt ?” replied Men- 
tor: © a ſuperb city, abounding in marble, and filver, and 
gold, with a ſterile and neglected country; or a country 
in a ſtate of high cultivation, and fruitful as a garden, 
with a city where decency has taken place of pomp? A 
great city, full of artificers, who are employed only to 
effeminate the manners, by furniſhing the ſuperfluities of 
luxury, ſurrounded by a poor and uncultivated country, 
reſembles a monſter, with a head of an enormous ſize, 
and a withered enervated body, without beauty, vigour, 
or proportion. The genuine ſtrength and true riches of 
a kingdom conſiſt in the number of people, and the plen- 
ty of proviſions; and innumerable people now cover the 
whole territory of Idomeneus, which they cultivate with 
unwearied diligence and affiduity. His dominions may 
be confidered as one town, of whioh Salentum is the cen- 
tre : for the people that were wanting in the fields, and 
ſuperfluous jn the city, we have removed from the city 
to the fields; we have alſo brought in many foreigners ; 
and, as the produce of the earth will always be in pro- 
portion to the number of people that till it, this quiet 
and peaceable multitude is a much more valuable acqui- 
ſition than a new conqueſt. We have expelled thoſe arts 
which divert the poor from procuring, by agriculture, 
the neceſſaries of life, and corrupt the wealthy, by giv- 
ing them the ſuperftuities of luxury and pride: but we 
have done no injury to the polite arts, nor to thoſe who 
have a true genius for their cultivation. Idomeneus 15 
thus become much more powerful than he was when you 
admired his magnificence; a falſe ſplendour, which, by 
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dazzling the eye, concealed ſuch weakneſs and miſery as 
would, in a ſhort time, have ſubverted his empire, He 
has now a much greater number of ſubjects, and he ſub- 
ſiſts them with greater facility ; theſe people, inured to 
labour and hardſhip, and ſet above a fond and effeminate 
attachment to life, by the wiſe inſtitutions of the govern- 
ment under which they live, are always ready to take the 
field in defence of the country which they have cultiva- 
ted with their own hand : and the ſtate which you think 
is in decay will ſhortly be the wonder of Heſperia. 
Remember, O my ſon ! that there are two evils in 
vernment which admit of no remedy ; an unequitable 
and deſpotic power in the prince, and a luxurious depra- 
vity of manners in the people. Princes that have been 
accuſtomed to conſider their will only as law, and to 
give the reins to their paſhons, may do any thing ; but 
their power of doing any thing is neceſſarily ſubverted 
by its own exceſs ; their government is capriciouſly ad- 
miniſtered without maxim or principle; they are univer- 
fally feared and flattered : their ſubjects degenerate into 
ſlaves; and, of theſe ſlaves, the number is perpetually di- 
miniſhing. Who ſhall dare to affront them with truth! 
who thall ſtem the torrent of deſtruction ! it {wells over 
all bounds ; the wiſe fly before it, and figh in ſecret over 
the ruin of their country. Some ſudden and violent re- 
volution only can reduce this enormous power within 
proper bounds ; and by that, which alone can reſtrain it, 
it is frequently deſtroyed. Nothing is ſo certain a pre- 
ſage of irremediable deſtruction as authority puſhed to 
exceſs; it is like a bow that is overbent, which, if not 
relaxed, will ſuddenly fly to pieces; and who ſhall ven- 
ture to relax it? This exceſſive, this fatal, but flattering, 
power, has been once the ruin of Idomeneus ; he was de- 


throned, but not undeceived ; and of that power, which, 


as it is not intended for mankind, can be aſſumed only 


to their ruin, he would ſtill have been the dupe, if the 


gods had not ſent us hither for his deliverance; and af- 


ter all, events, ſcarce leſs than miracizs, have been ne- 


geſlary to open his eyes. 
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The other incurable evil is luxury. As the, prince 
is corrupted. by an exceſs of power, the people are cor. 
rupted by luxury. It has been ſaid, indeed, that luxury 
feeds the poor at the expence of the rich: but, certainly, 
the poor may be ſubſiſted by uſeful employments ; if they 
apply themſelves to multiply the products of the earth, 
they will be under no neceſſity to corrupt the rich by 
the. refinements of luxury. A deviation from the fim. 
plicity of nature is ſometimes ſo general, that a whole 
nation conſiders the moſt trifling ſuperfluities as the ne- 
ce ſſaries of life: theſe factitious neceflaries multiply every 
day, and people can no longer ſubſiſt without things, 
which thirty years before had never been in being. This 
luxury is called taſte, improvement, and politeneſs; and, 
though a vice which ſuperinduces almoſt every other, it 
is Cultivated and commended as a virtue. Its contagion 
ſpreads from the prince to the meaneſt of the people: the 
royal family imitates the magnificence of the king, the 
nobles that of the royal family, the middle claſs that of 
the nobles ; for who makes a juſt eſtimation of himſelf? 
and the poor would intrude upon the claſs above them, 
Every one lives above his condition: ſome from oſtenta- 
tion, and to glory in their wealth: ſome from a falſe 
ſhame, and to conceal their poverty. Even thoſe who 
diſcover the miſchief of this general folly, want fortitude 
to ſet the firſt example of reformation : all conditions are 
confounded, and the nation is undone. A defire of gain 
to ſupport this idle expence, taints, by degrees, the pureſt 
minds; wealth is the only object of defire, and poverty 
the only mark of diſgrace, You may have learning, ta- 
lents, and virtue; you may diffuſe knowledge, you may 
win battles, ſave your country, and ſacrifice your intereſt ; 
and, after all, if your merit is not ſet off by the glitter of 
faſhionable expence, you will fink into obſcurity and con- 
tempt. Even thoſe who are without money will not ap- 
pear to want it; they live at the ſame expence as if they 
had it; they borrow, they cheat, and practiſe a thouſand 
ſcandalous expedients to procure i: and who ſhall apply 
a remedy to theſe evils? New laws muſt be inſtituted, 
and the taſte and habit of the whole nation muſt be chau- 
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ged: and who is equal to ſuch an undertaking but he 
who is at once a philoſopher and a prince; who, by the 
example of his own decency and moderation, can ſhame 


the fools that are fond of oftentation and parade; and' 


keep the wiſe in countenance, who would rejoice to be 
encouraged in an honeſt frugality. 
Telemachus, while he liſtened to this diſcourſe; per- 
ceived the deluſions, of his mind vaniſh, like a man that 
wakes from a dream. He was now conſcious to truth; 
and his heart was transformed to its image, as marble to 
the idea of the ſculptor, when he gives it the features, 
the attitude, and almoſt the ſoftneſs, of life. At firſt he 
made no reply; but, while he recollected what he had 
heard, he attentively reviewed the alterations that had 
been made in the city. 4 
At length turning to Mentor, You have," ſaid he, 
made Idomeneus one of the wiſeſt princes upon earth; 
I no longer know either him or his people. I am now 
convinced, that your atchievements here are much grea- 
ter than ours in the field. The ſucceſs of war is, in a 
great degree, the effect of perſonal proweſs and chance; 
and the commander muſt always ſhare the glory of con- 
queſt with his men: but your work is properly and ex- 
clufively your own : you have alone oppoſed a whole na- 
tion, and its prince; and you have corrected the man- 
ners and principles of both. The ſucceſs of war is, al- 
ways fatal and horrid : but all here is the work of celeſ- 
tial wiſdom ; all is gentle, pure, and lovely; all indicates 
an authority more than human. When man is defirous 
of glory, why does he not ſeek it by works of bene vo- 
lence like theſe ? O how falſe are their notions of glory, 
who hope to acquire it by ravaging the earth, and deſ- 
troying mankind ? At this exclamution of Telemachus, 
Mentor felt a ſecret joy that brightened in his counte- 
nance ; for it- convinced him that his pupil had reduced 
the value of conqueſt and triumpth to their true ſtandard 
at an age when it would have been but natural to over; 
rate the glory he had acquired, AY 
It is true,” replied Mentor, after a pauſe ; all that 
1 I) has done here is right, and deſerves commen- 
Vor. II. 
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dation; but he may do ſtill better. He has now brought 
his paſſions under ſubjection, and he applies himſelf to the 
government of his people upon juſt principles; but he 
has ſtill great faults, which ſeem to be the progeny of 
faults that are paſt. When we make an effort to leave 
familiar vices, they ſeem to follow us: bad habits, relaxa- 
tion of mind, inveterate errors, and ſtrong prejudices, 
long remain. Happy are thoſe who never deviated into 
error; for their fectitude, and theirs only, can be uni- 
form and conſtant. The gods, O Telemachus ! require 
more from you than from Idomeneus : becauſe you have 
been made acquainted with truth from your earlieſt in- 
fancy, and have never been expoſed to the ſeduction of 
nnbounded proſperity. 

«* Idomeneus,” continued Mentor, © is by no means 
deficient either in penetration or knowledge, but he 
waſtes his abilities upon little things; he is too much 
buſied upon parts to comprehend the whole; and he ar- 
ranges atoms inſtead of conceiving a ſyſtem. The proof 
of abilities, in a king, as the ſupreme governor of others, 
does not conſiſt in doing every thing himſelf : to attempt 
it is à poor ambition; and to ſuppoſe that others will be- 
lieve it can be done, an idle hope. In government, the 
king ſhould not be the body, but the ſoul ; by his influ- 
ence, and under his direction, the hands ſhould operate, 
and the feet ſhould walk : he ſhould conceive what is to 
be done, but he ſhould appoint others to do it ; his abili- 
ties will appear in the conception of his deſigns, and the 
choice of his inſtruments. He ſhould never ſtoop to their 
function, nor ſuffer them to aſpire to his; neither ſhould 
he truſt them implicitly ; he ought to examine their pro- 
ceedings, and be equally able to detect a want of judge- 
ment or integrity. He governs well, who diſcerns the 
various characters and abilities of men, and employs them 
to adminiſter government, under him, in departments that 

re exactly ſuited to their talents. The perfection of 
E government conſiſts in the governing of thoſe 
that govern: he that preſides ſhould try, reſtrain, and 
eorre& them; he ſhould encourage, raiſe, change, and 
diſplace them; he ſhould keep them for ever in his eye, 
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and in his hand; but, to make the minute particulars of 
their ſubordinate departments objects of perſonal applica- 
tion, indicates meanneſs and ſuſpicion, and fills the mind 
with petty anxieties, that leave it neither time nor liberty 
for deſigns that are worthy of royal attention. To form 
great deſigns, all muſt be freedom and tranquility ; no in- 
tricacies of bufineſs muſt embarraſs or perplex, no ſubor- 
dinate objects muſt divide the attention, A mind that 
is exhauſted upon minute particulars reſembles the lees 
of wine, that have neither flavour nor ſtrength; and a 
king that buſies himſelf in doing the duty of his ſervants 
is always determined by preſent appearances, and never 
extends his views to futurity ; he is always abſorbed by 
the buſineſs of the day that is paſſing over him; and this, 
being his only object, acquires an undue importance, 
which, if compared with others, it would loſe. The 
mind that admits but one object at a time muſt naturally 
contract; and it is impoſſible to judge well of any affair 
without conſidering many, comparing them with each 
other, and ranging them in a certain order, by which 
their relative importance will appear. He that neglects 
this rule in government reſembles a muſician, who ſhould 
content himſelf with the diſcovery of melodious vones, 
one by one, and never think of combining or harmoni- 
zing them into muſic, which would not only gratify the 
ear, but affect the heart, Or he may be compared to an 
architect, who ſhould fancy the powers of his art ex- 
hauſted, by heaping together large columns, and great 
quantities of ſtone curiouſly carved, without conſidering 
the proportion. of his building, or the arrangement of his 
ornaments : ſuch an artiſt, when he was building a fa» 
loon, would not reflect, that a ſuitable ſtair-caſe ſhould 
be added; and when he was buſy upon the body of the 
building, he would forget the court-yard, and the portal; 
his work would be nothing more than a confuſed aſſem 


blage of parts, not ſuited to each other, not concurring to 


form a whole; ſuch a work would be ſo far from doing 
him honour, that it would be a perpetual monument of 
diſgrace z it would ſhow that his range of thought was 
not ſufficient to include all the parts of his deſign at once, 
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that his mind was contracted, and his genius ſubordinate : 
for he that ſees only from part to part, is fit only to exe- 
cute the deſigns of another. Be aſſured, my dear Tele- 
machus, that the government of a kingdom requires a 
certain harmony like muſic, and juſt proportions like ar- 
chitecture. | 

Alk you will give me leave to carry on the parallel 
between theſe arts and government, I can eafily make 
you comprehend the inferiority of thoſe who adminiſter 
government by parts, and not as a whole. He that ſings 
particular parts in a concert, however great his {kill, or 
excellent his voice, is ſtill but a finger : he who regulates 
all the parts, and conducts the whole, is the maſter of 
muſic; ſo, he that faſhions the columns, and carries up 
the ſide of a building, is no more than a maſon; but he 
who has deſigned the whole, and whoſe mind ſees all the 
relations of part to part, is the architect. Thoſe, there- 
fore, who are moſt buſy, who diſpatch the greateſt num- 


ber of affairs, can leaſt be ſaid to govern-; they are infe- 


rior workmen the preſiding mind, the genius that go- 
verns the ſtate, is he, who, doing nothing, cauſes all to 
be done; who meditates and contrives ; who looks for- 
ward to the future, and back to the paſt ; who ſees re- 
lative proportions, arranges all things in order, and pro- 
vides for remote contingencies ; who keeps himſelf in per- 
petual exerciſe to wreſtle with fortune, as the ſwimmer 
ſtruggles with a torrent ; and whoſe mind is night and 
day upon the ſtretch, that, anticipating all events, no- 
thing may be left to chance, 

Do you think, my dear Telemachus, that a great 
painter is inceflantly toiling, that he may diſpatch his 
work with the greateſt expedition? No; ſuch drudgery 
and conſtraint, would quench all the fire of imagination ; 


he would no longer work like a genius; for the genius 


works, as he is impelled by the powers of fancy, in ſud- 
den, | vigorous, but irregular ſallies. Does the genius 


grind his colours, or prepare his pencils? No; he leaves 


that to others, that are, as yet, but in the rudiments of 


nis art; he reſerves himſelf for the labours of the mind; 


he transfers his ideas to the canvas, in ſome bold and 
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glowing ſtrokes, which give dignity to his figures, and 
animate them, not only with life but paſſion. His mind 
teems with the thoughts and ſentiments of the heroes he 
is to repreſent ; he is carried back to the ages in which 
they lived, and 1s preſent to the circumſtances they were 
placed in. But, with this fervid enthuſiaſm, he poſſeſſes 
alſo a judgment that reſtrains and regulates it; ſo that 
his whole work, however bold and animated, is perfectly 
conſonant to propriety and truth, And can it be ima- 
gined, that leſs elevation of genius, leſs effort of thought, 
is neceſſary to make a great king than a good painter ? 
Let us, therefore, conclude, that the province of a king 
is to think, to form great deſigns, and to make choice of 
men properly qualified to carry them into execution. 
„J think,” ſaid Telemachus, that I perfectly com- 
prehend your meaning: but ſurely a king, who leaves 
the diſpatch of public buſineſs to others, will be often 
impoſed upon.” *©* You impoſe upon yourſelf,” replied 
Mentor: a general knowledge of government will al- 
ways ſecure him againſt impoſition- Thoſe who are not 
3cquainted with radical principles, and have not ſagacity 
to diſcern the talents and characters of men, are alwa 


ſeeking their way, like men in the dark. If theſe, in 
deed, eſcape impoſition, it is by chance; for they have 


not a clear and perfect knowledge of what they ſeek, nor 
in what direction they ſhould move to find it ; their 
knowledge is juſt ſufficient to excite ſpeculation ; and 
they are rather ſuſpicious of integrity that oppoſes them 
with truth, than of fraud that ſeduces them by flattery. 
Thoſe, on the contrary, who know the principles of go- 
vernment, and can diſtinguiſh the characters of men, know 
what is to be expected from them, and how to obtain it 
they know, at leaſt, whether the perſons they employ 
are, in general, proper inſtruments to execute their de- 
ſigns; and whether they conceive and adopt their views 
with ſufficient precifion and abilities to carry them into 
effect. Befides, as their attention is not divided by em- 
barrafling particulars, they keep the great obje& ſteadily 
in view; and can always judge whether they deviate or 
approach it. If they are ſometimes deceived, it is in ac- 
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cidental/trifling matters, that are not eſſential to the prin- 
cipal deſign. They are alſo ſuperior to little jealouſies, 
which are always marks of a narrow mind, and groveling 
diſpoſition : they know that, in great affairs, they muſt 
in ſome particulars be deceived, becauſe they are obliged 
to make uſe of men, and men are often deceitful; and 
more is loſt, by the delay and irreſolution which ariſes 
from want of confidence in thoſe who muſt be employed, 
than from petty frauds, by which that confidence 1s a- 
buſed. He is comparatively happy who is diſappointed 
only in affairs of ſmall moment : the great work may go 
on with ſucceſs; and it is about this only that a great 
man ought to be ſolicitous. Fraud, indeed, ſhould be ſe. 
verely puniſhed when it is difcovered ; but he that would 
not be deceived in matters of importance, muſt, in trifles, 
be content to be deceived. An artificer in his work- 
room ſees every thing with his own eye, and does every 
thing with his own hand; but a king, who preſides over 
a great nation, can neither ſee all nor do all; he ought, 
indeed, to do nothing himſelf but what another cannot do 
under him, and to ſee nothing that is not eſſential to ſome 
determination of great importance. 

Lou, Telemachus,” continued Mentor, “ are a fa- 
vourite of the gods, and it is their pleaſure to diſtinguiſh 
your reign by wiſdom, All that you ſee here is done 
leſs for the glory of Idomeneus than for your inſtruction; 
and if your virrues correſpond with the defigns of Hea- 
ven, the wiſe inſtitutions that you admire in Salentum 
are but as ſhadows to the ſubſtance, in compariſon of 
what you will one day do in Ithaca. But Idomeneus 
has now prepared a ſhip for our departure; and it is 
time that we ſhould think of quitting the coafts of Heſ- 

eria.”? 

- At the mention of their departure, Telemachus open- 
ed his heart to his friend, with reſpe& to an attachment, 
which made it impoſſible for him to leave Salentum with- 
out regret. The ſecret, however, coſt him ſome pain. 
* You will blame me, perhaps,” faid he,“ for yielding 
too eaſily to impreſſions of love in the countries through 
which I paſs; but my heart would always reproach me 
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if I ſhould hide from you the paſſion that I have con- 
ceived for Antiope, the daughter of Idomeneus. This, 
my dear Mentor, is not a blind impulſe, like that which 
you taught me to ſurmount in the iſland of Calypſo. I 
know that the wound which my heart received frpm 
Eucharis was deep; neither time nor abſence can efface 
her image from my heart; and I cannot, even now, pro- 
nounce her name without emotion. After ſuch experi- 
ence of my weakneſs, I muſt be diffident of myſelf: yer, 
what I feel for Antiope is wholly different from what J 
felt for Eucharis : it is not the tumultuous deſire of paſ- 
fion ; it is the calm complacency of reaſon, a tender- ap- 
probation and eſteem, I deſire her, as the filter of my 
ſoul, my friend and companion for life; and if the gods 
ſhall ever reſtore my father to me, and 1 am permitted to 
chuſe, my fate and the fate of Antiope ſhall be one. The 
charms that have attached me to Antiope are the glow- 
ing modeſty of her countenance ; her filent diffidence, 
and ſweet reſerve; her conſtant attention to tapeſtry, em- 
broidery, or ſome other uſeful and elegant employment; 
her diligence in the management of her father's houte- 
hold ſince the death of her mother; her contempt of ex- 
ceſſive finery in her dreſs; and her total forgetfulncis, 
or rather ignorance, of her beauty. When, at the com- 
mand of Idomeneus, ſhe leads the dance with the beauties 
of Crete, to the ſoft ſound of the flute, ſhe might well he 
taken for Venus the queen of Smiles, with the Greces in 
her train: when he takes her with him to the chace, the 
diſcovers ſuch {kill in the bow, and ſuch dignity of de- 
portment, as diſtinguiſh Diana, when ſhe is ſurrounded by 
her nymphs : of this ſuperiority the alone is ignoram, 
while every eye remarks it with admiration. When the 
enters a temple with facred offerings to the gods, ſhe 
might herſelf be taken for the divinity of the place : with 
what devotion and awe the preſents her gifts, aud propi- 
iates the gods, when ſome crime is to be expiated, or 
ſome fatal omen averted ! and when ſhe appears with a 
golden needle in her hand, ſurrounded by the virgins of 
her train, we are tempted to believe that Minerva has 
deſcended in a human form to the earth, aud is teaching 
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the polite arts to mankind, She encourages others to di- 
ligence by her example: ſhe ſweetens labour, and ſuſ- 
pends wearineſs by the melody of her voice, when ſhe 
Gogs the myſterious hiſtory of the gods; and ſhe excells 
the moſt exquiſite painters in the elegance of her em- 
broidery, How happy the man whom Hymen ſhall unite 
with her by a gentle band! What can he ſuffer, but her 
loſs ! what can he fear, but to ſurvive her ! 

But I take the gods to witneſs, my dear Mentor, 
that I am ready to depart. I ſhall love Antiope for 
ever; but ſhe ſhall not delay my return to Ithaca a mo- 
ment. If another ſhould poſſeſs her, I ſhall be wretch- 
ed; yet I will leave her. Although I know that I may 
loſe her by abſence, I will not mention my love to her 
or to her father; for I ought to conceal it in my boſom 
from all but you, till Ulyfles, again ſeated on his throne, 
ſhall permit me to reveal it. Judge then, my dear Men- 
tor, how much my attachment to Antiope differs from 
that paſſion for Eucharis, by which, you remember, both 
my virtue and reaſon to have been overborne.” | 

J am ſenſible of this difference,” ſaid Mentor: An- 
tiope is all gentleneſs, prudence, and fimplicity ; her 
hands do not diſpiſe labour; ſhe looks forward with a 
provident forecaſt z ſhe provides for contingencies ; ſhe 
deſpatches preſſing buſineſs with filent expedition; ſhe is 
always buſy, but never confuſed, for every thing is re- 
ferred to its proper time and place. The elegant regu- 
larity of her father's houſehold is her glory ; a nobler 
diſtinction than youth and beauty! Though the whole is 
ſubmitted to her management, and it is her province to 
reprove, to deny, to ſpare, which make almoſt every other 
woman hated, yet ſhe is beloved by the whole houſe ; 
for ſhe diſcovers neither paſſion, nor obſtinacy, nor levity, 
nor caprice, which are ſo often blemiſhes in the ſex; a 
glance of her eye is a ſufficient command, and every one 
obeys from an unwillingneſs to diſpleaſe her. She gives 
particular directions with exactneſs and preciſion ; and 
commands nothing that cannot be executed: there 1s 
kindneſs even in her reproof; and ſhe encourages to a- 
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mendment white ſhe blames for miſconduct. She is the 


ſolace of her father's fatigue and care; and to her his 
mind retreats for reſt, as a traveller, fainting with heat 


in the ſummer's ſan, retreats to the ſhade of a grove, and 
repoſes in luxurious eaſe upon the downy turf. Antiope 
is indeed a treaſure that would repay the moſt diſtant and 
laborious ſearch. Her mind, no more than her body, is 
diſhonoured by triffing ornaments : her imagination is 
lively, but not uncontrouled ; ſhe ſpeaks only when it is 
improper to refrain; and in her ſpeech there is an artleſs 


grace, a ſoft but irreſiſtible perfuaſion ; all liſten in filence, 


and the bluſhes with confuſion 3 the deference and atten- 
tion with which ſhe is heard make it difficult for her mo- 
deſty not to ſuppreſs what ſhe intended to ſay. We have, 


indeed, heard her ſpeak but ſeldom ; yet you once heard 
her upon an occaſion which I am ſure you cannot forget. 


She was one day ſent for by her father, when he was u- 
bout to puniſh one of his ſlaves with exemplary ſeverity ; 
ſne appeared, with her head modeſtly reclined, and her 
face covered with a long veil: ſhe ſpoke; but faid no 
more than was juſt neceffary to appeaſe his anger. At 
firſt ſhe ſeemed to take part in his reſentment ; the then 


ſoftened it by inſenſible degrees; at laſt ſhe infinuated an 


apology for the offender; and, without wounding the 
king, by the mortifying ſenſe of exceſſive anger, ſhe kind- 


led in his boſom ſentiments of juſtice and compaſſion; the 


tumult of his mind ſubſided under an eaſy but irrefiltible 
influence, as the yielding waves infenfbly loſe their un- 
dulation, when hoary Nereus is ſoothed into peace by the 
gentle blandiſhments of his daughter Thetis. Thus will 
the heart of a huſband, one day, correſpond with the in- 
fluence of Antiope, though ſhe aſſumes no authority, nor 
takes advantages of her charms : as the lute now anſwers 
to her touch, when ſhe awakes it to the tendereſt ſtrains, 


Antiope is, indeed, worthy of your affection, and the is 


intended for you by the gods; but though your love fer 
her is juſtified by reaſon, you muſt wair till the is given 
you by Ulyſſes. I commend you for having concealed 
vour'ſentiments; and I may now tell you, that if you 
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had made any propoſitions to Antiope, they would have 
been rejected, and you would have forfeited her eſteem : 
ſhe will enter into no engagement, but leaves herſelf 
wholly to the diſpoſal of her father. He that hopes to 
be her huſband muſt reverence the gods, and fulfill every 
duty of men. I have obſerved, and has it not been obſerv- 
ed by you, that ſhe is leſs ſeen, and her eyes are more 
frequently fixed upon the ground, than before your ex- 
pedition ? She is not a ſtranger to any of your atchieve- 
ments in the war; ſhe is acquainted with your birth and 
your adventures; and ſhe knows the endowments which 
you have received from the gods : this knowledge has 
increaſed her reſerve. Let us then depart for Ithaca: 
my taſk will be accompliſhed when I have aſſiſted you 
to find your father, and put you in a condition to obtain 
ſuch a wife as might have increaſed the felicity of the 
golden age. If Antiope, a royal virgin, the daughter of 
Idomeneus king of Salentum, was a keeper of ſheep upon 
the bleak ſummit of Mount Algidus, the poſſeſſion of 
Antiope would ſtill be happineſs and honour.” 


END OF BOOK TWENTY-SECOND, 


TELEMACHUS. 


BOOK TWENTY-THIRD. 


CONTENTS. 


IDOMENEUS, fearing the departure of his gueſts, pro- 
poſes ſeveral embarraſſing affairs to Mentor, and aſſures 
him, that witLout his afſiſlance they cannot be adjuſted. 
Mentor lays down general principles for his conduct, but * 
continues fleady to his purpoſe of departing with Tele- 
machus for Ithaca, Idomencus tries another expedient 
to detain them : he encourages the paſſion of Telemachus 
for Antiope, and engages him and Mentor in a hunting 
party with his daughter : ſhe is in the utmoſt danger 
from a wild boar, but is delivered by Telemachus : he 
feels great reluance to leave her, and has not fortitude 
to bid Idomeneus farewell, Being encouraged by Mentor, 
be ſurmounts his difficulties, and embarks for his country, 


DOMENEUS, who dreaded the departure of Tele- 
machus and Mentor, formed many pretences to de- 

lay them, He told Mentor, that he could not, without 
his aſſiſtance, determine a diſpute which had ariſen be. 
tween Diophanes, a prieſt of Jupiter Conſervator, and;He- 
liodorus, a prieſt of Apollo, concerning the omens "that 
were to be drawn from the flight of birds, and the entrails 
of victims. And why,” ſaid Mentor, ** ſhould you 
concern yourſelf about ſacred things? Leave queſtions of 
religion to be decided by the Etrurians, who have pre- 
ſerved the moſt antient oracles by tradition, and who are 
by inſpiration interpreters of the gods to men. Employ 
your authority only to ſuppreſs theſe diſputes in the be- 
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gininng, act with perfect neutrality while they continue, 
and content yourſelf with ſupporting the deciſion when 
it ſhall be made. Remember, that kings ought to ſvbmit 
to religion, and not make it: religion is from the gods, 
and above regal authority. If kings concern themſelves 
with religion, they do not protect it as a divine inſtitution, 
but degrade it to a mere inſtrument of ſtate policy. The 
power of kings is fo great, and that of others fo little, 
that religion would be in danger of becoming juſt what 
the ſovereign would wiſh to make it, if he ſhould under- 
take to determine any queſtion about its doctrines or du- 
ties. Leave, then, the deciſions of theſe queſtions im- 
plicitly to the friends of the gods; and exert your au- 
thority only againſt thoſe who will not conform to their 
determination when it is made.“ 

Idomeneus then complained of the perplexity he ſuf- 
fered from the great number of cauſes between private 
perſons, which he was preſſed, with great importunity, 
to decide. Decide,” ſaid Mentor, © all new queſtions 
of right, by which ſome general maxim of juriſprudence 
will be eftabliſhed, or ſome precedent given for the ex- 
planation of laws already in force : but do not take upon 
you to determine all queſtions of private property ; they 
would overwhelm and embarraſs you by their variety and 
number; juſtice would neceſlarily be delayed for your 
ſingle deciſion ; and all ſubordinate magiſtrates would be- 
come uſelels. You would be overwhelmed and con- 
founded ; the. regulation of petty affairs would leave you 
neither time nor thought for buſineſs of importance ; and, 
after all, petty affairs would not be regulated. Avoid, 
therefore, a ſtate of ſuch diſadvantage and perplexity ; 
refer private diſputes to ſubordinate judges, and do no- 
thing yourſelf but what others cannot do for you: you 
then, and then only, fulfil the duties of a king,” * But,” 
{aid Idomeneus, © there are many perſons of high birth 
about me, who have followed my fortunes, and loſt great 
poſſeſſions in my ſervice; theſe perfons ſeek ſome recom- 
penſe for their loſſes, by obtaining certain young women 
of great wealth in marriage; they urge me, with inceſ- 
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ſant importunity, to interpoſe in their behalf, and a ſingle 
word from me would inſure them of ſucceſs.“ 
It is true,” ſaid Mentor, “% a ſingle word from you 


would be ſufficient; but that ſingle word would coſt you 


too dear. Would you deprive fathers and mothers of 
the liberty and conſolation of chuſing their ſons.- in law, 
and conſequently, their heirs? This, ſuerly, would 
reduce them to the ſevereſt and moſt abject ſlavery, and 
make you anſwerable for all the domeſtic evils of your 
people. Marriage, at the beſt, is not the couch of un- 
mingled delight; and why ſhould you ſcatter new thorns 
among the down? If you have faithful ſervants to reward, 
diſtribute among them ſome unappropriated lands; and 
give them, beſides, rank and honours ſuited to their me- 
rits and condition; if more till is neceffary, add to theſe 
pecuniary gratifications from your treaſury: and make 
good the deficiency by retrenching your expence : but 
never think of paying your own debts with the property 
of others; much leſs with property transferred in violation 
of the moſt ſacred rights, by giving a daughter in marri- 
age without the conlent of her parents.” 


This difficulty being removed, Idomeneus immediately 


propoſed another. The Sibarites,” ſaid he, © complain, 
that certain diſtricts, which we have given as uncultiva- 
ted lands among the ſtrangers whom we have drawn to 
Salentum, belong to them. Muſt I admit this claim ! 
and ſhall I not encourage other nations to make demands 
upon our territory if I do?“ 

„The Sibarites,” ſaid Mentor, © ſhould not be im- 
plicitly believed in their own cauſe ; nor is it juſt to be- 
lieve you implicitly in yours.” Upon whoſe teſtimony 
will you then depend?“ ſaid Idomeneus, © Upon that of 


neither of the parties,” replied Mentor: ſome neighbour- 


ing nation, that cannot be ſuſpected of partiality to either, 
muſt determine between you. 'The Sipontines are ſuch 

a nation ; they have no intereſt that is incompatible with 
yours.“ * But am J obliged,” ſaid Idomeneus, ** to ſub- 
mit to an umpire ? Am I not a ſovereign prince! and is 
a ſovereign prince to leave the extent of bis dominions to 
the decilion of foreigners ?” 
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* If you reſolve to keep the lands in queſtion,” an. 
ſwered Mentor, you muſt ſuppoſe that your claim to 
them is good: if the Sibarites inſiſt upon a reſtoration, 
they mult, on their part, ſuppoſe their right to be incon- 
teſtible. Your opinions being thus oppoſite, the difference 
muſt either be accommodated by an umpire mutually cho- 
ſen, or decided by force of arms: there is no medium. 
If you ſhould enter a country, inhabited by people who 
had neither judge nor magiſtrate, and among whom eve. 
ry family aſſumed a right of determining differences with 
2 neighbouring family by violence, would you not de- 
plore their misfortune, and think, with horror, of the 
dreadful confuſion which muſt ariſe from every man's 
being armed againſt his fellow? Can you then believe 
that the gods would look with leſs horror upon the earth, 
of which all the inhabitants may be conſidered as one 
people, if every nation, which is but a more numerous 
family, ſhould aſſume the right of determining by vio- 
lence all differences with a neighbouring nation ? An 1n- 
dividual, who poſſeſſes his field as an inheritance from his 
anceſtors, depends wholly upon the authority of the laws, 
and the judgment of the magiſtrate, for the ſecurity of 
his property; and would be ſeverely puniſhed, as guilty 
of ſedition, if he ſhould endeavour to ſecure by force what 
was given him by right : do you, then, believe that kings 
are at liberty to ſupport their pretenſions by violence, 
without having firſt tried what could be done by expedi- 
ents more conſonant to reaſon and humanity ? Is not juſ- 
tice yet more ſacred and inviolable as an attribute of 
kings, when it has whole nations for its object, than as a 
private virtue in an individual, when it relates only to a 
ploughed field ? Is he a villain and a robber who ſeizes 
only a few acres; and is he juſt, is he a hero, who wreſts 
whole provinces from their poſſeſſor? If men are ſubject 
to prejudice, partiality, and error, with reſpe& to the 
trifling concerns of private property, it is probable that 
they ſoould be leſs influenced by ſuch motives in affairs 
of ttate ? Should we rely upon our own judgment, where 
it is moſt likely to be biafſed by paſſion 3 and ſhould not 
error be molt dreaded, where its conſequences will be 
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moſt fatal? The miſtake of a prince with reſpect to his 
own pretenſions, is the cauſe of ravage, famine, and maſ- 
ſacres; of irreparable loſs to the preſent generation, and 
of ſuch depravation of manners, as may extend calamity 
to the end of time. A king knows, that he is always 
ſurrounded by flatterers; ſhould he not, therefore, ſup- 
poſe that, upon ſuch occaſions, he will be flattered ? If 
he leaves his differences to arbitration, he ſhows himſelf 
candid, equitable, and diſpaſſionate ; he ſtates the reaſons 
upon which his claim is founded; the umpire is an ami- 
cable mediator, not a rigorous judge; and though his de- 
terminations do not compel implicit obedience, yet the 
greateſt deference ſhould be paid to them: he does not 
pronounce ſentence like a judge, from whoſe authority 
there 1s no appeal, but he propoſes expedients ; and, by 
his advice, the parties make mutual conceſſions for the 
preſervation of peace. If war is at laſt inevitable, nct- 
withſtanding the king's utmoſt endeavours to avoid it, he 
will, at leaſt, have ſecured the teſtimony of a good con- 
ſcience, the eſteem of his neighbours, and the protection 
of the gods.” Idomeneus felt the force of this reaſoning, 
and conſented that the Sipontines ſhould mediate between 
him and the Sibarites. 

The king finding theſe expedients to prevent the de- 
parture of the two ſtrangers ineffectual, endeavoured to 
detain them by a ſtronger tie. He had obſerved the at- 
tachment of Telemachus to Autiope, and he hoped that, 
by ſtrengthening this, he might accompliſh his purpoſe. 
When he gave an entertainment, therefore, he frequent - 
ly commanded his daughter to ſing : ſhe obeycd from a 
ſenſe of duty, but it was with ſuch regret and confuſion, 
as made it eaſy to perceive how much the ſuffered by her 
obedience. Idomeneus went fo far as to intimate his de- 
ſire, that the ſubject of her ſong might be the victory 
which had been obtained over the Daunians aud Adrai- 
tus; but ſhe could not be prevailed upon to fing the 
praiſes of Telemachus; ſhe declined it with modeſt re- 
ſpec, and her father thought fit to acquicſce, There was 
ſomething in her voice inexpreflibly tender and ſweet : 
Felemachus felt all its power, and his emotion was tce 
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great to he concealed. Idomeneus remarked it with 
pleaſure ; but Felemachus appeared not to perceive his 
deſign; he could not quench the ſenſibility of paſſion, but 
reaſon precluded its effects. He was no longer that Te- 
lemachus, whom Love, the tyrant of the mind, had once 
held captive in the illand of Calypſo; while Antiope lung 
he was ſilent, and as ſoon as the dong was over he turned 
the converſation to ſome other ſubject. | 
The king being again diſappointed, reſolved to give 

his daughter the pleaſure of a great hunting match. She 
declined the ſport, and entreated with tears to be left be- 
hind z but the commands of Idomeneus were peremptory, 
and ſhe was obliged to obey. She was mounted upon a 
fiery ſteed, which, like thoſe that Caſtor had trained to 
war, diſdained the ground, and was impatient of the rein; 
vet ſhe governed him with ſuch eaſy negligence, that he 
ſeemed to move by the ſecret impulſe of her will. A 
train of virgins followed her, with that ardour which is 
the diltinQtion and felicity of youth; and ſhe might have 
been taken for Diana with her nymphs. The king fol- 
lowed her inceflantly with his.eye ; and while he gazed 
upon his child, forgot the paſt misfortunes of his life: 
ſhe fixed alſo the attention af Telemachus, who was more 
touched with her modeſty, than with the graces of her 
perſon, or her dexterity in the field. 

The dogs gave chace to a wild boar of an enormous 
ſize. He was more furious than that of Calydon ; the 
briſtles of his back were as rigid as iron, and as ſharp and 
long as a dart ; his eyes ſeemed to ſparkle with fire, and 
to be ſuffuſed with blood; his breath was heard at a re- 
mote diltance, like the hoa ſe murmurs of rebellious winds 
when ZEolus recals them to his cave that the tempeſt 
may ceaſe ; his long tuſks were crooked like a fickle, nor 
could the trees of the foreſt ſtand before them. He go- 
red all the dogs that had courage to approach him, and 
the boldeſt hunters that purſued him were afraid he ſhould 
be overtaken ; yet Antiope, who in the courſe was ſwif- 
ter than the wind, came up and attacked him; the threw 
a javelin at him, which wounded him in the ſhoulder ; 
the blood guſhed out in a torrent, and he turned upon 
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his adverſary with new fury, The horſe of Antiope, 
however bold and ſpirited, ſhuddered and drew back ; 
the monſter then ruſhed againſt him, and the ſhock was 
like that of the ponderous engines that overturn the bul- 
warks of the ſtrongeſt city: the horſe could not ſuſtain 
it, and fell. Antiope was now upon the ground, in a 
fituation that left her no power to avoid the tuſks of the 
furious animal whom ſhe had provoked ; but Telemachus, 
whoſe attention had been engroſſed by her danger, was 
already diſmounted, and, with a rSidity ſcarce leſs than 
that of lightaing, threw himſelf between her and the 
boar that was foaming to revenge his wound; the prince 
inſtantly plunged a hunting ſpear in his body, and the 
horrid monſter fell, agonized with fury, to the ground. 
Telemachus cut off the head, which aſtoniſhed the 
hunters, and was ſtill terrible when nearly viewed; he 
preſented it immediately to Antiope, who bluſhed, and 
conſulted the eyes of Idomeneus to know what ſhe ſhould 
do. Idomeneus, who had been terrified at her danger, 
and was now 2 with joy at her deliverance, 
made a ſign that ſhe ſhould accept the preſent; ſhe took 
it, therefore, with an elegant acknowledgment. *© I re- 
ceive from you with gratitude,” {aid ſhe, “ a more valu- 
able gift; I am indebted to you for my life.” The mo- 
ment ſhe had ſpoken, ſhe feared ſhe had ſaid too much, 
and fixed her eyes upon the ground. Telemachus, who 
perceived her confuſion, could only reply, How happy 
is the ſon of Ulyſſes to have preferved a life fo preci- 
ous ! how much more happy if he could unite it with 
his own!” Antiope made no anſwer, but mixed haſtily 
with her young companions, and immediately remounted 
her horſe. 

[domeneus would immediately have promiſed his 
daughter to Telemachus; but he hoped that, in a ſtate 
of uncertainty, his paſſion would ſtill increaſe, and that 
the hope of enſuring his marriage would prevent his de- 
parture from Salentum. Such were the principles upon 
which Idomeneus reaſoned; but the gods deride and 


diſappoint the wiſdom of men; the very project that was 
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formed to detain' Telemachus haſtened his departure. 
That tumult. of love, and hope, and fear, which he now 
felt in his breaſt, made him juſtly diſtruſt his reſolution ; 
Mentor laboured with double diligence to revive his 
deſire of returning to Ithaca: and the veſſel being now 
ready, he allo preſſed Idomeneus to diſmiſs them. Thus 
the life of Telemechus being every moment regulated by 
the wiſdom of Mentor, with a view to the conſummation 
of his glory, he was ſuffered to remain no longer at any 
place than was neceſſary to exerciſe his virtues, and add 
experience to knowledge. 

Mentor, as ſoon as Telemachus arrived, had given or- 
ders that a veſſel ſhould be got ready. Idomeneus had 
ſeen the preparations with inexpreſlible regret; and 
when he perceived that the gueſis, from whom he had 
derived advantages ſo numerous and important, could be 
detained no longer, he gave himſelf up to melancholy and 
deſpair z he ſhut himſelf up in the innermoſt receſſes of 
his palace, and endeavoured to ſoothe his anguiſh, by ven- 
ting it in ſighs and tears; he forgot that nature was to 
be ſuſtained with food, and no interval of tranquility was 
beſtowed by ſleep; his health” gradually declined, and 
the ſecret anxiety of his heart conſumed him: he wither- 
ed like a ſtately tree, which covers the earth with its 
{hadow, but is gnawed by a worm at the root; the winds 
in their fury may have attacked it in vain, the earth may 
have nouriſhed it with delight, and it may have been ſpa- 
red in reverence by the axe; but if the latent miſchief 
is not diſcovered, it will fade ; its leaves, which are its 
honours, will be ſcattered in the duſt, and the trunk and 
branches only, riited and ſapleſs, will remain. Such in 
appearauce was Idomeneus, the victim of inconſolable 

ricf, 5 
, Telemachus was tenderly affected at his diſtreſs, but 
did not dare to ſpeak to him; he dreaded the day of de- 
parture, and was always buſied in finding pretences for 
delay; but he was at length delivered from this ſtate of 
embarraſſment and ſuſpence by Mentor. I am glad” 
{aid he, © to fee this alteration in your temper ; you were 
by nature obdurate ard Ravghty, ſenſible only to your 
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own convenience and intereſts ; but you are now ſoften- 
ed into humanity, and your own misfortunes have taught 
you to compaſſionate the ſufferings of others. Without 
this ſympathy there can be neither goodneſs nor virtue, 
nor ability to govern ; but it muſt not be carried to 
excels, nor ſuffered to degenerate into feminine ſoft- 
neſs. I would myſelf ſolicit Idomeneus to diſmiſs you, 
and ſpare you the embarraſſment of ſo painful a con- 
verſation; but I am unwilling that a falſe ſhame, and 
unmanly timidity, ſhould predominate in your breaſt. 
You muſt learn to blend fortitude and courage with 
the tenderneſs and ſenſibility of friendſhip : you ſhould 
preſerve an habitual fear of giving unneceſſary pain; 
when you are compelled to grieve any man, you 
ſhould participate his ſorrow, and make the blow fall 
lightly, which you cannot avert.” “ That an inevi- 
table ſtroke may thus be lightned,” ſaid Telemachus, 
is the reaſon why I wiſh that Idomeneus thould be 
acquainted with our departure rather by you than by 
myſelf.” 

My dear Telemachus,” ſaid Mentor, you miſtake 
your motive. You are like all other children of royalty, 
whoſe paſſions have been flattered, and whole wiſhes 
prevented, in their earlieſt youth; they expect that e- 
very thing ſhould be managed ſo as to comicde with 
their defires, and that the laws of Nature ſhould be ſub- 
lervient to their will; yet they have not reſolution to 
oppoſe any man to his face, They avoid an oppoſition, 
not in tenderneſs to others, nor from a principle of be- 
nevolence that fears to give pain, but from a regard 
to their own convenience and gratifications: they cannot 
bear to be ſurrounded with mournfnl or diſcontented 
countenances, and are touched with the miſeries of men, 
only as objects diſagreeable to their eye; they will 
not hear of misfortune, becauſe it is a dilgultful ſubject ; 
and leſt their fancy ſhould be offended. they muſt be told 
that all is proſperity and happineſs ; they are ſurrounded 
with delights, and will neither fee nor hear any thing 
that may interrupt their joy. If miſconduct is to be re- 
proved, or error detected, importunity repreſſed, falle 
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claims oppoſed, or faQtious turbulence controuled, they 
will always depute another for the purpole, rather than 
declare their own will with that gentle firmneſs, which 
enforces obedience, without kindling reſentment. They 
will tamely ſuffer the moſt unreaſonable favours to be ex- 
torted, and the moſt important affairs to miſcarry, rather 
than determine for themſelves againſt the opinion of 
thoſe who are continually about them, This weakneſs is 
eaſily diſcovered, and every one improves it to his own 
advantage; every requeſt becomes in effect a demand 
it is urged with the moſt pernicious and troubleſome im- 
portunity, and is granted, that importunity may be trou- 
bleſome no more. The firit attempt upon the prince is 
by flattery ; by this deſigning paraſites recommend them- 
ſelves to favour 3 but they are no ſooner truſted +5 ſerve 
than they aſpire to govern ; they rule their lord by the 
very power they have derived from him; their bridle 
is in their mouth, and their yoke is upon his ſhoulders ; 
he groans under it, and ſometimes he makes an effort to 
throw it off: this effort is ſoon remitted, and he bears 
the yoke to his grave; he dreads the appearance of 
being governed, yet tamely ſuffers the reality. To be 
governed is indeed neceſſary to ſuch princes, for they re- 
ſemble the feeble branches of a vine, which, not beirg 
able to ſupport themſelves, always creep round the trunk 
of ſome neighbouring tree. I muſt not ſuffer you, O Te- 
lemachus, to fall into this imbecility, which cannot fail 
to render you wholly unfit for command. 'Though you 
dare not ſpeak to Idomeneus, leſt you ſhould wound your 
ſenſibility, you will yet have no ſenſe of his affliction 
when the gates of Salentum are behind yau ; you are 
even now leſs melted by his grief than embaraſſęd by his 
preſence. Go then, and ſpeak to him for yourſelf ; learn 
upon this occaſion to unite the tender and the firm: let 
him ſee that you leave him with regret, but that you are 
determined to leave him.” 

Telemachus did not dare to oppoſe Mentor, nor yet 
to ſeek Idomeneus he was aſhamed of his timidity, and 
yet unable to ſurmount it ; he heſitated, he went fowrard 
few ſteps, and then returned to Mentor with ſome new 
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pretence for delay. He was about to ſpeak; but the 
very look of Mentor deprived him of the power, and 
ſilently confuted all that he would have ſaid. * Is this, 
then,” ſaid Mentor, with a ſmile of diſdain, ** the con- 
queror of the Daunians, the deliverer of Heſperia ? 1s 
this the ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſes, who is to ſucceed him as 
the oracle of Greece ? and does he not dare to tell Ido- 
meneus thit he can no longer delay his return to his 
country, where he hopes once more to embrace his father ? 
O wretched Ithaca! how great will be thy misfortune, 
if thou art one day to be governcd by a prince, who 1s 
himſelf a ſlave to an unworthy ſhame ; and who, to gra- 


tify his weakneſs in the ſlighteſt trifle, will ſacrifice the 


molt important intereit : Kemark, now, the difference 
betwecn the ſedate fortitude of the cloſet and the tumul- 
tuous courage of the field: you feared not the arms of 
Adraſtus, yet are intimidated by the grief of Idomenevs : 
this inequality often brings diſhonour upon thoſe princes 
who have been diſtinguiſhed by the nobleſt atchieve- 
ments; after they have appeared heroes in battle, they 
have been found leſs than men in common occurrences, 
in which others have been conſiſtent and ſteady.” 
Teiemachus, feeling the force of theſe truths, and 
ſtung with the reproach they contained, turned abruptly 
away, and debated no longer even with himſc}f, But 
when he approached the place where Idomeneus was fit- 
ting pale and languiſhing, his eyes fixed upon the ground, 
and his heart overwhelmed with ſorrow, they became, in 
a moment, afraid of each other; they did not dare to in- 
terchange a look, and their thoughts were mutually 
known without language; each dreaded that the other 
ſhould break filence ; and in this painful ſuſpence both 
burſt into tears. At length Idomeneus, pretted by ex- 
ceſs of anguith, cried out, Why thould we ſcek virtue, 
ſince thoſe who find her are thus wretched ! I am made 
ſenſible of my weakneſs, and then abandoned to its ef- 
fects. Beit fo; and the paſt calamities of my life return. 
I will hear no more of gocd government; I know not 
the art, and am weary ot the labour. Eut as for you, 
Telemachus, whither would you go? To ſeek your fa- 
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ther is vain, for among the living he is not to be found : 
Ithaca is in poſſeſſion of your enemies, who will deſtroy 
you if you return, and one of whom is now certainly the 
huſband of your mother. Be content, therefore, to con- 
tinue at Salentum; my daughter ſhall be your wife, and 
my kingdom your inheritance. Your power here, even 
while 1 live, thall be abſolute, and my confidence in you 
without limits. If theſe advantages are unworthy of your 
acceptance, at leaſt leave me Mentor; Mentor is my laſt 
reſource. Speak; anſwer me; let not your heart be 
ſteeled againſt me, nor deny your pity to the moſt un- 
fortunate of men! Alas, you are till filent ; the gods are 
ſill inexorable : I feel more ſenſibly their reſentment at 
Salentum than at Crete ; and the loſs of Telemachus 
wounds me deeper than the death of my fon !” 
Telemachus replied, in a timid and faltering tone, 
„ My departure from Salentum is not choice but fate. 
I am commanded to Ithaca by the gods: their wiſdom 
is communicated to Mentor, and Mentor has urged my 
departure in their name. What then can I do? Should 
I renounce my father, my mother, and my country, that 
ſhould be yet dearer than both? As I am born to royal- 
ty, a life of eaſe and pleaſure muſt not be my portion, 
nor mutt inclination be my guide. With your kingdom 
I ſhould poſſeſs more wealth and power than my father's 
can beſtow ; but I ought to prefer what the gods have 
decreed me, to what your bounty has offered in its ſtead, 
If Antiope was my wife, I ſhould think myſelf too happy 
to defire your kingdom ; but that I may deſerve Antiope, 
I muſt go whither I am called by duty, and ſhe muſt be 
demanded for me by my father. Did you promiſe to 
ſend me back to Ithaca? and was it not under this pro- 
miſe that I marched againſt your enemy Adraftus with 
the army of the allies? and is it not now time that I 
ſhould attend to my own intereſt, and endeavour to re- 
dreſs the misfortunes of my family? The gods, who 
have given me to Mentor, have alſo given Mentor to 
the ſon of Ulyſſes, that, guided by his wiſdom, he might 
fulfil their purpoſe : would you, therefore, have me loſe 
Mentor, when all, but Mentor, 1s loſt already ? I have 
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now no certain portion, retreat, or parent, or country 
One man, diſtinguiſhed for virtue, and for wiſdom, is all 
that remains; aud this indeed is the moſt valuable do- 
nation of Jove ; judge, then, if I can reeounce the boun- 
ty, and conſent to be totally deſtitute and forlorn. I 
would ceaſe to be, rather than be thus: life itſelf is of 
leſs value than a friend: take my life, therefore, but 
leave me Mentor!“ 

While Telemachus was thus ſpeaking, his voice be- 
came ſtronger, and his timidity vaniſhed. Idomeneus 
could not acquieſce, though he knew not what to reply; 
and being unable to ſpcak, he endeavourcd to excite pity 
by looks and geſtures of diſtreſs. 

At this moment he perceived Mentor, who addreſſed 
him in a folemn tone, but without ſeverity. * Do not 
give way,” ſaid he, © to unreaſonable ſorrow. We leave 

ou, but we leave you to that wiſdom which preſides 
in the counſels of the gods. Remember, with gratitude, 
that we were ſent, by the direction of that wiſdom, to 
correct your errors, and preſerve your ſtate. We have 
reſtored Philocles, and he will ſerve you with fidelity: 
reverence for the gods, delight in virtue, love for the 
people, and compaſſion for the wretched, will be always 
predominant in his boſom. Liſten to his advice, and em- 
ploy him without jealouſy or diſtruſt, Ihe moſt impor- 
tant ſervice he can render you 1s to tell you your faults 
without diſguiſe or palliation; require this ſervice of him, 
therefore, in the firſt place. A good king is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the nobleſt fortitude ; he fears not the monitor in 
the friend, nor ſhrinks from the ſight of his own failings; 
if you are endowed with this fortitude, you have nothing 
to fear from our abſence; the felicity of your life is 
ſecure : but if flattery, which ſteals its winding way like 
a ſerpent, ſhould once more get acceſs to your heart, and 
render you ſuſpicious of diſintereſted counſel, you are 
undone. Pine no longer in voluntary ſubjeQion to for. 
row; but follow virtue with the utmoſt effort of your 
mind. I have inſtructed Philocles to lighten your cares, 
and deſerve your confidence, and I will be anſwerable for 
his integrity. The gods have given him to you, as they 
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have given me to Telemachus : the deſtiny which they 
have alloted us we ſhould fulfill boldly ; for to regret it 
is vain, If my aſſiſtance ſhould be neceſſary, after 1 have 
reſtored Telemachus to his father and his country, I will 
return; and what could give me more ſenſible delight ? 
I ſeek for myſelf neither wealth nor power; and I wiſh 
only to aſſiſt others in the ſearch of juſtice and virtue, 
To you I have a particular attachment; for the generou; 
confidence of your friendſhip can never be forgotten, 

While Mentor was ſpeaking, Idomeneus became con- 
ſcious to 2 ſudden and pleaſing change. He felt his 
paſſions ſubſide into peace, as the waves ſink to reſt, and 
the tempeſt is huſhed to filence, when the father of the 
deep lifts his trident againſt them. Nothing now remain- 
ed but a kind of tender regret ; ſomething that was ra- 
ther a ſoft and ſoothing melancholy than grief ; and cou- 
rage, hope, virtue, and confidence in the gods, began once 
more to kindle in his boſom, 

„Well, then, my dear Mentor,” ſaid he, © I muſt loſe 
all, and be content; let me, however, be ſtill preſent to 
your mind. When you ſhall have arrived in Ithaca, 
where the reward of wiſdom ſhall fill all your wiſhes, re- 
member that Salentum is your work, and that Idomeneus, 
inconſolable for your loſs, had no hope but in your return. 
Farewell, O fon of Ulyſſes! my ports ſhall detain you no 
more: the gods reclaim the treaſure which they lent, and 
it is my duty to comply. Farewell, Mentor, the great- 
eſt and wiſeſt of men! If ſuch excellence as thine is 
within the limits of our nature, and thou art not a divi- 
nity that haſt aſſumed the form, to call ſtrength from 
weakneſs, and from ſimplicity wiſdom ; be ftill the guide 
and guardian of Telemachus, who is more fortunate to 
be thy charge than to be the conqueror of Adraſtus. I 
diſmiſs you both: I will reſtrain my words; my fighs are 
involuntary, aud may, therefore, be forgiven. Go, live 
together, and together be happy ! I have nothing left but 
the remembrance that I once ſhared your felicity : the 
golden moments are paſt, and I knew not their value; 
they fled in haſte, alas! and they will never return : I 
have poſſeſſed you; but the joy is vaniſhed : I now {ee 
you, but I ſhall ſee you no more.” 
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Mentor took this opportunity to withdraw: he em- 
braced Philocles, who burſt into tears, and was unable to 
ſpeak. Telemachus would have taken hold of Mentor's 
hand, that he might have quitted that of Idomeneus ; but 
Idomeneus, placing himſelf between them, went towards 
the port; he gazed upon them by turns; he ſighed ; and 
he frequently began to ſpeak ; but his voice faltered, and 
he left the ſentence unfiniſhed, 

And now they heard, in a confuſed murmur, the voi. 
ces of the mariners that crouded the ſhore; the cordage 
was ſtretched, the fails were made ready, and a favour- 
able gale ſprung up. 'Telemachus and Mentor, with 
tears in their eyes, took leave of the king, who held 
them long in his arms, and followed them with his eyes 
as far as they could be ſeen, 
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TELEM ACHUS, during the voyage, prevails avith Men- 
tor to explain many difficulties in the art of government, 
particularly that of diſtinguiſhing the charatters of men, 
fo as to employ the good, and avoid being deceived by the 
bad : during this converſation a calm obliges them to put 
in at a little iſland where Ulyſſes had juſt gone aſhore : 
Telemachus ſees and ſpeaks to him without knowing who 
he is; but after having ſeen him embark, feels a ſecret 
unenſineſs, of which he cannot imagine the cauſe. Men- 
tor explains it, and comforts him, aſſuring him that he 

: Hall ſoon meet with his father again : he puts his pa- 
.tience and piety to another trial, by detaining him to ſa- 
crifice to Minerva; the goddeſs, who had been concealed 
under the figure of Mentor, reſumes her own form, and 
is known and acknowledged by Telemachus ; fhe gives 
him her laſt inſtructions, and diſappears. Telemachus 


arrives in Ithaca, and finds his father at the houſe of 
his faithful ſervant Eumenes. 


[HE fails now ſwell with the breeze, and the ſhore 
ſeems to retreat ; the pilot-perceived at a diſtance 

the promontory of Leucate, which conceals its ſummit 
in hoary miſts that are blown round it by the freezing 
whirlwind 3 and Acroceraunian mountains, which ſtill 
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lift their preſumptuous brow to heaven, though blaſted ſo 
often by the bolts of Jove. 
believe,“ ſaid Telemachus to Mentor, during the 
voyage, that I now perfectly underitand the maxims of 
overnment that you have given me. They appeared at 
fc like the confuſed images of a dream; but by degrees 
they became clear and diſtinQ : ſo all objects appear ob- 
{cure and cloudy at the firſt dawn of the morning; but 
at length they riſe gradually, like a new creation out of 
chaos, as the light, increaſing by inſenſible degrees, diſſi- 
pates the miſt that ſurrounds them, defines their true fi- 
gure, and tinges them with their proper hue. I am per- 
ſuaded that the great ſecret of government is, to diſtin- 
guiſh the different characters of men, to ſelect them for 
different puopoſes, and allot each to the employment 
which is moſt ſuited to his talents; but I am till to learn 
how characters are thus to be diſtinguiſhed.” 
« Mankind,” replied Mentor, © to be known, muſt 


be ſtudied : and to be ſtudied, they muſt frequently be 


ſeen and talked to. Kings ought to converſe with their 
- ſubjects, hear their ſentiments, and conſult them; they 


ſhould alſo truſt them with ſome ſmall employment, and 


take an account how they diſcharge it, in order to judge 
whether they are capable of more important ſervice. By 
what means, my dear Telemachus, did you acquire your 
knowledge in horſes ? was it not by ſeeing them fre- 
quently, and converſing with perſons of experience con- 
cerning their excellencies and defects? In the ſame man- 
ner, converſe with the wiſe and good, who are grown 
old in the ſtudy of human nature, concerning the defe&s 
and excellencies of men. You will thus inſenſibly ac- 
quire a nice deſcernment of character, and know what 
may be expected from every man that falls under your 
obſervation. How have you been taught to diſtinguiſh 
the poet from the mere writer of verſes, but by frequent 
reading and converſation with perſons who have a good 
taſte for poetry ? and how have you acquired judgment 
in muſic, but by the ſame application to the ſubject? How 
is it poſſible that men ſhould be well-governed, if they 
are not known; and how can the knowledge of men bs 
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acquired but by living among them ? But ſeeing them in 
public, where they talk of indifferent ſubjects, and ſay 
nothing even of them that has not been premeditated, is 
by no means living among them: they muſt be ſeen in 
private; their latent ſentiments muſt be traced to the ſe- 
cret receſſes of the heart; they muſt be viewed in every 
light; all their depths and ſhallows muſt be tried, and 
their principles of action aſcertained. But, to form a 
right judgment of mankind, it is principally neceſſary to 
know what they ought to be ; a clear and definite idea 
of real merit is abſolutely neceſſary to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
who have it from thoſe who have it not. Men are con- 
tinually talking of virtue and merit ; but there are few 
who know preciſely what is meant by either ; they are 
Iplendid terms indeed; but, with reſpect to the greateſt 
part of thoſe who take a pride in perpetually repeating 
them, of uncertain ſignification. Juſtice, reaſon, and vir- 
tue, muit be reſolved into ſome certain principles before 
it can be determined who are juſt, reaſonable, and virtu- 
ous : the maxims of a wile and good adminiſtration muſt 
be known before thoſe who adopt them can be diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe who ſubſtitute falſe refinement and 
political cunning in their ſtead. To take the dimenſion 
of different bodies, we muſt have a ſtandard meaſure; to 
Judge of qualities and charaQters, we muſt have ſome fix- 
ed and invariable principles, to which they may be refer- 
red. We muſt know preciſely what is the great purpoſe 
of human life, and to what end the government of man- 
kind ſhould be directed: the fole end of all government 
is to render mankind virtuous and happy ; and, with this 
great end, the notion that a prince is inveſted with the 
regal power and authority for his own ſake is wholly in- 
compatible. This notion can only gratify the pride of A 
tyrant : a good king lives but for his people; and facri- 
fices his own eaſe and pleaſure to their advantage. He 
whoſe eye is not invariably fixed upon this great end, the 
public good, if in any inſtance he attains it, will attain it 
by chance: he will float in the ſtream of time, like a 
ſhip in the ocean, without a pilot, the ſtars unmarked, 
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and the ſhores unknown: in ſuch a ſituation is it poſſible 
to avoid ſhipwreck ? 

It frequently happens that princes, not knowing in 
what virtue conſiſts, know not what they ought to ſeek 
in mankind : they miſtake virtue for auſterity ;- it offends 
them, by appearing to want complacency, and to affect 
independence; and, touched at once with fear and diſ- 
guſt, they turn from it to flattery, From this moment, 
ſincerity and virtue are to be found no more; the prince 
is ſeduced by a phantom of falſe glory, which renders 
him unworthy of the trne ; he perſuades himſelf, that 
there is no ſuch thing as virtue upon the earth ; for- 
though the good can diſtinguiſh the wicked, the wicked 
cannot diſtinguiſh the good; and what they cannot diſ- 
tinguiſh they ſuppoſe not to exiſt; they know enough to 
render them ſuſpicious 3 but not knowing more, they 
ſuſpe& all alike; they retire from the public eye, and 
immure themſelves in the palace ; they impute the moſt 
caſual trifles to craft and deſign ; they are a terror to 
mankind, and mankind is a terror to them ; they love 
darkneſs, and diſguiſe their characters, which, however, 
are perfectly known: the malignant curioſity of their 
ſubjects penetrates every veil and inveſtigates every ſe- 
cret; but he that is thus known by all, knows nobody; 
the ſelf. intereſted wretches that ſurround him rejoice to 
perceive that he is inacceſſible ; and a prince that is in- 
acceſſible to men is inacceſſible to truth : thoſe who avail 
themſelves of his blindneſs, are buſy to calumniate or to 
baniſh all who would open his eyes; he lives in a kind 
of ſavage and unſociable magnificence, always the dupe 
of that impoſition which he at once dreads and deſerves. 
He that converſes only with a ſmall number, almoſt ne- 
ceſſarily adopts their paſſions and their prejudices ; and 
from paſſions and prejudices the beſt are not -free : he 
muſt alfo receive his knowledge by report ; and therefore 
lie at the mercy of tale-bearers, a deſpicable and deteſta- 
ble race, who are nouriſhed by the poiſon that deſtroys 
others; who make what is little great, and what is 
blameleſs criminal; who, to anſwer their own purpoſes, 
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play upon the cauſeleſs ſuſpicion and unworthy curioſity 
of a weak and jealous prince. 

Let the great object of your knowledge, therefore, 
O my dear Telemachus ! be man. Examine him; hear 
one man's opinion of another; try them by degrees; 
truſt implicitly to ngne ; and profit of your own experi- 
ence, when you ſhall have been deceived in your judg- 
ment, which ſometimes will certainly happen. Wicked 
men diſguiſe themſelves with too much art to be always 
detected; form your opinion of others, therefore, with 
caution ; and do not haſtily determine either that they 
are bad or good; for, in either caſe, a miſtake may be 
dangerous; and thus, even from error, you will derive 
wiſdom. When you find a man of virtue and abilities, 
do not uſe him only, but truſt him ; for ſuch men love 
that others ſhould appear ſenſible of their merit, and ſet 
a much higher value upon confidence and eſteem than 
pecuniary rewards. But do not endanger their virtue, 
by truſtiag them with abſolute power; for many men, 
who have ſtood againſt common temptations, have fallen, 
when unlimited authority and boundleſs wealth have 
brought their virtue to a ſeverer teſt. The prince, who 
hall be fo far favoured of the gods as to find.two or three, 
whoſe wiſdom and virtue render them worthy of his 
friendſhip, will, by their means, find others of the ſame 
characters to fill the inferior departments of ſtate ; and 
thus, by the few that he can truſt, he will acquire the 
knowledge of others whom his own eye could never 
reach.“ 

But I have often heard,” faid Telemachus, that 
men of ability ſhould be employed, even though virtue 
be wanting.” “The ſervice of ſuch men,” replied Men- 
tor,“ is ſometimes neceſſary. When a nation is in a ſtate 
of tumult and diſorder, authority is often found in the 
hands of wicked and deſigning men, who are poſſeſſed of 
important employments, from which they cannot imme- 
diately be removed ; and have acquired the confidence of 
perſons in power, who muſt not be abruptly oppoſed : nor 
mult they be abruptly oppoſed themſelves, leſt they ſhould 
throw all things into irremediable confuſion : they mult 
be employed for a time; but care muſt conſtantly be 
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taken to leſſen their importance by degrees; and even 
while they are employed, they muſt not be truſted. He 
that truſts them with a ſecret inveſts them with power, 
which they will certainly abuſe, and of which, fłom that 
moment, he will be the ſlave; by this ſecret, as with a 
chain, he will be led about at pleaſure; and however he 
may regret his bondage, he will find it impoſſible to be 
free. Let them negociate ſuperficial affairs, and be treat- 
ed with attention and kindneſs ; let them be attached to 
their duty even by their paſſions, for by their paſſions 
only they can be held ; but let them never be admitted 
to ſecret and important deliberations. Some ſpring ſhould 
be always ready to put them in motion, when it is fit 
they ſhould act; but a king ſhould never truſt them with 
the key, either of his boſom or his ſtate.» When the 
public commotion ſubſides, and government is regularly 
adminiſtered by men of approved integrity and wiſdom, 
the wicked, whoſe ſervices were forced upon their prince 
for a time, will inſenfibly become unneceſſary and inſig- 
nificant : but even then they ſhould be well treated ; for, 
to be ungrateful, even to the wicked, is to be like them 
but in all kindneſs ſhowed to ſuch characters, there ſhould 
be a view to their amendment; ſome of their faults 
ſhould be overlooked, as incident to human infitmity ; 
but the king's authority ſhould be gradually reſumed, 
and thoſe miſchiefs prevented, which they would openly 
rpetrate, if not reſtrained, It muſt, however, be con- 
efled, that, after all, the neceſſity of uſing wicked men 
as inſtruments of doing good is a misfortune ; and though 
it be ſometimes inevitable, it ſhould be remedied as foon 
as poſſible. A wile prince, who has no with but to eſta- 
bliſh order, and diſtribute juſtice, will ſoon find honeſt men 
of ſufficient ability to effect his purpoles, and be able to 
ſhake off the fraudulent and crafty, whoſe characters diſ- 
grace the beſt fervice they can perform. 
* But it is not enough for a king to find good ſub- 
jects, he muſt make them.“ Thaty” ſaid Telemachus, 
« muſt ſurely be an arduous taſk.” * Not at all,” re- 
plied Mentor: © the very ſearch after virtue and abilities 
will produce them; for rewards well beſtowed will excit* 
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univerſal emotion, How many languiſh in idleneſs and 
obſcurity, who would become diſtinguiſhed, if the hope 
of fortune was to excite them to labour ? and how many 
deſpairing to riſe by virtue, endeavour to ſurmount the 
diſtreſſes of poverty by vice? If you diſtinguiſh genius 
and virtue, by rewards and honours, your ſubjects will 
excell in both characters, by a voluntary and vigorous 
effort of their own; and how much farther may you 
carry that excellence, by gradually bringing forward the 
merit that is thus produced, and advancing thoſe that ap- 
pear capable of public and important ſervice, from the 
loweſt to the higheſt employments? You will exerciſe 
their various talents; and bring the extent of their un- 
derſtanding, and the ſincerity of their virtue to the teſt. 
Thoſe who fill the great offices of ſtate will then have 
been brought up under your own eye, in lower ſtations; 
you will have followed them through life, ſtep by ſtep 
and you will judge of them, not from their profeſſions, 
nor from a ſingle act, but the whole tenor of their con- 
duct.“ | 

While Mentor and Telemachus were engaged in this 
converſation, they perceived a Phæacian veſſel, which 
had put into a little iſland wholly deſolate, and ſurround- 
ed by craggy precipices of an enormous height. It was 
at this time a dead calm, ſo that the zephyrs themſelves 
ſeemed to hold their breath; the whole ſurface of the ſea 
was bright and ſmooth as, a mirror; the ſails, which 
clung to the maſt, could no longer impel the veſſel in its 
courſe; and the rowers, exhauſted with labour, endea- 
voured to ſupply the deficiency of the gale in vain. It 
became, therefore, abſolutely neceſſary to go on ſhore at 
this place, which was rather a rock of the ſea than an ha- 
bitation for men ; and, at another time, it could not have 
been approached without the utmoſt danger. The Phæa- 
cians, who were waiting for a wind, were no leſs impa- 
tient of delay than the mariners of Salentum, who had 
the conduct of Telemachus and Mentor. As ſoon as 
Telemachus was on ſhore, he advanced over the craggs, 
towards ſome of theſe people who had landed before 
him; and inquired of the firſt man he met, whether he 
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had ſeen Ulyſles, the king of Ithaca, at the palace of 


Alcinous, 

It happened, that the perſon to whom he addrefſed 
himſelf was not a Pheacian, but was a ſtranger, whoſe 
country was unknown; he was of a majeſtic deportment, 
but appeared ſorrowful and dejected. When he was ac- 
coſted, he was ioft in thought, and ſeemed not to hear 
the queſtion that was aſked him; but ſoon recollecti 


himſelf, he replied, * You ſuppoſe that Ulyſſes has been 


ſeen in the iſland of the Phæacians, and you are not miſ- 
taken; he was received at the palace of Alcinous, as at 
a place where the gods are reverenced, and the duties of 
hoſpitality fulfilled : but he ſoon after left that country, 
where you will now ſeek him in vain. He ſet out, that 
he might once more ſalute his houſehold gods in Ithaca, 
if the ſuperior powers ſhall forget their anger, and vouch- 
ſafe the bleſſing.” 

The ſtranger pronounced theſe words in a mournful 
voice, and immediately ruſhed into a wild thieket upon 
the top of a rock ; where, fixing his eyes upon the ſea, 
he ſeemed deſirous of ſolitude, and impatient to depart. 
Telemachus remarked him with great attention ; and the 
more he gazed the greater were his emotion and aſto- 
niſhment. * The anſwer of this ſtranger,” ſaid he to 
Mentor, is that of a man fo abſorbed in affliction as 
ſcarce to take cognizance of external obje&s. The un- 
fortunate have my pity, for I am myſelf unfortunate ; 
and, for this man I am particularly intereſted, without 
knowing why ; he has not treated me with courteſy, he 
ſeemed to pay no attention to what I ſaid, and he ſcarce 
vouchſafed me an anſwer; yet I cannot but wiſh that 
his misfortunes were at an end.” 

See then,” ſaid Mentor with a ſmile, & what ad- 
vantage is derived from the calamities of life ; they hum- 
ble the pride of greatneſs, and ſoften inſenſibility to com- 
paſſion, Princes, who have been fatally flattered with 
perpetual proſperity, imagine themſelves to be gods; if 
they have an idle wiſh to be gratified, they expect moun- 
tains to fink, and ſeas to vaniſh; they hold mankind ag 
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nothing, and would have all nature the mere inſtrument 
of thcir will : when they hear of misfortune, they ſcarce 
underſtand the term; with reſpect to them, misfortune is 
a dream; and they know not the difference between good 
and evil. Affliction only can teach them pity ; and give 
them, for the adamant in their boſom, the heart of a man: 
when they are afflicted, they become ſenſible that they 
participate a common nature with others, to whom they 
ſhould adminiſter the comfort of which they feel the 
want. If a ſtranger has thus forcibly excited your pity, 
becauſe, like you, he is a wanderer upon the coaſt, how much 
more compaffion ſhould you feel for the people of Ithaca, 
if, hereafter, you ſhall ſee them ſuffer! Vet the people 
of Ithaca, whom the gods will confide to your care, as a 
flock is confided to a ſhepherd, may, perhaps, become 
wretched by your ambition, your prodigality, or impru- 
dence,; for nations are never wretched but by the fault 
of kings, who, like their guardian gods, ſhould watch 
over them for good.” 

To this diſcourſe of Mentor, 'Tclemachus liſtened with 

rief and trouble; and at length, with ſome emotion, 
replied ; © If theſe things are true, royalty is, of all con- 
ditions, the moſt wretched. A king is the ſlave of thoſe 
whom he appears to command; his people are not ſub— 
ordinate to him, but he is ſubordinate to his people; all 
his powers and faculties are referred to them as their 
object; he is the ſervant, not of the community only, 
but of every individual ; he muſt ſupply all their wants, 
accommodate 'bimſelf to their weakneſſes, correct their 
vices, teach them wiſdom, and endow them with hap- 
pineſs. The authority with which he appears to be in- 
veſted is not his own: he is not at liberty to exert it, 
either for his glory or his pleaſure: it is, indeed, the au- 
thority of the laws to which he muſt himſelf be obedient, 
as an example to others; the laws muſt reign, and of their 
ſovereignty he muſt be the defence; for them he mul. 
paſs the night in vigils, and the day in labour; he is leſs 
at liberty and at reſt than any other in his dominions 
for his own freedom and repoſe are ſacrificed to the free- 
dom and happineſs of the public.” 
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&«& It is true,” replied Mentor, © that a king is inveſt- 
ed with the character, only that he may be to his people 
what a ſhepherd is to his flock, or a father to his family; 
but can you imagine, my dear Telemachus, that a king, 
who is continually employed to make multitudes happy, 
can himſelf be wretched *? He corrects the wicked by 
puniſhment, he encourages the good by rewards, he forms 
the world to virtue, a viſible divinity, the vicegerent of 
Heaven! Is it not ſufficient glory to ſecure the laws from 
violation? To affe@ being above their authority is not 
to acquire glory, but to become the object of deteſtation 
and contempt. A king, if he is wicked, muſt indeed be 
miſerable ; for his paſſions and his vanity will keep him 
in perpetual tumult and ſolicitude: but if he is good, he 
will enjoy the pureſt and moſt ſublime of all pleaſures, 
in promoting the cauſe of virtue, and expecting an eter- 
nal recompence from the gods.” 

Telemachus, whoſe mind was in great uncaſineſs and 
agitation, ſeemed, at this time, never to have compre- 
hended theſe principles, though they had long been fa- 
miliar to his mind, and he had often taught them to 
others: a ſplenetic humour, the frequent concomitant of 
ſecret infelicity, diſpoſed him, contrary to his own ſenti- 
ments, to reject the truths which Mentor had explained 
with ſubtile cavils and pertinacious contradiction. Among 
other objections, he urged the ingratitude of mankind : 
„% What,” ſays he, ſhall life be devoted to obtain the 
love of thoſe who will perhaps hate you for the attempt; 
and to confer benefits upon wretches, who may, probably, 
uſe them to your deſtruction !” 

e Ingratitude,” replied Mentor, with great calmneſs, 
© muſt be expected from mankind'; but though mankind 
are ungrateful, we ſhould not be weary of doing good ; 
we ſhould ſerve them, leſs for their wn ſakes, than in 
obedience to the gods, who command it. The good that 
we do is never loſt; if men forget it, it is remembered 
and rewarded by the gods. Beſides, if the multitude are 
ungrateful, there will always be virtuous men, by whom 
virtue will be regarded with reverence and love; and 
even the multitude, however inconſtant and capricious, 
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will ſooner or later be juſt to merit, But if you would 
prevent the ingratitude of mankind, do not load them with 
ſuch benefits as, in the common eſtimation, are of moſt 
value ; do not endeavour to make them powerful and 
rich; do not make them the dread or the envy of others, 
either by their proweſs or their pleaſures. This glory, 
this abundance, theſe delights, will corrupt them ; they 
will become more wicked, and conſequently, more un- 
grateful, Inſtead, therefore, of offering them a fatal gift, 
a delicious poiſon, endeavour to improve their morals, to 
inſpire them with jultice, ſincerity, the fear of the gods, 
humanity, fidelity, moderation, and difintereſtedneſs : by 
implanting goodnels, you will eradicate ingratitude: when 
you give virtue, you give a permanent and ſubſtantial 


ood z and virtue will always attach thoſe who receive 


it to the giver. Thus, by communicating real benefits, 
you will receive real benefits in return; and the very 
nature of your gift will make ingratitude impoſſible, Is 
it ſtrange that we ſhould be ungrateful to princes, who 
have trained them to nothing but injuſtice and ambition ; 
and taught them only to be jealous, arrogant, perfidious, 
and cruel! A prince mult expect, that his people will 
act towards him as he has taught them to act towards 
others. If he labours to render them good, both by his 
example and authority, he will reap the fruit of his labour 
from their virtue; or, at leaſt, in his own, and in the fa- 
vour of the gods, he will find abundant conſolation for 
his diſappointment.” 


As ſoon as Mentor had done ſpeaking, Telemachus 


advanced haſtily towards the Phæacians, whoſe veſſel lay 
at anchor near the ſhore, He found among them an old 
man, of whom he inquired whence they came, whither 
they were going) and if he had not ſeen Ulyſſes? © We 
are come,” {aid the old man, © from our own iſland Cor- 
cyra, and we are going for merchandize to Epirus : U- 
Iyſſes, as you have been told already, has been in our 
country, and has now left it.” 

But who,” ſaid Telemachus, © is he that, while he 
waits for the departure of your veſſel, ſeems to be abſorb- 
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ed in the contemplation of his own misfortunes, and re- 
tires from ſociety to the moſt ſolitary parts of the iſland?ꝰ 
* He,” ſaid the old man, © is a ſtranger of whom we 
have no knowledge. It is ſaid tlaat his name is Cleome- 
nes; that he is a native of Phrypria ; and that, before his 
birth, it was declared by an oracle to his mother, that if 
he quitted his country he ſhould, be a king ; but that, if 
he continued in it, the gods wor i1d denounce their anger 
againſt the Phrygians by a peſti lence. 

« He was, therefore, deliver ed to ſome failors by his 
parents as ſoon as he was born, who conveyed him to 
the iſland of Leſbos, where he: was privately educated 
at the expence of his country, which had ſo great an in- 
tereſt in Keeping him at a diſtance, As he increaſed in 
ſtature, his perſon became at once comely and robuſt, 
and he excelled in all exerciles that render the body 
agile and ſtrong ; he alſo applicd, with great genius and 
taſte, to ſcience and the polite arts; but no people would 
ſuffer him to continue among them. The prediction of 
the oracle concerning him became generally known, and 
he was ſoon diſcovered wherever he went: kings were 
every where jealous, leſt he ſhould ſupplant them in the 
throne ; and thus he became a fugitivi: from his youth, 
wandering about from country to country, without find- 
ing any place in which he might be allowed to remain. 
He has viſited nations very remote from his own ; but 
the ſecret of his birth, and the oracle concerning him, 
is diſcovered as ſoon as he arrives. IIe endeavours to 
conceal himſelf wherever he comes, by entering into 
ſome obſcure claſs of hfe; but he is ſoon diſcovered, 
by his ſuperior talents for war, literature, and govern- 
ment, which break out with irreſiſtible ſplendour, not- 
withſtanding his efforts to repreſs them. In every coun- 
try he is ſurpriſed into the exertion of his abilities by 
ſome unforſeen occaſion, and theſe at once make him 
known to the public. His merit is his misfortune : for 
this he is feared wherever he is known, and excluded 
from every country where he would reſide: it 1s his 
Yeſtiny to be every where eſteemed, beloved, and ad- 
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mired, and to be exc] uded from all civil focicties upon 
earth. 

„He is now advan ced in years; anc! yet he has not 
hitherto been able to find any diſtrict, either of Aſia or 
Greece, where he ma y be permitted to live in unmo- 
leſted obſcurity. He : ippcars to be wholly without am- 
bition, and to deſire neither honour nor riches; and if 
the oracle had not pror niſed him royalty, he would think 
himſelf the happieſt of mankind. He indlulges no hope 
of returning to his nati /e country; for he knows that to 
return thither would be to give up every fumily to mour- 
ning and tears. Even royalty itſelf, for wich he ſuffers, 
is not defirable in his oj union: he is fulfilling the condi- 
tion upon which it is to be acquired in {ſpite of himſelf; 
and, impelled by an unh appy fatality, he purſues it from 
kingdom to kingdom, wh ale it flies, like a ſplendid illuſion 
before him, as it vere tc» ſport with his diſtreſs, and con- 
tinue an idle chac e, till life itfelf ſhall have leſt value 
with its uſe, How fatal a gift is reſerved for him by 
the gods! how h:1s it em bittered thoſe hours which youth 
would have devot ed to joy! and how has it aggravated 
the infirmities of age, wl ien the only felicity ot wearied 
nature is reſt ! | 

« He is now g oing,” (:ontinued the old mariner, “ to 
Thrace, in ſearch of ſome? rude and lawleſs ſavages, whom 
he may collect ir ito a ſociety, civilize, and govern for a 
certain time, tha t thus, having accompliſhed the oracle, 
the moſt flouriſh ing ſtatc: may admit him without fear. 
If he ſucceeds ir i this deſign, he will immediately retire 
to a village in Ci aria, andl apply himſelf wholly to his fa- 
vourite employm ent, agriculture, He is a wiſe man, his 
deſires are mode rate, he fears the gods, and he Knows 
mankind z and, though le does not think them worthy 
of eſteem, can li /e peaceably among them. Such is the 
account that I I 1ave heard of the ſtranger after whom 
you inquire.” 

Telemachus, »hile he was attending to this narrative, 
often turned his eyes towards the ſea, which began to be 
troubled; the w ind now {ſwelled the ſurface into waves, 
which, breaking againſt the rocks, whitened them with 
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foam. The man obſcrvecl it; and, turning haſtily to 
Telemachus, I muſt be; Zone,“ {aid he, * or my com- 
panions will Tail without me. He then ran towards the 
veſſel, the mariners hurried cn board, and a confuſed cla- 
mour echoed along the ſhore, 

The ttranger, whom they c. illed Cleomenes, had wan- 
dered about in the middle of the iſland ; and, climbing 
to the ſummit of many of the rocks, had eyed the bound- 
leſs diffuſion of waters around him with a fixed and 
mournful attention. Telemachu $ had fill kept fight of 
him, and remarked him in every tuation; not with an 
idle curioſity, for his heart melted with compaſſion for a 
man u ho, though virtuous, was wret'ched, and a fugitive, 
formed for great atchievements, yet condemned to be 
the ſport of Fortune, and a ſtranger to lis country, I, 
ſaid he to himſelf, © may once more ſee Ithaca; but the 
return of this Cleomenes to Phrygia is impoſhble.” Thus 
Telemachus received comfort from cont=mplating the 
miſery of a man more wretched than himſelf. 

The ſtranger no ſooner perceived his veſſc] ready to 
fail, than he ruſhed down the craggy ſides of the rock, 
with as much agility and ſpeed as Apollo bounds from 
precipice to precipice in the foreſts of Lycia, when, with 
his filver hair gathered in a knot behind him, he purſues 
the ſtags and the boars that fly from the terrors of his 
bow in vain, When the ſtranger was on board, and his 
veſſel, dividing the waves, became gradually more diſtant 
from the ſhore, the heart of 'Telemachus died within him; 
he felt the keeneſt affliction without knowing the cauſe: 
the tears flowed unbidden from his eyes, and he found 
nothing ſo pleaſing as to weep. 

In the mcan time, the mariners of Salentum, overcome 
with fatigue, were ſtretched upon the graſs near the beach 
in a profound ſleep. A ſweet inſenfibility was diffuſed 
through every nerve; and the ſecret but powerful influ- 
ence of Minerva had, in full day, ſcattered over them 
the dewy poppies of the night. Telemachus was aſto- 
niſhed to fee the Salentines thus reſign themſelves to 
fleep, while the Pheactians, ever active and vigilant, had 
improved the gale; yet he was more incent upon watch- 
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ing their veſſel, which was now fading from his ſight in 
the horizon, than upon recalling his mariners to their 
duty. A ſecret and irreſiſtible ſenſe of aftoniſhment and 
concern kept his eyes fixed. upon the bark that had left 
the iſland, and of which the fails only could be ſeen, 
which, by their whiteneſs, were juſt diſtinguiſhed from 
the azure of the ſea, Mentor called to him, but he was 
deaf to. his voice ; his faculties ſeemed to be ſuſpended 
as in a trance; and he had no more the poſſeſſion af 
himſelf than the frantic. votaries of Bacchus, when, graſ- 
ping the Thyrſis in their hands, the ravings of their fren- 
zy are re-echoed frorn the banks of the Hebrus, and the 
rude acclivities of Iimarus and R hodope. 

At length. however, the faſcination was ſuſpended ; 
and, recovering his recollection, he again melted into 
tears. I do not wonder,” ſaid Mentor, “my dear 
Telemachus, to ſee yon weep; for the cauſe of your 
trouble, though to you a ſecret, is known to me. Na- 
ture is the divinity that ſpeaks within you, it is her in- 
fluence that you feel, and at her touch your heart has 
melted. A ſtranger has filled your breaſt with emotion; 
that ſtranger is the great Ulyſſes. What the Phæacian 
has told you concerning him, under the name of Cleo- 
menes, is nothing more than a fiction, invented more ef- 
fectually to conceal his return to Ithaca, whither he is 
now going; he is already near the port; and the ſcenes 
ſo long deſired are at length given to his view. You 
have ſeen him, as it was once foretold you, but have not 
known him; the time is at hand when you ſhall ſee 
him again, when you ſhall know him, and be known by 
him; but the gods would permit this only in Ithaca. 
His heart did not ſuffer leſs emotion than yours ; but 
he is too wile to truſt any man with his ſecret, while it 
might ex poſe him to the treachery and inſults of the pre- 
tenders to Penelope. Your father Ulyſſes is the wiſeſt 
of mankind : his heart is an unfathomable depth; his 
ſecret lies Leyond the line of ſubtilty and fraud ; he is 
the friend of truth, he ſays nothing that is falſe ; but, 
when it is neceſſary, he conceals what is true; his wil- 
dom is, as it were, a ſeal upon his lips, which is never 
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broken but for an important purpoſe ; he ſaw you, he 
ſpoke to you, yet he concealed himſelf from you ; what 
a conflict muſt he have ſuſtained, what anguiſh muſt he 
have felt! Who can wonder at his dejection and ſor- 
row!“ 

During this diſcourſe Telemachus ſtood ſixed in aſto- 
niſhment, and at length burſt into tears; his wonder was 
mingled with the tendereſt and deepeſt diſtreſs; and it 
was long before the ſighs that ſtruggled in his boſom 
would permit a reply. At length he cried out, © O my 
dear Mentor! there was, indeed, in this ſtranger ſome- 
thing that controuled all my heart, ſomething that at- 
trated and melted me; a powerful influence without a 
.name ! But, if you knew him, why did you not tell me 
before he departed that he was Ulyſſes ? and why did you 
not ſpeak to him yourſelf, and acquaint him that he was 
not concealed from you? What do theſe myſteries con- 
ceal? Is it that I ſhall be wretched for ever? Will the 
gods, in their anger, doom me to the torments of Tanta- 
Jus, whoſe burning lips a deluſive ſtream approaches for 
ever, and for ever flies ! O my father ! haſt thou eſcaped 
me for ever! perhaps I ſhall ſee thee no more ; perhaps 
the ſuitors of Penelope may take thee in the ſnares which 
they ſpread for me! O had I followed thee ; then, if 
life had been denied us, we might at leaft have died to- 
gether ! O Ulyſſes, Ulyfles ! if thou ſhalt eſcape another 
ſhipwreck, which, from the perſevering malice of fortune, 
there is reaſon to doubt, I fear left thou ſhouldſt meet at 
Ithaca as diſaſtrous a fate as Agamemnon at Mycene. 
But wherefore, O my dear Mentor! did you envy my 
good fortune ? why have I not already embraced my fa- 
ther? why am I not now with him in the port of Itha- 
ca? why not fighting at his fide, and exulting in the deſ- 
truction of his enemies? 

Let me now, my dear Telemachus,” faid Mentor 
with a ſmile, © ſhow thee to thyſelf, and thus acquaint 
thee with the weakneſs of mankind : To-day you are in- 
conſolable, becauſe you have ſeen your father without 
knowing him ; bnt what would you have given, yeſter- 
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day, to know that he was not dead! To-day, your own 
eyes aſſure you that he lives; and this aſſurance, whic 

ſhould tranſport you with joy, overwhelms you with diſ- 
treſs. Thus do'mankind, by the perverſe depravity of 
their nature, eſteem that which they have moſt deſired as 
of no value the moment it is poſſeſſed ; and torment them- 
ſelves, with fruitleſs wiſhes, for that which is beyond 
their reach. It is to exerciſe your patience that the gods 
thus hold you in ſuſpenſe. You conſider this time as 
loſt, but be aſſured that it is, more than any other, 
improved, The diſtreſs which you now ſuffer will 
exerciſe you in the practice of that virtue, which is 
of more importance than all others to thoſe who are 
born to command. Without patience you can be maſter 
neither of others nor yourſelf, Impatience, which ap- 
pears to be the force and vigour of the ſoul, is, indeed, 
a weakneſs; the want of fortitude to ſuffer pain. He 
that knows not how to wait for good, and to endure 
evil, is ſubje@ to the ſame imbecility as he that cannot 
keep a ſecret; they both want power to reſtrain the 
firſt impulſe of the mind; and reſemble a charioteer, 
whoſe hand has not ſtrength to reſtrain his impatient 
courſers in their headlong ſpeed ; they diſdain the bridle, 
they ruſh forward with ungoverned fury, the chariot is 
overturned, and the feeble driver is cruſhed under the 


wheels. An impatient man is thus precipitated to ruin 


by the violence of impetuous and ungoverned defire. 
The more elevated his ſtation, the more fatal his impa- 
tience : he waits for nothing, he deſpiſes deliberation, 
and takes all things, as it were, by ſtorm ; every enjoy- 
ment is a violence and an injury; he breaks down the 
branches, to gather the fruit before it is ripe ; he forces 
the door rather than wait till it is opened; and reſolves 
to reap, when the prudent huſbandman would ſow; all 
his actions are precipitate, and out of ſeaſon; all that he 


does, therefore, is done amiſs, and muſt be futile and tran- 


fient as his own deſires. Such are the extravagant pro- 
jects of a man, who vainly imagines that he can do all 
things, and abandon himſelf to every impatient wiſh that 
prompts him to abuſe his power. Your patience is thus 
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tried, my dear Telemachus, that you may learn to be 
patient; and, for this cauſe, the gods have given you up 
to the caprices of Fortune, and ſuffered you to be ſtill a 
wanderer, to whom all things are uncertain. Every ob- 
ject of your hope has juſt appeared and vaniſhed, like the 
fleeting images of a dream, when the flumbers of the 
night are paſt, to apprize you, that the bleſſings which 
we imagine to be within our graſp elude us, and diſap- 
pear in a moment. Ihe beſt precepts of the wiſe UlyL. 
ſes would inſtruct you leſs than his abſence, and the ſuf» 
ferings which, while you ſought him, you have endured.” 
Mentor then determined to bring the patience of Te- 
lemachus to another trial, yet more ſevere than any that 
were paſt; at the moment, therefore, when the young 
hero was urging the mariners to ſet ſail without delay, 
Mentor ſuddenly ſtopped him, and prepoſed that they 
ſhould offer a ſolemn ſacrifice to Minerva upon the beach. 
Telemachus conſented without remonſtrance or complaint; 
two altars of turf were immediately prepated, the in- 
cenſe ſmoked, and the blood of the victims was ihed ; 
the youth looked up to heaven, with a figh of tendernehs 
and devotion, and acknowledged the powerful protection 
of the goddeſs. 

As ſoon as the facrifice was ended, he followed Men- 
tor into the darkeſt receſs of a neighbouring wood; and 
here he ſuddenly perceived the countenance of his friend 
aſſume a new form; the wrinkles diſappeared, as the 
ſhadows of the night vaniſh, when the roſy fingers of Au- 
rora throw back the portals of the Eaſt, and kindle the 
horizon with the beams of day; his eyes, which were 
keen and hollow, changed to a celeſtial blue, and fparkled 
with divine radiance his beard, griſled and neglected, 
totally vaniſhed; and the fight of 'Telemachus was daz- 
zled by new features, which were at once mild and awe- 
ful, lovely and majeſtic. He beheld the countenance of 
a woman, ſoft and delicate as the leaves of a flower juſt 
opening to the ſun, and blooming with the tints both of 
the lily and the roſe ; it was diſtinguiſhed by the ineffa- 
ble beauty of eternal youth, and the eaſy dignity of fami- 
tiar greatneſs: her flowing hair impregnated the gale 
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with ambroſial odours, and her robes ſhone with a vari- 
ous and vivid ſplendor, like the clouds of heaven, which 
the ſun diverſifies and irradiates with his earlieſt light. 
The divinity was no longer ſupported by the earth, but 
reclined upon the air, in which ſhe floated like a bird in 
its flight. In her hand was the ſhining lance, at which 
nations tremble, and Mars himſelf becomes ſenſible to 
fear: her voice was ſweet and placid, but penetrating 
and ſtrong : her words pierced the heart of Telemachus 
like ſhafts of fire, and thrilled him with a kind of deli- 
cious pain; upon her helmet appeared the ſolitary bird 
of Athens; and her dreadful ægis glittered upon her 
breaſt. By theſe characteriſtics Telemachus knew that 
he beheld Minerva. X 
And is it thou thyſelf,” ſaid he, O goddeſs ! who, 
for the love that thou beareſt to Ulyſſes haſt vouchſafed 
guidance and protection to his fon !” He would have 
ſaid more; but his voice failed him; and the thoughts 
that ruſhed, with impetuous tumult, from his heart, his 
tongue laboured to exprefs in vain: he was overwhelm- 
ed by the preſence of the divinity, like a man who is 
oppreſſed, to the loſs of breath, in a dream, and who 
although agonized with an effort to ſpeak, can articulate 
nothing. | 

At length the goddeſs addreſſed him in theſe words: 
© Hear me, O ſon of Ulyſſes, for the laſt time! I have 
hitherto favoured no mortal with ſuch inſtruction as I 
have vouchſafed to thee. In countries unknown, in 
ſhipwreck, in battle, in every ſituation of danger and diſ- 
treſs, by which the heart of man can be tried, I have 
been thy protection. For thee I have illuſtrated, by ex- 
periment, all maxims of government, both falſe and true; 
and I have improved, not thy misfortunes only, but even 
thy faults, into wiſdom. Who can govern, that has 
never ſuffered? Thou haſt filled earth and ocean with 
diſaſtrous adventures, like thy father ; and art now wor- 


thy to follow him to Ithaca, where he is this moment 


arrived, and whither thy paſſage is ſhort and eaſy. In 
battle, let thy ſtation be at his ſide ; obey him with im- 
plicit reverence, and let the meaneſt ſubject learn hi- 
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duty from thy example. He will give Antiope to thy 
wiſhes : in this alliance thy object was rather merit than 
beauty, and it ſhall be happy. When thou ſhalt be in- 
veſted with ſovereign power, let it be thy only ambition 
to reſtore the golden age: let thy ear be open to all, 
but thy confidence reſtrained to few: truſt not implicitly 
to thy own virtue, nor thy own wiſdom : fear to deceivs 
thyſelf, but fear not that others ſhould know thou haſt 
been deceived. Love thy people, and negle& nothing 
that may inſpire them with love for thee : thoſe whom 
love cannot influence muſt be ruled by fear; but this ex- 
pedient, like a violent and dangerous remedy, ſhould al- 
ways be uſed with reluctance. Undertake nothing of 
which thou haſt not conſidered the moſt remote conſe: 
quences: look ſteadily at the future, whatever evils it 
may preſent; for true courage conſiſts in the anticipa= 
tion and contempt of neceſſary danger. He who will not 
voluntary look danger in the face, will ſhrink from. the 
ſight when it is obtruded upon him: he only is wiſe and 
brave who willingly looks on all that can be ſeen, ho 
ſhuns all that can be ſhunned, and meets that which is 
inevitable with equanimity, Avoid luxury, profuſiotiy 
and pomp, and place thy glory in ſimplicity : let thy 
virtues be the ornament of thy perſon and thy palace 
let theſe be the guard that ſurrounds thee ; and let thy 
example teach the world in what honour conſiſts. Let 
it be conſtantly preſent to thy mind; that Kings reign 
not ſor their own glory, but for the good of their peo-+ 
ple. The virtues and the vices of kings entail happi- 
neſs or miſery upon mankind to the remoteſt generations 
and a bad reign ſometimes produces calamity for an age, 
Above all, guard againſt thy humour ; that peculiarity 
of diſpoſition, which, independent both of the paſſions 
and reaſon, diſtinguiſhes mankind from each other; that 
capricious principle, which chuſes and rejects, loves and 
hates, approves and condemns, not in conſequence of 
qualities in the object, but propenſities in the mind; 
This humour is a boſom enemy, which every man is con- 
demned to carry with him to the grave; it will certain, 
Ty pervert them: it will prevent thee from improving 
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opportunities of advantage; it will prefer ſhadows to the 
ſubſtance, and determine important affairs by petty con- 
ſiderations; it obſcures talents, depreſſes courage, and 
renders a man feeble, inconſtant, odious, and contemptible; 
againſt this enemy be continually upon thy guard. Let 
the fear of the gods, O Telemachus, be the ruling paſ- 
fion of thy heart: keep it ſacred in thy boſom as the 
deareſt treaſure ; for with this thou ſhalt poſſeſs wiſdom 
and juſtice, tranquility and joy, unpolluted pleaſure, ge- 
nuine freedom, peaceful affluence, and ſpotleſs glory. 

I now leave thee, O fon of Ulyſſes ! But ſo long as 
thou ſhalt feel the want of my wiſdom, my wiſdom ſhall 
remain with thee. It is now time that thou ſhouldſt 
walk by the light of thy own mind : I withdrew from 
thee in Egypt and at Salentum, that I might recon- 
cile thee to the want of that aſſiſtance and comfort 
which I afforded by degrees, as a mother weans an in- 
fant from the breaſt, and when it is no longer neceſſary 
to indulge him with milk, and he is able to ſubſiſt upon 
coarſer food! 

Such was the laſt counſel of Minerva to Telemachus ! 
and, while her voice yet vibrated upon his ear, he per- 
ceived her riſe {lowly from the earth, and, a cloud of in- 
termingled azure and gold ſurrounding her, ſhe diſap- 
peared. Telemachus ſtood a moment aſtoniſhed and en- 
tranced ; then ſighing proſtrated himſelf upon the ground, 
and ſtretched out his hands towards heaven. After this 
homage was paid 'he aroſe, awakened his companions, 
haſtened their departure, arrived in Ithaca, and found his 
father under the, friendly roof of his faithful Eumenes. 


THE END. 


